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JOHN FREDERICK BRIDGE 

It is with a deep sense of personal bereavement 
that we record the death of Sir Frederick Bridge, 
which occurred at the Cloisters, Westminster 
Abbey, on March 18. ‘To the public it means the 
passing of a famous musician ; to the profession it 
means the death of an honoured leader. To us it 
means the loss of an old friend. The many 
capacities in which he served the musical world 
brought him into frequent contact with the house 
of Novello, and his relations with the firm were 
always based upon the most cordial friendship. 
We share in some part the special privation which 
will be felt by his many friends at Westminster 
Abbey, at the Royal College of Music, the Royal 
College of Organists, at Trinity College of Music, 
in the Royal Choral Society, the Musical 
Association, the Worshipful Company of Musicians, 
the Madrigal Society, the Pepys Club, and one 
and all of the musica! institutions and circles that 
drew part of their life from his ceaseless activities. 

Frederick Bridge was not only a firm friend ; he 
had the gift of making friends. ‘To the chance 
acquaintance he appeared a brisk, impetuous man 
‘of infinite jest.’ Those who knew him better 
perceived the steadfastness and energy beneath 
this mobile surface. His capacity to be “up and 
doing’ was a constant source of wonderment. 
Nothing could better illustrate it than his sudden 
resolve, which came to him in the seventy-ninth 
year of his life, to write a comic-opera. ‘The 
libretto was to be TZ%e Village Coquettes, by 
Charles Dickens, which Sir Frederick had dis- 
covered on a bookseller’s shelves. It appears that 
music had already been written to the play by 
John Hullah, but that after running for sixty 
nights in London the whole production, score and 
everything, had been destroyed at a fire at 
Edinburgh. Sir Frederick assiduously sought, and 
found, some musical numbers that had _ been 
published separately, and set himself to supply the 
rest. The task was near completion. One day in 
March the veteran enthusiast, snugly seated in the 
smoking-room of Mr. Littleton’s house at Brighton, 
with a cigar going well, told the story of Tye 
Village Coquettes, and talked of all his plans for the 
future for a good solid hour with the glee of a 
young man in sight of his first success. Within 
the week he was dead. 

It is impossible to compress such a career and 
such a character as his within a few short columns. 
Indeed, he could scarcely encompass all the multi- 
tudinous incidents and interests of his life in his 
recently published reminiscences. The man 
himself—eager, alert, never-tiring, versatile, and 
nimble-witted—breathes in these pages, and there 


The bare facts of his life are as follows: John 
Frederick Bridge was born at Oldbury, in 
Worcestershire, on December 5, 1844. At the 
age of six he was admitted as probationer in the 
choir of Rochester Cathedral, where his father was 
a vicar-choral. At fourteen he became articled 
pupil, and three years later began to take 
up local appointments, the first being at Shorne, 
near Rochester. In 1865 he was appointed 
organist at Holy Trinity Church, Windsor, and 
during the next few years he passed the F.R.C.O. 
examination and took his Mus. Bac. degree at 
Oxford. 

The highest ambition of his youth was satisfied 
in 1869, when, after competition, he became 
organist of Manchester Cathedral. His next 
step was to take the degree of Mus. Doc. at 
Oxford. He left Manchester in 1875 to become, 
at the age of thirty, ‘ permanent deputy-organist ’ 
at Westminster Abbey. Though nominally a 
subordinate, he was, in fact, the organist and 
choirmaster ; but it was not until the death of 
his retired predecessor, James Turle, that he 
could assume the full title. He is thus credited 
with only thirty-six years (1882-1918) of service 
in the official table of Westminster Abbey organists, 
but he carried out his duties for forty-three years. 
It need hardly be added that he carried them out 
with the highest distinction, nor that his duties 
brought him greater responsibilities than could 
fall to any other organist in the kingdom. He 
officiated at the Coronations of Edward VII. and 
George V.; at the Memorial Service for King 
Edward; at the Funeral Services for Princess 
Mary, Duchess of Teck (1897), the Duke of 
Westminster (1899), Browning, Gladstone, and 
Lord Lister; at the commemorations and celebra- 
tions in honour of Purcell (1895), Orlando 
Gibbons (1907), S. S. Wesley (1910). His three 
honours—knighthood, M.V.O.,and C.V. O.—were 
conferred upon him on the occasions of Queen 
Victoria’s Jubilee (1887), and the two Coronations. 
As a teacher he was Professor of harmony and 
counterpoint at the Royal College of Music, being 
elected a Fellow of the College in 1921; King 
Edward Professor of Music in the University of 
London ; Chairman of the Board, and Examiner 
for many years at Trinity College of Music; and 
Examiner for degrees at the Universities of Oxford, 
Cambridge, London, Victoria, and Durham. 

At various periods he was conductor of the 
Highbury Philharmonic Society, the Western 
Madrigal Society, and, from 1896 until his retire- 
ment in 1918, the Royal Choral Society. 

As Gresham Professor of Music from 1890 
until his death he delivered countless lectures, 
mainly based on his own discoveries in the musicai 
past of England. Here his gifts in the direction 
of popular exposition had full scope. Never, 
surely, were musical lectures so attractive to the 
general public. His informal manner, ready wit, 


and intense enjoyment of his task, gave delight to 
many thousands to whom, in ordinary circum- 
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His chief recreation was work, but as an 
alternative there was sport with gun and rod. 
He would retire in season to his Scotch home 
at Glass, Aberdeenshire, and there, it is said, 
make great havoc of birds and fishes. Look at a 
certain page of A IVestminster Pilgrim and you 
will see him in ‘plus fours’ cheerfully holding up 
his late prey for inspection. Look at the frontis- 
piece and you will see him in the well-known 
cartoon of ‘Spy,’ a book on Basso Continuo under 
his arm, a paper marked * Pepys’ projecting from 
a pocket, and a quizzical look on his face. 
These pictures show something of the two charac- 
teristics which all who came in contact with him 
will remember most vividly—zest, and an unfailing 
sense of the odd and humorous. It is well, 
however, that the Basso Continuo in the cartoon 
should remind us that, as an all-round, practical 
musician, who touched the art at many and widely 
diverse points, he has had few equals among his 
contemporaries. 

Our Portrait Supplement is reproduced from the pastel drawing 
which Sir William Richmond made specially and presented to Sir 
Frederick for use in his book, A Westminster Pilgrim. 





A PERSONAL TRIBUTE 

An unbroken friendship of forty-eight years 
makes it difficult—nay, impossible—for me to 
realise that Sir Frederick Bridge is dead. Before 
going to him as a pupil, in 1876, my former 
master told me I should find Sir Frederick (or 
Dr. Bridge, as he then was) a man of keen 
perceptivity. To a youthful mind those words 
conveyed little, but the innumerable opportunities 
afforded by a long and close friendship convince 
me that he would have shone in any walk of life 
in which that faculty were necessary. He con- 
stantly impressed upon his pupils the importance 
of cultivating as many branches of music as 
possible, and specialising in none. He was 
always proud of the fact that he not only played 
the organ, but conducted, lectured, and composed 
as well. As an organist his name was always 
certain to draw a multitude, and he often joked 
about it, saying, “ All these young fellows can play 
Rheinberger backwards, standing on their heads, 
and get few to listen to them, while I, with a few 
“Joe Millers,” pack the place out, and get a record 
collection.’ His name had an_ extraordinary 
power, and I remember once passing his door in 
the Cloisters when a party of Americans came 
along, peering into every corner. A young girl 
happened to see his door-plate, and came back on 
tip-toe to her friends, saying in a whisper and 
pointing to the door, ‘Sir Frederick Bridge lives 


| Roper (now organist of the Chapel Royal), his 
| brother, and many more, who were simply splendid 





there.’ They all gathered round to look, and no 
doubt took back a treasured memory. As a| 
conductor he was extraordinarily popular, his | 
genial manner and quickness in seeing the amusing 
side appealing to everyone. He never allowed | 
fatigue to affect his manner at rehearsal, and | 
encouraged everyone to do his best, even when he| 
himself, with all his energy, was thoroughly tired. 


At the many rehearsals for each Coronation his | 


years ago he had a passion for early rising, to the 
great inconvenience of the servants. 
enjoyment of the tremendous responsibility was a} thousand projects in his mind, and -worked with 





thing I shall never forget. Even when he was 
given the wrong signal at King Edward’s Corona. 
tion, and we sang the first anthem out of its place, 
he called to me, ‘ P/ay, for goodness’ sake,’ and 
when I began, followed it with ‘Not like haz, my 
dear chap, this isn’t a funeral.’ It was quite 
impossible to be pessimistic when with him, and 
he always kept a cheerful outlook. In his study 
was a great placard with the legend “Don’t worry 
—smile.’ And he certainly lived up to it, and 
constantly cheered others on. 

How well I remember his setting Crossing the Bay! 
He could not make up his mind about the final 
chords, which are an unusual resolution of a3. He 
tried several ways, and eventually said, “Well, old 
Handel did it in his recitatives, so why shouldn’t I?’ 
So the progression remained as we know it. 

As a lecturer he took the deepest interest in his 
work. I recall his delight when elected Gresham 
Professor, and I well remember being present at 
his inaugural lecture. He told me he was nervous, 
but I know everyone was pleased. He was never so 
happy as when diving into the past, and his enjoyment 
while preparing his illustrations was a thing to see. 
He has been credited with many quips and witty 
sayings; one of the best, surely, was when, at a lecture, 
the sun came through a side-window and worried 
him. He asked that someone would draw the blind. 
Rumour says that it was Dr. C. W. Pearce who 
jumped up and tugged at the cord, which was out 
of order. Sir Frederick, looking on, commented 
jocosely: ‘Ladies and gentlemen, here is a pathetic 
sight. A Mus. Doc. cannot manage a common cord.’ 

His choristers loved him, although he was very 
exacting, and at times severe. I doubt if any man 
was ever more successful than he at training solo 
boys. I recall such names as Percy Fry, Stanley 


soloists, with most beautiful tone. 

Sir Frederick had an extraordinary way of 
illustrating what he wanted, though he had little 
voice. His method seemed to me rather to 
eliminate the bad, and allow the good to germinate, 
with the happy result that the individuality of the 
boy was allowed to develop. 

On one occasion, a couple of boys were reported 
to have thrown an apple across the choir when 
they should have been putting out the books. 
Sir Frederick got the apple, and at practice 
borrowed a knife from one of the culprits. He 
carefully peeled the apple, taking a great deal of 
time over it, and saying how much he appreciated 
the fruit. The boys watched it all with a woeful 
expression. When the peeling was completed, 
Sir Frederick cut the apple in two and gave each 
boy a half with an admonition. Though often 
severe and apparently unrelenting, he was wonder- 
fully kind-hearted, and I and many more remembet 
with gratitude many kind actions. 

His energy was amazing, and I remember many 


He had a 
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the utmost enthusiasm at them all. He was never 
still, and I well recall Sir John Stainer’s advice 
to me, ‘ Hang on to Bridge’s coat-tails.’ It just 
conveyed the idea of Sir Frederick flying around. 
He was always ready (as he said) to ‘Cheer them up, 
my boy,’ and was, indeed, light-hearted as a boy, 
seeing the comical side. When he had been to 
a dinner he would say, on recalling a rather 
solemn speech, how he ‘woke them up.’ And he 
could certainly make a fine speech, being never at 
a loss for an idea or a word. Shouts of laughter 
often drowned him, and he will be sorely missed at 
the functions where for so many years he had 
been wont to speak. 

He enjoyed a joke even against himself, and I 
remember once at the Madrigal Society, when 
Sullivan was president, Sir Frederick, as 
conductor, was giving the pitch by the pitch-pipe. 
He then said, ‘Now gentlemen, please,’ and 
hummed the note again, but a little flat. Sir 
Arthur said, ‘Mr. Conductor, do you wish us to 
start on the note you blew, or on the note you 
sang?’ Sir Frederick was loudest in the shout 
which followed, and often recalled the moment. 
The example left us by this great personality seems 
to me to be © Work hard and keep cheerful.’ The 
writer of an article in the Avening Standard of 
March 18 truly said, ‘Sir Frederick Bridge was an 
organist and a good deal more.’ 

If a small and unobtrusive entry to the musical 
world could commence at six years of age, and 
complete a crowded life which included every 
honourable post an organist can aspire to, then 
surely the memory of Frederick Bridge will be 
an encouragement to all young aspirants to fame 
and achievement. 

In a necessarily hurried tribute such as this I 
may be forgiven for many shortcomings. It has 
been a sorrowful task, and is but a faint presentation 
of what his influence has been for a generation. 
The best appreciation is found in the thousands 
who will mourn his loss. Only to-day, in a some- 
what remote sea-side town, I have heard people 
speaking of his passing with real regret. May his 
memory live long with us! W. G. ALcock. 


MUSIC AT THE EMPIRE EXHIBITION 


The title of this article promises more than can 
be fulfilled, unfortunately. Over a month ago we 
inquired of the Exhibition authorities concerning 
the musical arrangements, but without result. We 
were promised some information; the rest was 
silence. Presumably there is a sub-committee 
charged with the not unimportant task of looking 
after the interests of the most popular of all the arts. 
If so, we would have thought that the Press, and 
above all the musical Press, would long ago have 
been given full information. Almost as many 
people—perhaps even more—are interested in the 
musical attractions as in the various side-shows 
of which a good deal has been heard. 

Of course it may be that the authorities have 


may realise that an exhibition of the kind offers a 
fine opportunity for laying stress on such musical 
achievements as the country has to its credit. 
Even while we write there may be in preparation 
fine programmes of orchestral works ; concerts of 
madrigals, glees, and other typically British choral 
music; Open-air performances of the kind so 
successfully carried out in recent years by the 
League of Arts; performances by crack brass 
bands from industrial centres; and so forth. All 
these and other good things may be under way ; 
but if they are, their preparation is being kept dark. 
The likelier thing is that music will be treated in 
the usual unimaginative fashion—a rota of military 
bands giving performances of the desolating type 
of programme associated with pier-tolls and two- 
penny chairs. If the event proves us to be wrong, 
we shall be delighted. 

So far, we hear of only two definite bits of 
musical organization at Wembley, and both are in 
the department of choralism. ‘There is to be a 
Welsh week, pretty much on the lines suggested 
in a letter from Sir Walford Davies published in 
our issue of March; and Dr. Charles Harriss has 
arranged a series of concerts by massed choirs. 

“Musical Jumboism,’ says the reader—and not 
without some grounds. Yet the same comment has 
been made of every Handel Festival for a long time 
past without diminishing the popularity of that event 
with performers and public alike. And it is odd 
that the protests come from critics who are loud in 
their praise of the massed band concert at the Brass 
Band Festival. ‘The principle cannot be right in 
one case and wrong in the other. It is urged 
that choral singing on a large scale is dis- 
appointing in respect of power and flexibility ; this 
is true, yet it has certain fine qualities that can be 
obtained through no other medium, and so its use is 
justified on special occasions. ‘The disappointed 
listeners are those who expect the wrong thing. 
They forget, for example, that the multiplication 
of voices or instruments beyond a certain point 
does not ensure a proportionate increase in power. 
If, instead of listening for a sound that is as big 
as the appearance of the choir, they would keep 
their ears open during the quiet passages, 
they would have a rich return. There is nothing 
in massed choral work more impressive than a 
pianissimo, with its suggestion of immense 
reserves. Moreover, there is always a thrill in 
seeing or hearing amy common action carried 
out unanimously by a crowd. Didn't Berlioz 
rhapsodise over the grounding-arms by a regiment 
of soldiers? Done soldier by soldier, it was 
nothing; carried out by the whole force, at the 
word of command, it gave Hector one more purple 
passage for his book on ° Orchestration.’ 

We thought of this when Dr. Harriss recently 
sent us particulars of the huge choir he has 
organized for the Exhibition. Huge it is, 
numbering ten thousand voices, with an orchestra 
of five hundred. The collection of such a force 
would be impossible at the present difficult 





some pleasant surprises for musical visitors ; they 





time without the aid of an existing organization. 
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Fortunately, such an aid is at hand in the Imperial 
Choir, founded fourteen years ago. The Doctor 
tells us that the Choir is blessed with loyal and 
energetic officers, whose efforts have met with a 
splendid response. Large contingents are coming 
from many of the chief provincial bodies—the 
Liverpool Philharmonic and Manchester Hallé 
Societies, the Bradford, Birmingham, Bristol, 


Hull, and Newcastle Festival Choirs, and the 
Wolverhampton Choral Society. London, the 
home counties, and the suburbs are well- 


represented by about a hundred choirs. The 






only brought this huge choir into being, but is 
able to gather it together again fourteen 
| years after its inception. During those years 
‘the choir, in degrees of strength varied to 
suit the circumstances, has taken part in a 
number of national events too familiar to 
recount. It is no ordinary feat to carry through 
a succession of events spread over a long and 
exceptionally difficult period. A good many 
musicians could manage to bring off a solitary 
coup; a series calls for a personality of unusual 
driving power. Dr. Harriss makes unsparing 





heavy expenses of some of the larger and more| demands on himself, but even this would be of 


distant choirs will be defrayed in part by generous 
funds raised by the local mayors. 

The musical results ought to be far better than 
those of the performances given by the Imperial 
Choir in Hyde Park in 1919. At Wembley the 
sin zers will be under cover, and the sound will be 
to some extent confined to the Stadium, instead 
of being diffused over an area of about a mile, 
as was the case at Hyde Park. (Readers will 
remember that the Hyde Park singing was more 
sonorous at a considerable distance than close at 
hand.) The acoustic properties of the Stadium 
have been tested, and are said to be remarkably 
good. Visitors may therefore count on hearing 
some imposing choral effects. 

Here is an outline of the scheme of six concerts: 
On May 31, at 2.30, the programme will be of an 
‘Empire Day’ character, with a selection of short 
works, such as Purcell’s Come, #/ you dare, the fine 
chorus, ‘ Forward through the glimmering darkness,’ 
from Parry’s Var and Peace, the conductor’s own 
Empire of the Sea, a chorale from Mackenzie’s 
Jubilee Ode, Land of Hope and Glory, &c., with a 
Haydn chorus—Achieved ts the glorious work—by 
way of finale. 

June 14 will be devoted to Handel, with four 
groups of extracts from So/omon, Judas Maccabeus, 
Samson, and The Messiah. This ought to be a 
particularly effective concert. There will be an 
element of the unusual, too, for Sound an alarm 
will be sung by all the tenors, and Let the bright 
Seraphim by all the sopranos, with twenty trumpets 
playing the obbligato. 

On June 28 there will be a miscellaneous 
programme, opening with the march and chorus, 
‘Hail, bright abode,’ from TZuannhduser, and 
including short choral works by Coleridge-Taylor, 
Harriss, Gounod, Barnby, Mendelssohn, Rossini, 
Sullivan, &c. 

July 12 is Mendelssohn Day, with extracts from 
Elijah, The Hymn of Praise, and Athalte. 

July 19 will be given up to selections from 
Haydn, German, Elgar, Bishop, Handel, Sullivan, 
&c. 

The last concert, August 9, will consist of music 
by British composers—Sullivan, Elgar, Parry, 
Coleridge-Taylor, Holst, and Geoffrey Shaw. 

Whatever views may be held as to the artistic 
value of musical performances on so vast a scale, 
one cannot withold admiration for the enthusiasm, 
energy, and organizing ability of the man who not 


little avail without his gift of imbuing his huge 


force with a like zeal. 


THE ‘BEL CANTO’ 
By HERMAN KLEIN 


What is the Be/ canto? The literal meaning 
of the term, as most are aware, is ‘The Art 
and Practice of Beautiful Singing.’ It is not 
exactly a term in common use, but singers 
generally surmise that it is intended to refer to an 
ideal kind of vocal art associated with the old 
Italian school, and not encountered so readily as 
cabbages and turnips and the other vegetables that 
ordinarily adorn a musical greengrocer’s shop. 
Curiously enough, it never occurred to me to use 
this term as a title for the lecture which I gave at 
Wigmore Hall a year ago. Hoping to appeal toa 
wider public, I simply called it “How to sing 
Mozart,’ to interest a few of the people who are 
supposed to worship the very name of Mozart. 
Alas, it didn’t crowd the hall! But after the 
notices had appeared, there was a different tale to 
tell: everybody wanted me to repeat the lecture. 
I declined to do so, because I knew that if I did, 
the singers who ought to have come to take a 
cheap lesson might again stop away, while the 
professional ‘dead-heads’ would surely be dis- 
appointed if they did not receive free tickets. So 
I resolved, after reading those notices, to publish 
my lecture in book-form as an ‘essay,’ much 
amplified and improved ; and then it was that the 
term Be/ canto first crossed my mind. If, I thought, 
the music of Mozart suggests and requires only 
beautiful singing, that must be the right name for 
the little book ; and its ‘particular reference to the 
singing of Mozart’ can serve for the sub-title. The 
result so far has proved that no mistake was made. 

Now it is my object to avoid so far as 
possible any vain repetitions of the statements of 
fact—the technical details, the plain, ordinary 





words of advice—that are to be found in this 
| Essay of mine. I have no desire to bore those 
| who have read it, and still less desire to ‘choke 
| off’ those who might have some idea of buying it. 
| There can be no necessity for me to describe in 
|these columns what really constitutes ‘beautiful 
| singing.’ I am as perfectly certain that readers are 
capable of recognising and acknowledging what 
|we call the Ae/ canto, the instant they hear an 
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example of it. The misfortune, of course, is that | 
there is so little of it to be heard. And why?| 
‘Ay,’ as Hamlet says, there’s the rub!’ What is 
the reason of this amazing rarity, which seems to be 
growing more marked as time goes on? We read 
and hear all sorts of explanations for it, most 
of them pitched in a minor, negative key ; but they 
do not help us as a rule to arrive at the truth, 
much less to find the remedy. It is of no use, for 
instance, to tell us that the voices no longer exist. 
We know better. They are discoverable in all 
parts of the globe—the more remote and Anti- 
podean the more likely. It is equally absurd, in 
my opinion, to assert that the race of fine teachers 
ended with this or that man. I don’t believe it. 
There are teachers as capable and discerning 
to-day as ever there were. Then we are told that 
this or that secret of the art has been lost, stolen, 
or mislaid—I am not sure which. Anyhow, I 
don’t believe that either; for, to tell the truth, 
there was never any actual secret to lose, steal, or 
mislay. 

Nevertheless, there must be a fundamental 
cause for this prevalent rarity of exemplars of the 
Bel canto, and it lies, to my thinking, in just as 
many contributory reasons as there are contributory 
factors in the great combination which makes up 
the art of the Be/ canzo itself. 

If there were any real secret it would reside, 
I think, in that word ‘combination.’ We are 
working for high ideals—call it perfection if you 
will. How can we arrive there except by the 
perfect union of perfect materials, the latter 
backed by natural instinct, disposition, environ- 
ment, brains, industry, and general conditions, 
which are also perfect for the purpose? That is 
the combination for and with which we have to 
strive. We shall attain it about as frequently as 
the man who plays all his life for the big prize in 
the Italian lottery. Itis a game of ‘Lotto.’ There 
are five numbers in the winning line, and if you guess 
only one you gain some sort of prize. If you guess 
two or more you are extraordinarily lucky ; but if you 
guess the whole coméinazione you win a fortune. 
We may aptly inquire, ‘Is there such a thing as 
the ‘imperfect’ Be/ canto? To which I would 
answer, Yes; just as there are degrees of beauty in 
all Art and perceptible blemishes in Nature herself. 
It depends really upon what qualities we include 
in that which I have termed * The Art and Practice 
of Beautiful Singing.’ Let us suppose these 
qualities to be grouped under five headings, 
akin to the five numbers of the comdinazione in 
the lottery. They would stand as follow: 


(1.) Voice (includes ear and physique). 


(2.) Sostenuto (includes breathing, vowel- 


formation, resonance). 


(3.) Legato (includes the scale, light or dark 
tone, colour). 


(4.) Flexibility (includes all florid singing). 


(5.) Phrasing (includes, diction, expression, 





and all interpretation). 


It will be obvious that each and every one of 
these forms part of the Se/ canto; though only 
when all do so in the fullest degree of perfection 
is the highest result attained. That is the 
equivalent of getting every figure correct in the 
numbers on the ‘Lotto’ line. 

(1.) Look how often you groan over the 
Vox et praeteria nihil. For what the voice does 
alone is far from being the whole of the Be/ 
canto any more than the ability to sing well can 
satisfy without beauty and charm of vocal tone. 
There must be both elements present in the ideal 
combination. The reason why the voice comes 
first into consideration and retains the foremost 
place throughout, is that it is the human instru- 
ment, the basic creator of musical sound upon 
which the whole vocal structure is built. There 
is, of course, a vast difference between being 
gifted with a beautiful voice and being what is 
called a ‘born singer’; but that is another ques- 
tion. The organ remains the prime essential ; the 
supremacy of the tone is, save in the rarest 
instances, paramount. It serves to convey 
the melody of the song to the ears of those who 
listen; and the more beautifully it does so the 
more beautiful the music seems to be. The 
simpler the vocal line the greater the need for 
irreproachable “/mére, emission, and management 
of the tone. 

These are qualities that appeal not only to 
critics but to the least cultivated audiences who 
love what they term ‘good singing.’ Hence their 
positive dislike for the so-called wrato, or any- 
thing approaching it. They ask, How can a man 
presume to be a draughtsman if his hand trembles 
so that he cannot draw a straight line? They 
want their beloved Mozart tune pure and free from 
this aspen-leaf-like delivery; and they are right. 
Any sort of /vemo/o, natural or acquired, has no 
place in the Se/ canto; its presence at once 
obliterates the word 4e/. In the same way, the 
slightest deviation from the pitch upsets the whole 
effect. The singer must, therefore, have an 
impeccable ear. I do not for the moment enlarge 
upon the question—how far, or in what manner, it 
is possible for competent instruction to avert or to 
cure either of the vicious faults just referred to. I 
merely state that both things are possible, though 
I greatly prefer the prevention to the cure. But 
let me add that, if I have heard both the zdrato 
and false intonation from the mouths of many 
artists whose names were famous in the ‘ palmy 
days’ of opera, they ceased from that moment to 
be in my estimation true exponents of the e/ 
canto. I except one or two in whom the ¢vemo/o 
appeared only with advancing years ; for example, 
Santley. But from first to last Patti, Tietjens, 
Nilsson, Scalchi, Trebelli, Sembrich, Patey, Sims 
Reeves, Edward Lloyd, Ben Davies, Jean and 
Edouard de Reszke, Lassalle—to name only the 
pick of those great singers whom I have heard 
myself—never betrayed the smallest suspicion of it. 

(2.) It is somewhat difficult to separate from 
each other the first and second factors in our 
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scheme, so closely are breathing, vowel-formation, = ‘tone—perfectly sustained, spread, as it were, ew 
and resonance bound up with the questions relating | over the surface of the melody, be it glassy or it 
to the organ itself. Nor have I space to dwell | rippling or billowy—is the real cachet of the tt 
on these at the length they deserve. ‘The science| beautiful singer. Without it how can you do +t 
of breathing is of vital importance, but, being the | | justice to the sublime solos of Handel, of Bach, js 
most elusive, it is the most neglected. Correct ‘of Haydn, of Mozart? But I think this great - 
diaphragmatic breath-pressure is unquestionably the | feature of the e/ canto, rare as it has become, is tc 
surest guarantee of a steady tone and of every |still to be heard. It is still practised, and therefore b 
practicable gradation of tone-power. Easy, natural, | available, at the hands of a few distinguished He 
phonetically-accurate vowel-formation has to allow | artists, who have devoted the necessary time and 0 
the resultant tone a direct, uninterrupted access, | labour to mastering it. This is not the occasion fe 
not only from the larynx to the mouth, but to the| for mentioning names, but I fancy most of us can 0 
whole of the resonating cavities or chambers that | do that for ourselves—on the fingers of two hands, 9s 
are provided for the purpose of reinforcing that| or even one. Anyhow that ‘secret’ has not been h 
tone. Here delicacy of adjustment, true balance | lost! d 
between force and resistance, in a word, equal But in the rendering of the great 18th-century o 
proportion and elasticity everywhere, can alone! masters—to go back no further—there is a some. o 
bring about the perfect result. | thing that has been lost, if only quite recently re 
(3.) The value of the perfect scale is inestimable. | (perhaps, therefore, only ‘ mislaid’), which was a o 
The art of achieving it is both under-estimated and | highly-cherished characteristic of the school 
misunderstood. With the singing of the scale is|of the e/ canto. You are only too well h 
interwoven the blending of the registers, the|aware that these old masters did not content b 
direction and management of breath-support on| themselves with plain, straightforward melodies. it 
ascending and descending passages, the realisation| It was their habit to embroider them. The oO 
that the tone is permanently centred in the asgue| modern generation asks, Why, in heaven’s name, al 
(as is the picture upon the screen), and that it is| if they could write such delicious tunes, did P 
by means of the resonance, not the action of the/they not ‘leave well alone’? Why not? Because, tk 
throat-muscles, that we anticipate the pitch of | | experiencing the sensations peculiar to their epoch, rt 
the rising scale—just as it is by the maintenance | | they did not feel that they had expressed them- b 
of that resonance that we prevent sudden drops | selves in sufficiently varied fashion unless they al 
and changes of mechanism in the descending | introduced some vocal contrast redolent of the art b 
scale. To these last, as to the abuse of the! of their day. They were not in a hurry to reach th 
medium and chest registers by pushing the tone|the coda; and, unlike most modern composers, si 
upwards with exc essive breath-force, may be/their first thought, as a rule, was to ‘give the fe 
attributed the so-called ‘ breaks’ which render an| singer a chance.’ fc 
even scale impossible, and create some of the| Well, they often did so by dint of every florid Vv 
worst ills that beset the human voice. | device that occurred to them—runs, divisions, y 
On the other hand, the true art requires a| ornamentations, brilliant passages of every imagin- th 
/egato in which the voice glides imperceptibly from | able description ; yet always (such was their genius te 
the middle of one note to the middle of the| and their skill) conceived in the spirit of the rest e} 
next, without alteration of vowel shape or of|of the piece—that is, in complete harmony with ul 
resonant position. It requires an equal command | the main design, and no less calculated, according N 
of the light and dark “méres—the former for the | to their belief, to give it vivid and vigorous musical bi 
rapid scales and florid passages that are to be| expression. Naturally, therefore, they expected in 
executed with combined speed and brilliancy ; the| from the singer a rendering entirely in character th 
sombre tone for the slower scales and for passages | with their music—not merely a neat execution of d 
that demand a serious, a dramatic, or a declama-| their runs and ornaments, but, together with the re 
tory character. This darker tone owes its peculiar | right energy and accent, a faithful portrayal of the to 
qualities, be it remembered, to the deeper position | emotion or sentiment conveyed by the text. It 
of the larynx, to the enlargement of the pharynx,| It is the power or the understanding to do this ac 
and to the more extensive use of the resonating|that I find missing in the oratorio singers of it 
cavities at the back of the nose. Without the aid| to-day. Indeed, I may say that I have heard no of 
of these accessories such an attribute as colour or| examples of what I may call the heroic oratorio 5} 
variety of colour in singing would be practically | style for a very long while. The last Englishman er 
impossible. All these things must, therefore, be|who possessed it in the supreme degree was o1 
absolutely indispensable to the accomplishment of | Santley. When he sang lVhy do the nations? ot SE 
the Be/ canto. | Revenge, Timotheus, you felt that his runs were th 
(4.) It seems reasonable to conclude that our| something more than exercises thrown in for effect. fe 
fourth factor, namely Flexibility and Florid| They illustrated and enforced the argument of his sc 
Singing, has been allowed for and considered in|theme. Again, I have never heard anyone sing lie 
the section I have just dealt with. Yes; but not| Rejoice greatly or From mighty Kings as did ar 
adequately. It is true that the 4ga‘o must and | Tietjens. Nilsson sang one and Adelina Patti the 
should pervade—unless something else be indicated | other brilliantly enough, and so that their luscious re 
—every form of vocal phraseology. The smooth,|tones penetrated to the farthest corners of the ; 
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centre transept of the Crystal Palace. So far, it 
was Bel canto, to be sure. But neither of 
those gifted sopranos imbued their runs with 
the extraordinary dramatic quality, the intensity of 
exaltation, that ‘Tietjens brought to _ bear, 
and, as I am told, Jenny Lind had brought 
to bear upon the same music before her. Far 
back in the ’seventies, too, I heard several times 
another great oratorio and opera singer, a dasso 
cantante named Agnesi, a favourite at all the 
festivals, as well as at Her Majesty’s Theatre. His 
coloratura was like a woman’s, his Rossini as easy 
and graceful as the song of a bird. But in Handel 
he declaimed his runs with just that wonderful 
dramatic sense that I speak of, and made them 
contribute their full share towards the realisation 
of the poetic idea. How I wish that this rare and 
remarkable feature of bygone Handelian singing 
could be revived! 

(5.) In what I have just been saying I may 
have trenched slightly upon points that properly 
belong to the fifth section of my scheme. If so, 
it only proves how closely these various branches 
of the subject are allied; and, besides, there was 
already much more to say on such topics as 
Phrasing, Diction, Expression, and Interpretation, 
than space could possibly permit me to add now. 
It might suffice to observe that the Be/ can/o is 
bound up with the demonstration of all these 
attributes. So it is. But everybody does not 
believe it. There are to-day those who think, in 
their wisdom, that the grand old school of Italian 
singing, taught by Manuel Garcia, Lamperti, and a 
few of their contemporaries, paid little heed to the 
form or character of the musical phrase; to the 
value of the consonant; to the pure sound of 
vowels other than those of their own language; to 
the vocal colour demanded by the sense of the 
text; or, in short, any s#wance of utterance or 
expression that might perchance interfere with the 
uninterrupted flow of this precious Se/ cantio. 
Nothing could be farther from the fact. The com- 
bination which the old teachers sought to embody 
in their art was not less rare and wonderful 
than that which they looked for and sometimes 
discovered in the virgin talent of their pupils. I 
repeat that the Se/ canfo must be all-comprehensive 
to be worthy of the name. It must be all-beautiful. 
It must be beautiful in itself, and it must lend an 
additional beauty to the music which it interprets ; 
it must, moreover, reflect and convey the beauty 
of the language to which that music is allied. 
The pitfalls of speech and language seem to be 
endless, bottomless. Yet good singing can avoid 
Or overcome them all. It unites singing and 
speaking into a single act, merges the word into 
the tone, and makes each free from the inter- 
ference of the other, whilst preserving the true 
sound and the natural quality of both. The rest 
lies with the mentality and temperament of the 
artist. 

The r-esent-day tendency to exaggerate is 
responsible for many evils, and each nationality 
appears to encourage exaggeration in some form 





or another. ‘The predominant sin is the zdra‘o, 
which began in France, extended to Italy and 
Russia, and has now secured an alarming hold in 
England. The countries most free from its 
pernicious influence are probably Germany and 
America, though they too have their national 
vocal sins. But if British singers can check their 
inclination to be throaty ; if the French and the 
Americans can avoid being nasal ; if the Italians 
and Russians can keep their voices steady; and 
if the Germans can obtain sympathetic tone by 
using their hard palates less—then what will there 
be to prevent the universal recognition and adop- 
tion of the Be/ canto by all who are capable of 
recapturing the method of it. 

I want to conclude these remarks with a word 
on the subject of Tradition. It is a matter of 
great importance, and one on which I have 
been slightly misunderstood. I have never for 
a moment held the belief that obedience to 
a traditional rendering of 18th-century music 
—particularly that of Handel and Mozart— 
should hamper the singer’s conception or indi- 
viduality of expression. I have never had in 
mind the kind of tradition that could compel 
such a thing. There is no hard-and-fast rule 
either way. If the singer adhered strictly to every 
note exactly as it appeared upon the printed page 
he would incur the charge of not knowing his 
business. If he altered phrases, varied the 
ornamentation, or introduced appoggiaturas in 
places where they were not indicated, he would 
be liable to be told that he was taking unwarrant- 
able liberties with the text. Certain things 
have to be done in a certain manner; and the 
manner in which they were done during the 
composer’s lifetime, with his approval, is the 
manner that should set the example for all time. 

Tradition is the sole means for handing that 
authority down from generation to generation. 
Therefore, where there is an alternative choice, 
let us do our utmost to get hold of the szgh¢ 
tradition ; and, when we have done so, mind that we 
follow it and stick toit! Then it will justly fill its 
place in the art of the Be/ canto. 

A CRITIC ON HIS CRITICS 
By M.-D. CALVvocoREssI 


Shortly after my Principles and Methods 0) 
Musical Criticism had appeared, a friend and 
colleague of mine said to me: ‘One of these days 
I shall pull that book of yours to pieces.’ And 
before I had found time to frame a suitable reply, he 
added ruefully: “But you don’t mind: it will only 
give you more to write about.’ 

He was altogether right. Nothing could please 
me more than to see every point in my book 
dissected and discussed, for only thus can the 
needful testing of my assertions or suggestions be 
carried further than I was able to carry it. 

Of course, I am as eager to take part in the 
further stages of the conflict as I was to start it 
going. Hence this article, whose sole object is to 
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deal with certain points raised by critics with 
regard to my book. Otherwise, the only thing I 
could write on the matter would be an expression 
of my whole-hearted gratitude for the keen 
attention and generous treatment which rewarded 
my efforts. 

But it is clear that a certain number of things 
call for more explanation. For instance, I was 
accused of having done, at times, the very reverse 
of what I was aiming at. One critic asserted (not 
in print) that my book might have been named 
‘the bankruptcy of criticism.’ It is quite true that 
I did not scruple to state the deficiencies and 
dangers of criticism as bluntly and as forcibly as 
possible. 





selected a few instances among several hundreds 
in my files, and now I am asked, “ Why quote these 
nonentities ?’ 

It is all very well, but neither d’Ortigue nor 
Fétis was without authority and influence in his 
day. ‘Turning to Grove’s Dictionary, I find that 
d’Ortigue wrote for practically all the important 
French papers or reviews of his time, and sat on 
many commissions, historical and scientific. Feétis 
is described as ‘ the most learned, laborious, and 
prolific musical litterateur of his time.’ He was 
for many years the director of the Brussels 
Conservatoire. His books were widely read, and 
his Reowe Musicale ‘was the foundation of the 
musical Press of France.’ Surely, if critics 





For this, Mr. Percy Scholes gently, but firmly, 
rebuked me. Why, he asked, should I, after 
saying that ‘a critic should no more wish to 
disparage criticism than a brewer to disparage 
beer,’ proceed to say, ‘let the critic realise that 
all criticism must be tinged with prejudice of some 
sort’? ‘The quotation was not quite accurate. 
What I wrote is ‘let the critic realise, if facts point 
that way, that . . .’ which, I believe, makes a 
slight difference. But surely the best way not to 
inspire mistrust is to avoid promising more than 
one is sure to achieve. Critics are all too prone 
to believe that they can chew whatever they incline 
to bite. This rashness is perilous in itself, but 
never more than when accompanied by a feeling 
of self-righteousness. If I could find a way of 
uttering my warning more forcibly, I should do so 
at once; for every day I notice something that 
shows how needful it is. 

I sought to emphasise the point by quoting a 
few—a very few—absurd judgments uttered long 
ago. I appended two quotations from contem- 
porary authors—Prof. Corder and Mr. Rutland 
Boughton—in order to show that censure of 
unwonted types of music always runs on the same 
lines, being careful to point out that the similitude 
‘was nothing to build upon for controversial pur- 
poses.’ Certain critics found the list instructive ; 
others—Mr. Ernest Newman and Mr. Harvey 
Grace—declared it futile. 

The former wrote: 


It is really only trifling with us to 
d’Ortigue on Wagner at this time of day. 
the name of common-sense was d’Ortigue ? 


quote a 
Who in 


And the latter : 


Does it matter now (even if it ever did matter) 
what such pedants as Fétis and d’Ortigue thought of 
Mozart and Wagner? 


Mr. Newman further remarks, quite rightly, 
that the average intelligent musician and music- 
lover was always well-disposed towards and 
appreciative of new men and new works of 
genius. My book not being and not pretending 


to be a history of the evolution of musical taste, 
I did not have to deal with this aspect of the 
I was concerned with the attitude of 


question. 





I 


professional critics—not necessarily all critics. 


enjoying such distinctions and so great a choice 
of outlets nowadays were dismissed as nonentities, 
there would be something of an outcry. My sole 
intention was to warn my readers against the Feétis’s 
and d’Ortigues of the present time or of the future. 
Such people may not be good critics. But they 
are influential enough for a time to deter others 
from further hearing, buying, and studying the 
works they inveigh against. 

But I did not attempt to quote instances of 
‘wrong’ judgments of contemporary music: for 
the only way of doing so would have been to pit 
my own verdicts against the verdicts quoted. 
This in a book on principles and points of method 
would have been, I think, fatal. It is a constant 
experience with me (and must be with many others), 
that if a principle is set forth and then an 
application suggested, anybody who happens to 
disagree with the application will start overlooking 
or mistrusting the principle. 

The fact that you may accept a principle whole- 
heartedly, and yet be free to reject this or that 


particular application of it, appears to be a 
stumbling-block for criticism: but it really is a 
safeguard for the conscientious critic. For even 


the most excellent principles lend themselves to an 
infinite variety of applications. Properly to apply 
them is the whole art of criticism, and it is in the 
methods of application that each critic asserts his 
individuality. Hence, in a work devoted to 
principles, it is far better to avoid side-issues. 

When first I read Sir Henry Hadow’s admirable 
Essay on Musical Criticism (in Studies in Modern 
Music), I regretted that he should not have gone 
deeper into certain matters of moment—for 
instance, given more definite illustrations in 
support of his comments on the principles of 
vitality and the principle of fitness. But so soon 
as I tried my own hand at similar investigations, | 
began to realise how wise he had been to restrict 
himself to points of principle which are ut 
challengeable. Accordingly, I decided in turn t 
exclude from my book all references to particular 
applications, which, I repeat it, usually depend 
upon each critic’s individual outlook. People who 
wish to know my own way of deciding how far 4 
piece of music is ‘good’ or ‘bad’ must, I fear, 
seek information outside my Principles and 
Methods of Musical Criticism. 
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Mr. Dunton Green doubts the wisdom of what 
he apparently considers an excess of caution: 


One wonders [he writes] whether this purely objective 
method is most conducive to the end the writer has in 
view, and whether the expression of his personal 
opinion would not in many instances have carried 
greater weight. 


I entertain no doubt of this kind. But, 
curiously enough, Mr. Newman considers that I 
have fallen into the very pitfall I tried so hard to 
avoid. 

This is the reason he gives for his view : 


The question is, Can any critic, however hard and 
conscientiously he may try, quite place himself at the 
point of view of those who differ from him? Perhaps 
not; Mr. Calvocoressi, indeed, unconsciously shows 
more than once how difficult this is. Nobody is more 
aware than he is of the necessity for it: but twice at 
least he shows an unconscious bias in his own judgment, 
an unconscious inability to see the thing as some others 
see it. Does he not, for instance, range himself too 
obviously, in his discussion of a certain passage in 
Hubert Parry, on the side of those who look with a 
horror that is sometimes amusing on ‘literary music’? 
Parry says that ‘ unless the tonality is made intelligible, 
a work which has no words becomes obscure.’ Mr. 
Calvocoressi seems to me to take fright quite needlessly 
at this. ‘It shows,’ he says, ‘the tendency, in certain 
types of mind, never to judge music except by reference 
to some third term of comparison, which must needs 
consist of something cognitive.’ But surely this is at 
once to misunderstand Parry and to set up a doubtful 
esthetic tribunal of Mr. Calvocoressi’s own. Parry is 
merely stating an obvious truth—that while a piece of 
music that has a literary basis can occasionally venture 
on a procedure for which the words supply ample 
justification (the ending of the Zr/-A7zng is a simple 
case in point), a piece of ‘ pure’ music must be intelligible 
in and by itself. 


I wish to appeal, firstly, against the word 
‘unconscious.’ On pages 73, 74 of my book I 
describe four different — indeed, conflicting— 
attitudes towards programme music: Riemann’s, 
Prof. Niecks’s, Mr. Newman’s, and my own, 
giving chapter and verse for each. I plead guilty 
to feeling that music which does not strike me as 
satisfactory in itself remains unsatisfactory to me 
in spite of all programmes and words ; but certainly 
not guilty to being unconscious of this bias of 
mine, or to having attempted to hide it when 
writing my book. 

One of the main principles I tried to make clear 
is that the logic of music is not demonstrable in 
terms of the intellect. I may be right or wrong, 
but surely I am justified in taking Parry’s axiom 
as it stands. Mr. Newman does not agree to 
this : 

Parry, of course, phrased the principle in terms 
of the zsthetic of his own day: but the fundamental 
truth of it applies also to the music of a later day, 
whether tonal, atonal, or omnitonal. Mr. Calvocoressi 
jibs at it, I think, because of an unconscious bias 
against ‘literary’ music: his use of the phrase ‘certain 
types of mind’ seems to me to prove this. 


The edition of Grove from which I quoted 
Parry’s axiom is dated 1910. ‘The terms are 
unequivocal; and nobody, I think, will read 
Parry’s article (vol. v., p. 119) without realising 
how definitely Parry, when he speaks of tonality, 


means tonality in the usual sense, and not a 
fundamental truth applying to music atonal or 
omnitonal.’ He asserts that nothing but tonality 
can make ‘ pure’ music intelligible. 

My critics, very rightly, go by what I actually 
wrote, making no allowances for what I might have 
intended to write. I did the same with the texts I 
selected for discussion. My point was that, for 
the time being, the intellect cannot find in ‘atonal’ 
music the kind of logic it finds in tonal music, 
and that, therefore, people to whom this kind of 
logic is the sole possible from the purely musical 
point of view are liable to judge to-day’s music 
unfavourably. The question of programme 
music versus pure music does not come in at all 
at that point of my argument; as I said before, it 
is dealt with in another chapter. 

I tried my best to be unequivocal on the 
particularly delicate matter of the mind’s function. 
Apparently I was not always successful. Mr. 
Haddon Squire, for instance, sees ‘confusion, 
if not self-contradiction,’ in the two following 
paragraphs : 

Sounds and rhythms cannot convey directly to 


the intellect a meaning such as may be conveyed by 
words, colours, shapes, and lines, 


Of sounds and rhythms the intellect is able to 
form as clear a conception as of any concrete object or 
abstract idea, 


He says that the words ‘intellect’ and ‘ meaning’ 
would here require ‘strict definition.’ 

The matter is so important that I will proceed 
to try to make it clear. 

I cannot read the cuneiform script, therefore 
it conveys no meaning tome. But I can form as 
clear a conception of cuneiform signs as of any 
others: see, for instance, that this one consists of 
two long nails lying parallel, with a shorter one 
cross-wise, and that other of one long nail under 
three tin-tacks. Hence to ascribe an arbitrary 
and probably altogether unjustified ‘meaning’ to 
cuneiform script, there is but one step. The 
comparison, of course, is not to be pushed 
further; for the sole object of a script is to 
convey a meaning to the intellect. But exactly as 
the would-be decipherer of cuneiform script started 
by assuming that the ‘meaning’ was determined by 
certain relations between signs—to be proved right 
or wrong by the issue—so do theorists stand 
telling us that a certain kind of thing makes sense 
in music, whereas another kind of thing does not. 
But as music does not consist of an alphabet of 
signs, the sole issue that will prove them right or 
wrong is the ultimate response of the ‘average 
intelligent musician and music-lover.’ In short, 
my two propositions were intended to pave the 
way for the very discussion in which I refer to 
Parry’s axioms and to others. Therefore it is very 
important that there should be no ambiguity. The 
words to whose exact sense special attention should 
be given are the words ‘ meaning’ and ‘conception.’ 
The distinction lies between these two, and not— 
as Mr. Haddon Squire seems to think—between 





the words ‘ intellect’ and ‘ meaning.’ 
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I am most grateful to the critics who have 
afforded. me the opportunity for reconsidering 
my dicta or further elucidating them. As I 
expected —but far more than I expected—criticisms 
of my book provide a good deal of food for 
thought and contain invaluable suggestions. My 
one regret is that it will not be possible for 
students to read them all in conjunction with the 
book itself. This I have attempted partly to 
remedy by quoting here the principal objections 
put forward or emendations suggested. 


Hd DLibitum 


By ‘FeEste’ 


BROWS, HIGH AND LOW 


The question of popular taste has been aired in 
a good many quarters lately. We have had Rose 
Macaulay and A. P. Herbert discussing the public 
taste in fiction, Clemence Dane and Sir Marshall 
Hall debating a similar point in connection with 
the theatre, a host of correspondents in the Daz/y 
Graphic and other journals telling us what they 
want in the way of opera and music, and so forth. 
As usual, there has been insistence on the old cry 
that the fact of a novel or a piece of music having 
an enormous sale is proof of some kind of merit. 
This hoary fallacy found its most uncompromising 
supporter in Winifred Graham, the novelist. She 
was roused by the following onslaught by 
Dr. Lyttelton* : 
If a boy was always given good English, he learned 
good English and to hate bad. We should not have 
novelists, as we had to-day, with circulations of two 


million for books that absolute drivel from 
beginning to end. 


were 


The condemnation is sweeping, but not un- 
deserved by some of the worst efforts of Sir Hall 
Caine, Ethel M. Dell, A. S. M. Hutchinson, and 
others. I have not read any of Miss Graham’s 
novels, and her reply to Dr. Lyttelton is sufficient 
to warn me off making the attempt : 

I think the statement is ridiculous, because to be a 
best-seller a book must have merit. If it had not, it 
would never get that wonderful public. We are very 
anxious to learn the secret of writing best-sellers. I 
have heard it said that if you write a book to please 
yourself, you also please the public. 


Don’t we recognise this plea as one that is 
constantly brought forward in defence of bad 
music? Yet it is completely disproved by the 
staggering sales of Jes, we have no bananas. | 
have never heard anybody defend, much less 
praise, either words or music, yet it made fortunes 
for the little group of men who inflicted it on us. 
Why did we succumb to it? The answer is 
important, because it explains the vogue of nine- 
tenths of the ‘best-sellers.’ Wasn’t it largely a 
matter of propaganda? The newspapers told us 









that the United States had gone mad on the song ; 
the chorus was printed in a good many daily and 
weekly journals; the bands in restaurants and 
dance-halls played it ; comedians sang it; and the 
mere handful of us who somehow escaped these 
attacks were caught by the piano-organs and 
whistling errand-boys. In the fashionable jargon 
of to-day, it was a particularly virulent case of 
mass psychology and herd instinct. So severe 
was the attack that any comedian who was at a 
loss, and wished to raise a laugh, had merely to say, 
Yes, we have no—and roars of laughter drowned the 
remainder. Every year—more, every half-year— 
sees us obsessed by some such inane song or 
catchword. 

It is almost entirely a matter of suggestion 
acting on the sheep-like instincts of the crowd. 
Tell people, by means of the daily Press, that in a 
few weeks’ time they will all be hailing one 
another with some nonsensical expression, as 
*There’s ’air!’ or singing a similarly fatuous song, 
and they are half-way towards doing it as soon as 
they have read the words. They need only meet 
a few victims before succumbing themselves. 
Such things are epidemic. But to say that the 
catchword in question is a flash of wit, and the song 
an inspiration, merely because they have captured 
everybody, is almost as foolish as to assert, during 
an outbreak of measles, that the disease must be a 
boon and a blessing on the ground that quite a lot 
of people are going in for it. So long as we 
realise that the vogue of a song is as a rule no 
more than a kind of measles, no harm is done. 
The mischief begins when people who ought to 
know better assert that wild popularity is proof of 
merit. 


, 


Not long since a lecturer at University College, 
London, was holding forth on this point. Critics 
are fair game, of course, so I was not surprised to 
see that the lecturer began with a dig at them. 
“Some critics,’ he said, “appeared to share a 
feeling of superiority, and their contempt for what 
was called popular music matched in many cases 
their hostility towards any new form or idiom.’ 
Here we see the usual failure to distinguish 
between the good and bad kinds of popular music. 
To-day, thanks largely to the Promenades, the 
gramophone, and other agencies, there is an 
enormous amount of fine music which is popular, 
and no critic of standing feels contempt for it. 
The only objection he is likely to raise is against 
its over-frequent performance to the detriment of 
other music equally good, and equally likely to be 
popular. ‘To raise objections of this kind is a part 
of his job, and it is a pity so reasonable an attitude 
is often misunderstood. But it is clear from what 
followed that the lecturer did not mean good, 
popular music. He was alluding to such things as 
Yes, we have no bananas. After pointing out that 
all musicians ‘except perhaps a few extremely 
exclusive persons ’ (such as those sniffing critics !) 
desired to make music more and more popular, he 
went on: 





* Headmaster of Eton, 1905-16 
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It would seem necessary to learn, if possible, the 
elements of attraction which led the populace to become 
infected overnight, as it were, by a certain rhythm or 
tune, so that, within a few hours, an arrangement of 
tones was being sounded by every errand boy, and 
played on every street organ. 


There is no mystery, as I have tried to show 
above. As a proof that the vogue of a tune is 
usually a result of propaganda, we have the 
‘Bananas’ example. Less often it is due to some 
fortuitous circumstance—-v.g., even so good a tune 
as Zipperary languished, and would have died 
a speedy death, but for the fact of its being sung 
by some of the First Expeditionary Force when 
starting for France. 


Among the most useful chapters in Percy 
Scholes’s recently-published book, Cvo¢chers, are 
those in which he discusses this question of 
popularity. Speaking of ‘quality in music,’ he 
gives an example of an obviously poor tune which 
was ‘boosted’ (1) by its refrain being printed in 
the daily Press, and so circulated among millions 
of people, and (2) by performance at the Albert 
Hall by Dame Clara Butt. ‘Try over this refrain’ 
urged the advertisement : 





ay I 
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I don’t know the title of the song (the ‘com- 
poser,’ by the by, is Ivor Novello), and, despite 
the free trying-over of the refrain, it does not 
appear to have turned out to be what Charing Cross 
Road calls a ‘winner.’ (On second thoughts, 
perhaps we should say ‘because of’ instead of 
* despite.’) 

But suppose that a detachment of the first 
Expeditionary Force had embarked singing this 
refrain instead of 7Zipferary, and that it had 

caught on’—as it almost certainly would have 
done in the circumstances—would the fact prove 
it to be a good tune instead of the doleful and 
machine-made string of notes that a glance shows 
itto be? Yet we may be sure that its popularity 
would have led to such comments as, ‘Your 
highbrow classical composers can’t write tunes to 
capture the public as this one does.’ Of course 
the answer is that classical composers have written 
tunes that have been popular for generations, and 
will be popular for generations to come, whereas 
the innings of such things as Bubbles and Yes, 
we have is merely a matter of months. (For 


example, within a few weeks of the highest point 
witness giving 


of the Yes, we haze fever, a 








evidence in a_ performing rights case _ said 
incidentally that no dance band would be heard 
playing the song: its day was over.) What is such 
popularity by the side of that enjoyed by the 
Largo and a score more of Handel’s best-known 
tunes, Bach’s Avza and other things, hundreds of 
movements and extracts from Beethoven, Chopin, 
Schubert, Wagner, Elgar, &c.? Our Darewskis, 
Ivor Novellos, and Irving Berlins don’t know the 
difference between real popularity and a mere 
passing craze—a craze usually engineered at vast 
cost and effort in advertising. 

Apropos of this question of advertising expense, 
I remember reading in the Canadian Music Trades 
Review a year or sO ago some revelations as to the 
amount spent on popularising songs and dance 
music of the Yes, we have type. I am sorry I 
didn’t make a note of the figures. You may take 
my word for it that they were of such a magnitude 
as to make us understand why even publishers of 
‘winners’ sometimes have to put up the shutters. 
The article in question pointed out that for every 
success on the Yes, we have scale, there are 
hundreds of failures, all of which have had bags of 
good hard money spent on vainly pushing them. 
What a showing-up it is for the compounders of 
so-called ‘popular’ songs and dances! What 
need is there to push the tunes of Handel and the 
rest of the ‘highbrow’ classics ? 


The lecturer I have quoted above went on to 
say that: 

Inquiry should lead to discovery as to whether there 
was in popular music anything in the nature of universal 
elements such as Were likely to win a response from 
minds which had received no special training in the 
more subtle forms of musical expression. 


After this I live in hopes of hearing that a Royal 
Commission has been set up to inquire into the 
best methods of teaching grandmothers to suck 
eggs. The ‘universal elements’ referred to in this 
solemn pronouncement are tunefulness and 
rhythmic life, and they are found, either singly or 
together, in all the music that has become popular 
solely on its merits (that is, without any boosting 
or lucky topical chance), whether it be the Zarzgo 
or Johnny comes marching home, Mendelssohn's 
Spring Song or Monckton’s (is it?) Z’m a happy 
little Jappy. (1 am doubtful about both title and 
composer of this last: I have never even seen it in 
print, but I was captured by it years ago. It 














begins : 

Ex.2. 
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and richly deserved every bit of its popularity.) 
The public has a nose for a good tune, and when 
it takes violently to a bad one you may be sure 
that it does so because of skilful propaganda, or 
some homely sentimental appeal in the words, or 
perhaps mere chance association with some person 
or happening of topical interest. 
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Going back to our literary analogy, I want to quote 
G. K. Chesterton on this question of popular taste 
in art. I fancy I used the first passage a year or 
two ago, here or elsewhere, when discussing this 
question, but it bears repetition, because we are so 
constantly being told that the uninitiated public 
naturally likes only bad music. The quotations 
are from Chesterton’s book on Dickens, a brilliant 
bit of critical work that should be read by every- 
body, Dickensians and otherwise : 


I may perhaps ask leave to examine this fashionable 
statement—the statement that the public likes bad 
literature, and even likes literature because it is bad. 
This way of stating the thing is an error. The public 
does not like bad literature. The public likes a certain 
kind of literature, and likes that kind of literature even 
when it is bad better than another kind of literature 
even when it is good. Nor is this unreasonable ; for 
the line between different types of literature is as real 
as the line between tears and laughter; and to tell 
people who can only get bad comedy that you have 
some first-class tragedy is as irrational as to offer a man 
who is shivering over weak, warm coffee a really 
superior sort of ice. 


For ‘literature’ read ‘music,’ and there is our 
case. When propaganda on behalf of good music 
fails the failure is generally due to the propa- 
gandists’ choosing the wrong kind of good music. 
They should begin, and go on for a long while, 
with good music that happens to be rich in those 
“universal elements’ spoken of above, and leave 
the lengthy work whose beauty lies in subtlety or 
skilful development till later in the crusade. 

The other passage from Chesterton is even more 
emphatic, because it deals actually with music: 


When they [the people] walk behind the brass of the 
Salvation Army band, instead of listening to the 
harmonies at (Jueen’s Hall, it is always assumed that 
they prefer bad music. But it may be merely that they 
prefer military music, music marching down the open 
street, and that if Dan Godfrey’s band could be smitten 
with salvation and lead them they would like that even 
better. 


It all comes to this—the public likes what it 
gets, and hitherto, for a number of reasons (only 
a few of them good) the kind of music that has come 
its way has been mostly bad. What happens when 
it gets good music thrust upon it, so to speak, was 
shown in the recent test programme sent out by 
the B.B.C. Of the hundreds of letters received 
by the organizers, only a few dozen contained 
objections. All the remainder were emphatic in 
their praise of a programme of Bach, Mendelssohn, 
Grieg, Schumann, Martin Shaw, and folk-song. 
The programme was made up entirely of good 
music strong in those “universal elements’ afore- 
said. 


Just as 1 have got thus far, I see an advertise- 
ment of a patent medicine that is apropos—the 
advertisement, not the medicine. It contains a 
testimony to the restorative powers of a well- 
known tonic, and incidentally manages to advertise 





“Mr. Huspert W. 


DAvID 


the Composer of the popular Fox-trot song, 

Felix kept on walking, also of last year’s 

dance success, Oh Star of Eve, writes: 
I? is perhaps quite natural that I should become an 

advocate of the invigorating qualities of 

I have derived great benefit therefrom. I find that i in 
my profession one needs something to keep one up to 
the mark, as the composing of popular tunes like my 
first success, Oh Star of Eve, is a great strain upon 
physical and mental faculties. I am pleased to say that 
in. . « I have found just the pick-me-up [ 
need,’ 


The advertisement is headed by this extract from 
Felix kept on walking 
{jj@’ :—|—s1 |sim |dim's:f [mer jd:-|-: } 
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lix keeps on walking, keeps on walking still, . 
lix kept on walking, kept on walking still, . 
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If this is the best Hubert can do, even with the 
aid of the tonic, he appears to need a much 
stronger one. /¢/ix appears to have been written 
when the ‘ composer’s’ mental faculties were still 
suffering from overstrain. Perhaps they had not 
fully recovered from the production of O/ Star of 
Eve. Isn’t the whole thing the limit of pretence 
and fatuity ? 


‘Two other points I should like to mention in 
conclusion. We have lately heard many complaints 
as to the introduction of a musical comedy by 
Leo Fall, and the question is asked, “Why go to 
an Austrian composer when we have musical 
comedy composers here well able to supply all that 
is needed?’ Let us be honest about this. We 
have composers in this country capable of equalling 
and even excelling Leo Fall—but they are not 
musical comedy composers. They ought to be, 
and they will be, when our theatrical managers and 
producers know the whole of their business, instead 
of merely the ‘show’ part of it. 

A few nights ago the B.B.C. sent out a selection 
from British musical comedies and revues. It was 
so trite and badly scored that I could hardly keep my 
head-phones on. A day or two later I heard some 
Columbia gramophone records of extracts from 
Madame Pompadour. The difference was astonish- 
ing. Leo Fall’s music is not remarkable for originality 
of subject-matter, but the treatment in regard to 
rhythm, harmony, and orchestration is full of happy 
and musicianly touches. The difference between this 
deft, assured writing and the badly hashed-up 
commonplaces of our British musical comedy 
composers is as the difference between sparkling 
wine and the flattest of swipes. As things are no¥, 
itis childish to complain about Leo Fall’s work being 





a couple of the restored one’s dances: 






produced in London. It deserves its success, and 
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if our musical comedy composers want to keep him 
out they must learn to write as well as he does. 
At present our Ivor Novellos, Darewskis, and 
Nat D.Ayers are not in the same street. 


The other point is this: You will have observed 
that the compounders of the world’s worst music 
usually take themselves very seriously. They 
want to have it both ways—to write ‘ winners’ and 
at the same time to be regarded as real musicians. 
(In the AZusical Times of August, 1921, was 
discussed a flagrant and amusing case—a composer 
of the veriest shop ballads being lauded by his 
publishers as ‘a keen classical student,’ and his 
ballads spoken of as bearing ‘the impress of his 
superb musical training.’) 

A reader sends me a copy of a new booklet, 
How to write a Waltz, by Charles Ancliffe. 
The author is a composer of dance music ‘best 
sellers.’ Just as there are three or four singers 
sharing the title of ‘Queen of Song,’ so there are 
several ‘ Waltz Kings,’ and I understand Mr. Ancliffe 
is one of them. The Preface of his book leads 
the reader to expect something considerable. He 
tells us that ‘such glorious examples’ as the 
famous Waltzes of Weber, Tchaikovsky, Sibelius, 
&c., ‘illustrate the claims of the waltz to be 
regarded seriously, even by highbrows’ (why ‘even’? 
Does Mr. Ancliffe think that only Charing Cross 
Road has an ear for the ‘Invitation,’ &c. ?), and 
goes on to speak reproachfully of “the plagiarism 
and borrowing that is so rampant to-day.’ He then 
proceeds to take the aspirant through his own 
Southern Nights, explaining the construction, and 
drawing attention to the various beauties on the 
way. As Southern Nights \acks any sort of 
freshness in matter or manner, it is amusing to 
read such dicta as the following: 


Originality in melody, harmony, construction, or 
design, makes for lasting quality. In the ephemeral 
type known as the vocal waltz, which usually dies in a 
few months, these qualities are conspicuous by their 
absence. The paucity of invention and general puerility 
of both words and music condemn them to early 
oblivion, and it is devoutly to be hoped that a return 
to the legitimately musicianly waltz may be not far 
distant. 


There is truth in Mr. Ancliffe’s remark 
that ‘melodies that live are generally the product 
of a mood of exaltation,’ and as to the 
importance of the opening theme being ‘good, 
strong, arresting . . . original, and striking.’ If he 
had left it at that all would have been well, but he 
goes on to quote the opening theme of his own 
waltz, and we look in vain for the qualities on 
which he rightly insists : 


Ex, 24. Tempo di Valse. 































































There is scarcely a bar here that is not weak 
in melody, harmony, rhythm, or laying-out. One 
might give a decent lesson in composition based 
on its examples of what to avoid. 

I pass on to the discussion of the Coda: 

Here again [says Mr. Ancliffe] sincerity is our 
watchword. A mere fading away, or a few reiterated 
chords, because there is nothing more to say, will not 
do at all. . . We must see to it that the last heard of 
our waltz is worth remembering. . The Coda is to 
be regarded as the coping-stone. . . and it must not 
be scamped or treated lightly. . . it must heighten 
the effect of what has gone before, not obliterate it. 
This latter is what a hastily-written Coda will do. 

With all this insistence on originality, invention, 
sincerity, coping-stones, &c., in mind, we turn 
with interest to see what Mr. Ancliffe does by way 
of Coda to Southern Nights—presumably _ his 
best work, seeing that he takes it as the model 
for his lesson. Here is the Coda: 

Ex. 3. 
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If you haven’t heard the harmonic basis of bars 
1-6 many a time and oft at the hands and feet of 
tenth-rate organists you have been luckier than I. 
The puerility of this coping-stone is not excused by 
the fact that, melodically, it is derived from themes 
used earlier in the work. It has to be judged as 
a coping-stone, pure and simple, and a mighty 
poor specimen it is. 

Why do I spend all this space on such a 
subject? Well, it seems to me that the time is 
come for a clearing up of some of these questions 
concerning popular music. ‘The public needs to 
be shown that popular music may be good or bad, 
just as classical music may be good or bad— 
though it has taken musicians a long while to 
grasp the latter fact. Hitherto, we have been too 
complacent—lazy is the truer word—and as a 
result there is a lot of muddled thinking on the 
part of the public. Fine work is being done in 
the way of bringing great music to the ear of the 
crowd, but we shall achieve only a lop-sided result 
so long as that ear is so persistently assailed by 
bad popular music. Wouldn’t it be starting at the 
right end if we worked rather on the lines 
suggested in the Chesterton quotation, and gave 
the public good examples of the kind of 
music it wants, rather than trying (often 
at great financial risk) to get its members 
to appreciate good music of a type that is 
so far new to most of them, and _ there- 
fore unwanted? Anyway, we must no longer 
leave a clear field to shoddy. And we must 
let the shoddy merchant see that he can’t go on 
turning out “best sellers’ of the type quoted 
above, and at the same time expect to be regarded 
as a musician. He is ready enough to throw 
‘highbrow’ at all who see through his flimsy 
pretensions. If the possession of a brow of the 
type peculiar to the simian species gives him 
satisfaction, he is welcome to it. But if he 
parades a false front on occasion, he mustn’t 
expect to bamboozle the real highbrows—who are 
not at all ashamed of a decent frontal development 
and all that it connotes. 


RECOVERY OF THE LOST VOICE 


By HAROLD HOLLINSHEAD 


For nearly two centuries the vocal world has been 
trying to formulate specific rules to carry out the 
instructions set forth in the ‘traditional precepts’ 
which were handed down to us by the old Italian 
masters. This has resulted in the multitude of 
methods that have been, and are, before the 





bewildered student of voice-culture. To enumerate 
and classify all the methods of instruction in vogue 
would be almost an impossibility. 

Those who are known as the old Italian masters 
left nothing behind them in the way of information 
as to how they taught their pupils to produce the 
singing voice, beyond an outline of an elaborate 
system of vocal ornaments and embellishments. 
They did, however, leave a set of rules known as | 
the ‘traditional precepts.’ These may be summed | 


—, 


up as follow: ‘Sing on the breath’: ‘Open the 
throat’; ‘Sing the tone forward’; and ‘ Suppor 
the tone.’ That their pupils were successful jp 
attaining a degree of proficiency far beyond the 
standard of present-day efforts will not be disputed 
by anyone conversant with the performances of grea; 
singers of the past and present. The vocal world, 
since such time as the meaning of these precepts 
has been lost, has always deplored the fact that no 
specific rules were ever left behind to enable us to 
follow out the principles laid down therein, so that 
we might obtain results to-day equal to those of 
the past. 

Our instruction to-day has no scientific basis upon 
which to rest, for all methods are founded upon 
empirical knowledge or imitation. The total dis. 
agreement amongst vocal authorities as to the correct 
course which should be pursued to follow the 
instructions contained in these precepts has made 
anything like a standard method of instruction 
impossible. The consequence is that the student 
of voice-production has never had any guarantee that 
his or her efforts would meet with success, and in most 
cases they never do. The insignificant number of 
beautiful voices produced, compared with the vast 
army of students who yearly take up the study of 
the voice, is a sorry reflection upon our knowledge of 
the training of the voice. 

In the present state of vocal science the subject 
of tone-production overshadows everything else in 
difficulty. When once the correct vocal action has 
been acquired, the student’s progress is assured. 
Every other feature of the singer’s education is 
simply a matter of time and application. It 
generally believed throughout the vocal profession 
that the voice has one correct mode of action, 
different from a wide variety of incorrect actions of 
which it is capable. It is also understood that this 
mode of action, though ordained by Nature, is not 
in the usual sense natural or instinctive—that the 
correct vocal action must be acquired through a 
definite understanding and conscious management 
of the vocal mechanism involved. 

After twenty years of investigation—at the risk of 
being classed amongst those who have advanced 
‘theories’ which have sooner or later fallen to the 
ground—I boldly declare that there is nothing 
contained in the ‘traditional precepts’ but what 
can be imparted to-day as readily as in the days of 
the old masters. Furthermore, I am convinced that 
no specific instructions were necessary to enable the 
student to carry them out in the most natural manner. 

The art and science of training voices came into 
being with the birth of Italian opera in 1600. A 
race of singing-masters then seems to have sprung 
up like mushrooms. It is hardly reasonable to 
suppose that if these masters had had to contend with 
the same difficulties that confront us to-day in voice: 
training, they could so easily have overcome them 
without previous opportunity for experience. Either 
they possessed vastly superior knowledge in suc 
matters, or else the vocal mechanism has undergort 
some change since their day. That the latter is th 
case is my contention. 

With all the theories that have been propounded 
from time to time, I have no knowledge of any 
suggestion having been advanced that our vocal 
troubles are due to the fact that our vocal machinery 
has got out of gear, making the application of the 
precepts to our voices a physical impossibility. | 
shall not, therefore, at least be accused of rehashing 
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a worn-out theory in stating this to be a fact. 
Fortunately for my case, when a correct adjustment 
of the vocal mechanism has been made, my claims 
are easily demonstrable, thus relieving me of the 
danger of being adjudged either insane or a charlatan. 

I cannot do better than quote Dr. C. Horsford, in 
describing the vocal apparatus : 


The vocal organs consist of three parts—the 
breathing, the vibrating, and the resonating apparatus. 
These three are co-ordinated by a neuro-muscular 
co-ordination. Therefore the perfect whole depends 
upon the perfect working of each. Development and 
control of the lower rib muscles is obtained by 
increasing the mobility of these regions through costi- 
diaphragmatic breathing. When the breathing ap- 
paratus is in perfect condition, the current of air sets in 
vibration the vocal cords which are opposed. The 
vocal cords then set into vibration the cavities above. 
When the throat is open and the passage free for 
vibrations to get through, voice becomes uniform. 
The whole science of voice-production, therefore, 
consists in making these cavities vibrate completely and 
wholly. Voices fail either from faults in the instrument, 
or faults in the methods of use. 


With the march of civilisation natural breathing 
was gradually lost. This loss resulted in the 
severance of direct emotional action from the 
voice. The speaking-voice became a mere echo 
of the true voice. Breathing became shallower 
and shallower until but half, or even less, of the 
lungs are now used for breathing purposes. This 
all had a tremendous influence upon the position of 
the vocal mechanism, gradually causing the voice-box 
to get higher in the throat. Production of the voice 
carried on with the larynx in this high position caused 
the soft palate tolower through disuse. The baneful 
effects from these misplacements made themselves 
evident in the sacrifice of the nasal cavities—the 
natural upper resonators of the voice. I contend 
that the failure to utilise these cavities for so long 
has had much to do with such growths as adenoids 
and much of the catarrh we experience. This high 
position of the larynx was the position assumed to 
be correct by Garcia when conducting his laryngo- 
scopic experiments. The vocal world accepted 
these findings without question, and voice-training 
was conducted entirely with the idea of their 
correctness. No one single event in the musical 
history of the nation has had anything like 
the deterrent effect upon vocal development as the 
fallacious doctrine of ‘registers,’ which sprang from 
these laryngoscopic experiments. Even to-day, more 
methods—in this country, at least—are still based 
upon it than upon any other. 

The mere singing of technical exercises means 
little. It is of vital importance that the exercises be 
sung in some particular manner. There is one 
certain way in which the voice must be handled 
during the practice of voice usage. If the vocal 
Organs are exercised in this particular manner, the 
voice will improve steadily and rapidly as the result 
of the practice; but if the vocal student fails to hit 
upon this way of handling the voice in practice, the 
voice will improve little, or not at all. In such a 
case perfect vocal technique will never be acquired, 
no matter how many years the practice may continue. 

It is my contention, then, that : 


a.) The larynx is in a wrong position in the 
the average individual for the perfect 


That it can be restored to its natural 
position and become unified with the 
emotional source of tone by simple, 
natural means applicable to all in- 
dividuals ; 


(6.) 


(c.) That a perfectly orderly process of study 
can be pursued, based upon unfailing 
laws, thus removing study from the 
realm of chance. This will enable the 
student to set about his or her task 
knowing certain things of a definite 
character have to be accomplished—such 
accomplishment occupying but a fraction 
of the time and labour now being 
expended. 


The true action of the voice demands but one 
uniform position for the vocal mechanism throughout 
its entire range. Any slight movement taking place 
is of a subconscious nature, and in accord with the 
main operation consciously performed. The vocal 
cords thus act in precisely the same manner as the 
reed of a wind instrument. 

This uniform position is made possible only, and 
maintained continuously, by the complete freedom 
of the breath, thus opposing the fallacy of ‘ control of 
the breath.’ Such relaxation is made possible only 
by correct diaphragmatic breathing. So long as the 
larynx is allowed to assume a high position in the 
throat, breath control becomes a necessity, . thus 
placing a restraint upon the lungs which should 
rightfully be borne by the diaphragm. If the thyroid 
cartilage, together with the arytenoid cartilages, are 
permitted to descend and contact with the cricoid 
cartilage, all necessity for breath control has vanished, 
as no air can escape without being vocalised, for no 
aperture, except the closed glottis, is left for its 
escape. This low position of the larynx not only 
can be, but is most comfortably maintained through- 
out the entire compass of each individual voice, 
providing an uninterrupted flow of the breath is 
maintained, 

There is not only no necessity for breath control, 
but such control defeats the prime object of breath, 
which is to play unhampered upon the vocal cords. 
Any objection raised on the point that uncontrolled 
breath would exert too much pressure upon the vocal 
cords when the larynx is low in the throat, is quickly 
dispensed with by applying what is known as Pascal’s 
law of fluid pressures. This, briefly stated, is as 
follows : 


Pressure exerted anywhere upon a mass of fluid 
(or air) is transmitted undiminished in all directions 
at right angles to those surfaces. 


Hence the total amount of pressure of breath placed 
upon the vocal cords is just that proportion of the 
total pressure represented by what proportion of 
space the vocal cords occupy in relation to the total 
chest area. 

Nature has so constructed the cartilages which are 
active in the production of the voice, as to point con- 
clusively to what the natural position of the larynx 
should be when engaged in voice-production. At the 
top of the windpipe is the cricoid cartilage, the back 
part of which projects upward nearly half-way into 
the open space of the thyroid cartilage. The 
arytenoid cartilages stand between and close to the 
posterior margins of the thyroid, and thus tend to 





action of song or speech ; 





fill up still more its open space. 
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With the larynx stationary, it is obvious that the 


fallacious theory of the ‘registers’ of the voice 
disappears. The whole vocal machinery becomes a 
passive mechanism, leaving activity exclusively to 
the diaphragmatic muscles. The matter of whether 
nasal resonance is correct or incorrect is now 
demonstrable. If the vocalised breath is allowed 
unhampered action in gaining its exit, the nasal 
organs will respond automatically to the vibrations 
set up, and the over-tones of the voice are thus 
created. 

The meaning of the ‘traditional precepts’ now 
appears perfectly clear, for ‘singing on the breath’ 
becomes the most normal function imaginable. 
‘Bringing the tone forward’ follows as a natural 
sequence of the ‘ support of the tone,’ which in turn 
is a part of the process of relaxation, for as the breath 
is freed after an inspiration, the diaphragm contracts 
to support the breath pressure in varying degrees 
according to the wili of the performer. ‘ Opening 
the throat’ is merely a preliminary action indis- 
putably related to the process of lowering the 
larynx. 

It will be readily understood that, if my contention 
as to the position of the larynx is correct, there was 
no need whatever for specific rules to be formulated 
for the carrying out of these precepts, for seen in 
this new light, the performance of them becomes a 
most natural function. 

By ordinary practice the thyroid cartilage soon 
assumes a stationary lower position in the throat, 
and the function of speech is carried on by the 
same adjustment of organs as the action of song. 

With the recognition of these principles, we are in 
a position to standardise the teaching of voice produc- 
tion upon an absolutely scientific basis, making such 
study a well-ordered process occupying but a frac- 
tion of the time formerly taken in placing and 
producing the voice, because every move is governed 
by a definite plan, which plan is merely an obeying 
of nature’s design. 

It will then be seen that singing is far from the 
great gift reserved for the few. Only to a very small 
number of individuals is the act denied. Certainly 
the degree of proficiency to be attained depends 
upon the varying degrees of emotional and intel- 
lectual consciousness of the individual. 

Our more advanced professors of singing show in 
their methods of teaching that some such condition 
as I have outlined has been in their minds. The use 
of nasal resonance, yawning to open the throat and 
raise the soft palate, and incidentally lower the larynx, 
together with attempts at singing on the breath, are 
attempts in the right direction, but there has been no 
definite plan behind it all. This is now an accom- 
plished fact, and there is no necessity for anything 
but definite procedure in the study of the voice. It 
is surely time that the great art of song was 
restored, and its study established upon an infallible 
basis. 

If children were taught during the early years of 
school life the correct mode of breathing, and simple 
rules and exercises for the adjustment of the vocal 
mechanism, which includes the opening of the throat 
and the use of the nasal organs, one generation would 
produce a race of singers, and the speaking-voice 
become a thing of beauty. Until our legislators see 
the necessity for such training, work along these 


universally recognised, and means taken to institute 
; such training in our schools as is here advocated, 
| This would result in the prevention of the present 
| voice evils, and have a most beneficial effect upon the 
health and physique of the rising generation. 

| That my contention is no mere ‘theory’ is demon- 
| strable beyond a shadow of doubt, and I shall not 
consider my task accomplished until standardisation 
|of teaching method has become an established 
|fact. Until such time arrives, the studying public 
| has no protection against those teachers of singing 
whose sole qualification is the possession of vague 
ideas gleaned from written works upon the voice, or 
methods which have been handed down from the 
originators of fallacious doctrines. 





FREE COUNTERPOINT 
By ARTHUR G. CLAYPOLE 


A study of the questions which have been set in 
counterpoint for the testing of candidates aspiring 
to one or other of the various musical degrees and 
diplomas, reveals the fact that, until within recent 
years, they were remarkably free from innovation. 
Almost for generations we have had the usual 
Canti fermi, generally in semibreves, to which parts 
in the five species were to be added. 

Such exercises undoubtedly serve a very useful 
purpose, and it would be deplorable if they were 
to cease to find a place in the higher theoretical 
examinations, but they are, of course, merely a means 
to an end—viz., to develop the capability of writing in 
a flowing polyphonic style. Unless, however, the 
student is encouraged to make practical application 
of the facility that strict counterpoint yields, he is 
apt to look upon it as the goal of his endeavours, 
and possibly as of no practical value except for 
examination purposes. 

It is therefore a welcome and hopeful sign that 
recently attempts have been made, and presumably 
will continue to be made, to introduce new features 
into counterpoint papers, with the object of stim- 
ulating and even compelling candidates to step 
beyond the limits which the strict and somewhat 
artificial laws of academic counterpoint impose. 

The change will of course upset the calculations 
of the mere crammer, and of those high-principled 
educational institutions whose main endeavour 
appears to be to ascertain the absolute minimum 
which will satisfy the examiners, in order that the 
candidate may be spared the labour of acquiring a 
particle more knowledge than is necessary for his 
immediate purpose. 

At the present moment a certain doubt seems to 
exist as to the most appropriate term to use to 
describe counterpoint which is not ‘strict’ or 
‘academic.’ We are requested to write ‘Modern 
(free) Counterpoint,’ or ‘ Free Counterpoint,’ or ‘In 
the style of Bach.’ Possibly we shall ultimately 
adopt ‘Free Counterpoint’ as the best designation. 
‘Modern Counterpoint,’ with the accent on ‘ Modern, 
is misleading, unless we are really required to emulate 
Stravinsky, Schénberg, or Debussy; and _ the 
phrase ‘ In the style of Bach’ (although much better 
inasmuch as it sets before the student a high 





lines can be only of a corrective nature with adults | 
suffering from former bad vocal-production. It is| 
only a matter of time before this truth must be| 


standard) leaves much to be desired. 
The following melodic theme was given a year o 
so back at an examination for a musical diploma, 
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> institute and the candidate was asked to add treble, tenor, | very common error. The student, in his desire to 
\dvocated. and bass parts in free counterpoint : make all voices interesting and essentially contra- 
e present puntal, too often keeps them continually on the move, 
: upon the Bx.t. (a) —_—" and thereby succeeds only in rendering the harmony 
ms SS SS ret oe Se ae ee re eg | Vague or obscure and of giving an overloaded effect. 
is demon- — = The next working shows how use can be made of 
shall not the second part of the theme (4), for imitation 
ardisation . : — 
stablished Imitation of figures and themes was one of the 
ng public chief means employed by polyphonists of all periods 
f singing to create and maintain interest, and hence the first 
of vague aim of the well-schooled student, who endeavours to 
voice, or work this test, would be to make use of this device. 
from the A word of warning is, however, necessary. If the 
imitation is procured at the expense of a crudity of 
harmony reminiscent of the efforts of a medizval 
monk, the cost must be regarded as altogether 
prohibitive. The chord progression needs to be 
effective and convincing or the imitation only 
succeeds in having the contrary effect to that 
which it is intended to produce. Neither should a 
point of imitation, coming at the conclusion of the 
exercise, be regarded as an excuse for allowing the 
fem set is part that introduces it to remain completely idle 
as aa until it enters. This is too obvious a manner of | 
Brees an shirking work (especially in the eyes of anexaminer).| « . "= . 
2. The an must ae earlier, and the eer aa ~~ ry subject does oe lend itself 
novation. of a rest will help to give emphasis to the imitation. lpregen sacbguene ne sc treatment, and in such cases 
he usual An opportune rest may also serve to direct the | eipenaest ary he made te invent figures which — 
ich parts examiner's attention to inventive genius, for the be reproduced in turn in the various parts. Taking 
student habitually assumes that the gentlemen who | he seme es Y gg sm and regarding it for the 
ry useful are engaged to criticise his efforts are particularly | a - es . = — stubborn , variety, & 
ey were obtuse when it concerns anything of which he is Poms det alps ger Mon " ao pe ee: Swe 
1eoretical proud, however eagle-eyed they may be in detecting “a8 an GD Ong Oe ae Se eet 
y a means things he wishes he could have avoided writing. x A 
writing in The theme which we are considering has two 
ever, the ideas (marked a and 4), either or both of which can 
plication be imitated in the added parts. 
ds, he is The following working illustrates the use of the 
leavours, opening portion (@) in all the parts—the treble 
‘cept for introducing it by inversion. To save space short 
score is used ; 
sign that 
-sumably Ex. 2. 
features = ——_— 
of stim- ee a 
to step a |  anaett Cr? ' 
omewhat = | x , =~ 
se. a iol —— 
culations o — a--? } ——— 
rincipled . * _ , 
dea vour Model workings (assuming them to be good) are 
sieigum always of the greatest value to the student, and this 
that the must be my excuse for concluding with yet another 
juiring a sample of free counterpoint—this time on a different 
- for his theme (the given subject is in the tenor) : 
eems to 
use to 
rict’ or 
Modern 
> or ‘In x: La. -_ 
timately It will be observed that the harmony throughout is ~ ————= ———=s-- 
gnation. clear and straightforward—not elaborate or extreme. | — sass — peaene cte 
Modern: The 6-4 chord on the strong beat in bar 3 is perhaps pais 2 
emulate the only feature to which objection may be taken. 
ind the All suspensions and discords have been correctly 
h better resolved—a matter of great importance—and second 
a high nversions of common chords have not been left 
‘hanging in the air.’ The flow of the individual 
vear of parts is good, and the mistake has not been made of 
|i ploma, pane too much simultaneous movement. This is a 
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RHEINBERGER’S ORGAN SONATAS 









































By HARVEY GRACE 
Continued from March number, page 231) 
NO. 18, IN A, OP. 188 
Phantasie; Capriccio; Idyll; Finale 


[t is a matter for surprise that so many organists 
who play and enjoy the first dozen or so of these 
Sonatas know little or nothing of the remainder. 
Perhaps the explanation is that the busy organist 
who does very little recital work finds that, having 
acquired a repertory consisting of the bulk of Bach, 
a few Widor Symphonies, Sonatas by Guilmant, 
Harwood, the complete Mendelssohn, and the pick 
of the early Rheinberger, he has all that he can nego- 
tiate in the way of big works. There is a general 
impression, too, that Rheinberger’s later Sonatas 
show a marked falling-off, the composer having said 
his say with No. 12. I do not think that this view 
is held by those who really know the later works. 
Let it be admitted frankly that the driving-power is 
less continuous (for example, there is nothing in the 
later works so unflaggingly energetic as the Fugue 
of No. 7), and that occasionally a bit of decorative 
passage-work or some other feature sounds a trifle 
too familiar. Yet there remains in regard to 
thematic material, harmony, and development an 
amount of first-rate music that leaves the average 
organ composition far behind. It can only be 
assumed that the later Sonatas suffer from the popu- 
larity of the earlier ones. For although we cannot 
have too much of a good thing in the abstract, yet, 
as a matter of practical politics, twenty big Sonatas 
are a few too many for the rank and file. Only 
players with ample technique and/or plenty of time 
for practice can do justice to suchan array. I am 
so convinced an admirer of all but a few movements 
of Sonatas Nos. 14 to 20 that I believe they would 
have met with wide popularity had they appeared as 
the first six of the twenty, instead of winding up 
the set. 

The Sonata in A provides strong support for this 
view. It contains no Fugue—not even a scrap of 
fugal writing—nor is there any lengthy development. 
Three of its four movements are rich in thematic 
interest, and the harmonization throughout has 
warmth and colour. 

The Phantasie, as usual with Rheinberger, is a 
well-ordered movement in sonata form. It opens 
with a phrase that ends, here and at two later 
appearances, with a kind of questioning pause : 











ee, 


The bass C sharp is quitted as D flat, and falls 
to C. A fresh start is then made over a second 
inversion in F, unexpectedly followed by a dominant 
eleventh in E, in which key the continuation of 
the first subject is carried on. After a_ repetition 
of this we reach a full close in C sharp minor, the 
| cadence releasing a characteristic manual flourish, 
|leading to the second subject—a little tune in 
D flat. It may strike some readers as sentimental, 
but any objection on that score is removed a few bars 
later by the delightful development of its opening 
phrase, very simple, yet full of interest and with a 
texture suggestive of chamber music : 


























This section ends with a half-close in D flat, f 


}and is followed by the opening bar of Ex. 1, in 
C sharp minor, 7 We then have a good exanple of 
Rheinberger’s free handling of sonata form. In 
the two pages that follow, the composer, instead oi 
working out the material already exposed, seizes on 
a new little figure : 
ee, 
Ex. 3. a 

and makes it a prominent feature of the section. There 
is more thana touch of passion here, and the harmony 
is striking. The remainder of the movement consists 
of the usual recapitulation. The second subject 
turns up in E and A, with somewhat elaborate 
contrapuntal treatment. The first bar of line 3 
|is an awkward snag, being badly laid out and 
| unnecessarily difficult : 
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phrase of the second subject making a splendid 
appearance via the pedal Posaune, and being carried 
up soaringly on the manual. The movement is 
admirable for voluntary purposes, being dignified 
and of reasonable length—seven pages. The 
registration may stand, except that we must start the 
ff section on page 6 with plenty of power in reserve, 
so as to be able to work upa climax at the top of 
the next page ; and if our pedal reed is very powerful 
it should come off at the third beat of bar 5 of 
the last page. (A natural is missing from the G in 
the right-hand part of bar 9 of this page.) 

The Cafriccio recalls the Scherzoso of the E minor 
Sonata, belonging to the Beethoven type of Scherzo| 
in which the fun and fancy are energetic and serious. 
It is marked Agvfafo, an unusual direction in a 
Capriccio. The movement is strongly rhythmical, 
and, like the Scherzoso, it has no quiet middle section. 
A further likeness is seen in the working-up to the 
climax before the Coda. At this point we have one 
of Rheinberger’s infrequent uses of double pedal— 
very simple but effective : 





The Phantasie has a sonorous close, the opening 





Ex. 6. 
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The repeats may be ignored, though the pace is so 
quick that even with the repetitions the movement is 


not long. It makes a _ spirited recital item. 
Rheinberger evidently had no idea of its being 
played alone, for he puts A//acca at the end, and 
certainly the leading, without break, into the slow 
movement is effective. 

The Jdyil is below the rest of the work so| 
far as invention is concerned, yet it has charm. | 
The simplicity of the close of the first page, 
for example, is delightful. (By the way, the last line 


of the page opens with the wrong clef in the left 
and strenuous middle 





hand.) 


There 


is a long 








section in the relative minor of the usual Rheinberger 
brand—a simple theme with admirable contrapuntal 
treatment. On page 17 a powerful solo reed has 
a good chance in the left-hand part, though it is 
not indicated. Perhaps Rheinberger had no manual 
reed strong enough to tell out against the /# 
accompaniment, so he wrote the left hand in octaves. 
If we have a very powerful tuba, we may perhaps 
find single notes more effective. The /# climax at 
the close is a mistake, I think. It is awkward to 
manage, because both hands are sustaining big 
chords and the feet have to attack a rather difficult 
semiquaver passage. The existing forte is enough, 
and when we have reached the chord with the 
pause we can easily open the Swell if we feel that 
anything more is needed. The /dy// is not of red- 
hot interest throughout, but it is too good to be 
neglected. It can be improved by a tasteful use of 
solo stops, though no such treatment is indicated by 
the composer. 

The /inale is decidedly cheerful, opening in this 
frank vein: 


Ex. 7. 


Con moto. S =63. 
























































After several of Rheinberger’s pet false relations, 
the theme proceeds with quite a jolly lilt: 





























On the next page appears a somewhat reminiscent 
bridge-passage, leading to a resumption of Ex. 7, 
which, however, is quickly left for a new theme, a 
simple tune soloed by the left hand against sustained 
chords. Thereal second subject follows. It isone of 
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the simplest Rheinberger ever wrote, opening with a| The least objectionable is, perhaps, to tack on a 
string of plain chords of the sixth, over a tonic and| regular Rheinberger cadence at the end of page 27, 
dominant bass. It is repeated at once, in bigger | thus : 

chords, and with the addition of a pleasantly-clashing | 


















































































little counter-theme in the alto: 
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Purists who object to this may be reminded of the 
|faked endings and ‘cuts’ applied to works by 
|Wagner and other composers greater than 

Rheinberger. In many such cases there is a loss of 
good material : here we lose no more than a terrible 
anti-climax. Shorn of its original ending, and played 
with the right 4770, this movement will make many 
friends. 








This naive and engaging theme appears a few bars 
later in F, with a plain dominant inverted pedal 
coming in on the weak half of the bar, and again on 
page 24, the inverted pedal now entering with a/| NO. 19, IN G 
quaint little quaver take-off. The chiming alto) pyotydium : Provencalisch; Introduction and Finale 
treatment quoted in Ex. 9 is used twice later. On! thts ‘ 
page 25 we see yet one more instance of Rhein- | This is one of the least-known of the Sonatas, 
berger’s avoidance of cut-and-dried methods when | though, as Dr. Bennett says, it ranks among the four 
recapitulating. Exx. 7 & 8 reappear, but the few/best of the later numbers. It is also the longest 
bars that separate them make an unexpected dart| (thirty pages), and is decidedly difficult, with a good 
into the dominant of C sharp minor, and then give| deal of strength of a rough—almost harsh—type 
us (instead of the expected resolution into that key)|that does not make for easy popularity. The bold 
a sudden return to the dominant of A Again, after opening, Molto moderato, ma enereico, catches the 
the little bit of canon that starts at the close of/ attention at once : 
page 26, note how the main theme suddenly 
disappears in order to allow the tenor to give the 
second subject in octaves. The charm of this bit of | 
dovetailing is that we don’t know it has happened 
until the second subject is well under way. Ought 
this tenor part to be soloed? It stands out pretty 
well as it is, owing to the simplicity of the right-hand 
and pedal parts, but given a good reed able to tell 
through the # Great, a player would be tempted to 
give ita show. If he does so, he must remember to 
transfer to the right hand the semibreve A in bar 4 
of the second line. 

The end of this attractive movement is its only 
disappointing feature. Rheinberger’s fondness for 
closing his Sonatas with a return to a first movement 
subject is usually justified by the effect, even when| 
the Finale is played alone. Here, however, he goes| 
too far. At the end of page 27, after some exciting 
free passages that seem to announce the end, he makes 
a half-close with a pause, and then proceeds to quote 
the second subject from the first movement, following 
it up with the first subject (Ex. 1), # and making 
yet another quotation by tacking on the cadence of}; A secondary theme, also in G minor, and harmonic 
the Phantaste. Even when the Sonata is played in character, develops the mood of the opening by 
complete the effect is not good, because the continuity | means of an agitated semiquaver left-hand part. A 
and liveliness of the /ina/e suddenly give place to| modulation to the relative major is rather too long 
scrappiness and slowness. When the /ina/e is|in the making—Rheinberger is often very much 
played alone the device produces an even worse addicted to the classical tradition in bringing on his 
anti-climax. It is not easy to see a way out. In/second subjects. He usually avoids the dreadful 
order to make the movement available for separate | padding and the pull-up that the older composers 
performance, something drastic must be done. J have|indulged in by way of letting us know that the 
tried a number of alternatives, but none are good.| second subject is at hand, but he is inclined to ushet 
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it in with too much circumstance. This is a| and so on, with a continuation that modulates so far 
deliberate concession to custom, for he could be as| afield as C flat before returning to the agitated theme 
continuous as Bach himself when it suited him, Inj that followed the second subject. A page of this 
the case under notice, he reaches the dominant of | brings us back to the opening theme. The recapitu- 
B flat in the last bar of page 3, and hovers lation is unusually long for Rheinberger, the extra 
around over a dominant pedal for a further eight| length being due to his lingering over the second 
bars before starting his second subject—a pleasant| subject. He makes the lingering well worth while 
sixteen-bar tune. He at once starts a repetition, | by a fresh treatment—a delightful s/accaéo tenor part 
increasing its significance by a more elaborate|in quaver triplets. Note that something has gone 
treatment. As usual in such passages, his counter-| wrong with the registration marks at the commence- 
point is not of the conventional organ type; it|ment of this triplet section. A and mf are 
suggests rather the string quartet : ambiguously placed, but we may safely assume that 
|whatever they may be taken to indicate is wrong. 
| The passage would be spoilt by such a wide contrast 


 —— —— _—_ " - of power between any two of the three parts. The 
need is for two manuals pretty well balanced in 


ieee — iy te ef -|power and contrasted in colour. As a rule the 


tenor part will be most effective on a flute-toned 


tack on a 
of page 27, 










































































































- Wie: ~__|stop. Ex. 13 follows, now in G major, and brings 
ded of the —— f= + | us to the closing page, Poco pi animato, in which 
works by - =e——"| Ex. 11 is followed by a brilliant flourish and a 
iter than 'cadence of surprising simplicity and effectiveness. 
; a loss of |This Preludium is a very long movement, 
a terrible og d | | taking ten minutes to play, and we _ must 
and played —_— : : therefore use a good deal less full organ than is 
ake many indicated by the composer. Of the ten pages, no 

fewer than eight and a-half are marked /7/ 

Obviously this will never do. The music is of a 

type that calls for power, but the # must be used 

sparingly, and its place taken by varying kinds of 

md Finale forte. A good plan would be to reserve the real / 
Sonatas, | (by which Rheinberger means ‘ full organ’) for the 
g the four In this connection it may be of interest to | Opening theme only. The powerful reeds will be 
1e longest mention that as a teacher of fugue and counter- effective here, but very much less so in the other 
th a good point Rheinberger almost invariably used the string loud portions of the movement, where rapid passage- 
rsh—type quartet as a medium. Dr. Bennett has kindly lent work is nearly always a feature. The pace marked 
The bold me a number of manuscript volumes of fugues and|'5 fast enough, but there are several points at which 
tches the canons worked out in class—the classes took place at | 4 good accelirrando seems to be called for—e.g., the 
8 am.—and one looks in vain for an organ| €xciting chromatic scale in thirds on page 1o—and 

example. All are for strings. Add this fact to the| the second subject should surely be played at a little 

npn: obvious and beneficent influence of the string family | 2bove the marked pace, otherwise the drop from 
= in Bach’s organ writing, and we have a moral for semiquaver motion to crotchets is too pronounced. 
There should be a long, well-graded reduction of 


would-be organ composers.) . . 

The second subject is followed by yet another | POWer from the beginning of page 4 until the entry 
a fresh theme—one somewhat like the harmonic|0f the second subject. Apparently there is only one 
tenth ees example that succeeded the opening subject. This misprint—a curious one. Bar 1 of page 9 starts 
in turn gives way to still one more—a fine, broad | 4 recapitulation of the first subject (Ex, 11), 
tune, so simple that a small composer would hesitate but without the semiquaver third in the right hand. 






















































=a before writing it : As the original dotted quaver rest is replaced by a 
a crotchet rest, we are at first disposed to regard the 
Kx. 13. Poco meno mosso. change as deliberate. But as the theme appears on 
‘ we eae aa ail 7 3— | every other occasion as in Ex, 11, there can be no 
5 >———s-=—+ | doubt that the change must be put down to the 
“s~—| Fr —T °° — | engraver. 
f - The Phantasie calls for good execution, and even 
—- eS aie more for freedom and energy. It is one of the 
— —= numerous cases in which the composer is very much 
at the mercy‘of the player. A, with fire and life, and 
eee a 2 —- | eves that see beyond the printed page, will make a 
—— oe SE | fine thing of it; B, stiff and literal, will merely give 
jus a dull and noisy ten minutes. 
varmonit eit | The slow movement bears an unusual title— 
ening by - | Provencalisch—which a foot-note explains: ‘The 
part. A theme of the first twelve bars is from the song 
too long J’aim la flour de valour, by Machault, born 1284.’ 
-y much A charming tune it is, and no less charming is the 
2 on his fifteen bars’ continuation which Rheinberger evolves 
dreadful from it. A restatement of the opening twelve bars, 
m posers more fully harmonized, completes the first section. 
that the Unfortunately, Rheinberger then proceeds to breax 
to ushet the spell by four pages of guasi agifafo in G minor 
|(a key and mood already well worked in the 
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Phantasie), 
opening phrase of the old song. 
material sufficiently interesting to stand such aj 
lengthy innings as the composer gives it. This| 
middle section is saved, however, by the broad state- 
ments of the song-phrase, and by the passage from | 
the second line of page 20 to the resumption of the | 


with some / maestoso references to the 
Nor is the agitato 


main theme. The ending is delightful, with its 
lingering over the first two bars of the song. In the 


second line of this last page,-it will be better to play 
mf and f instead of f and # as marked. The little 


touch of cross-rhythm in the third bar should 
not be allowed to escape the hearer. At the 
risk of being assailed for vandalism, I suggest 


that we change this long, unequal movement into 
a short and beautiful one by omitting the whole of 
the middle section—and, of course, the little bit of 
page 15 that leads into it. We should go straight 
from bar 8, page 15, to the 7emfo primo on page 20. 
(The loud bars on page 21 should in this case be 
played quite softly ; they lose nothing by the change, 
and the movement gains.) The result is a worthy 
companion to such admirable short, quiet voluntaries 
as the composer’s /ono/ogues in G and D fiat. 


The Finale is a capital example of a mixture of 
sonata and rondo forms, with the accent on the 
rondo. The Introduction, like most movements of 


the kind, may be omitted, especially as it has no 
thematic connection with the /zza/e. But it provides 
such good contrast with the rest of the Sonata that it 
should be used if time permits. It consists chiefly of 
three presentments of a bold theme, given to the 


treble, tenor, and bass respectively. The bass 
version is marked ‘Posaune,’ but nothing is said | 
about soloing the tenor—another indication that} 


Rheinberger’s organ had no manual solo stop for use 
against a very loud background. We should of 
course play it on the tuba, the left hand leaving the 
solo manual in time to take over the C sharp of the 
alto 
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The main theme of the Fina 
Ex. 15. Com mo = 
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helped along by a tenor part that runs 
smoothly in quavers. But it has an amiable 
quality that unfits it for the hard wear of a 


com poser 





rondo ; on the whole the chief interest lies in the 
excellent secondary themes. The best is that 
marked maesfoso, a vigorous subject that at its first 
| appearance leads to some effective development 
| recalling the second page of the Toccata of the 
C major Sonata. The other contrasting theme is a 
strong little affair of five bars, sequential i in character, 
It is suggestive of an Ostina/o, is handed about from 
part to part, and leads to a great deal of very 
interesting development. It makes six appearances 
as a bass, and all are widely different. Here are two 
of its deliveries by the pedals : 


Ex, 16 (4). = 
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the bass of the last 


Note a misprint at this point: 
| bar in Ex. 166 is wrongly given in the copy as four 


This is followed by a passage in B minor 
in which an inverted pedal point is used with fine 
effect against a chromatic scale and a rolling 
bass. The maestoso theme and that quoted in 
Ex. 16 are telescoped on pages 28 and 29, the 
latter being given a lot of fresh treatment. In 
fact, all this part of the movement shows the 
at his best in regard to vigour and 
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resourcefulness. 
a fine string of plain chords in the left hand and 
pedals, with little triplet flights in the right, leading 
into yet another variation of the composer’s favourite 
plagal cadence : 


Ex. 17. 
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This Sonata, save for the middle section of the 
slow movement, and (perhaps) a little over-insistence 
on the main theme of the Fiva/e, gives us Rheinberger 
at the top of his form. But in order to do it justice 
the player must be in equally good fettle. The 
difficulties are of the type that cannot be faked, or 
muddled through under cover of a big noise. The 
Finale especially calls for vigilance in the matters 
of continuity and rhythm, and is well worthy of 
study for that reason, if for no other. 

The registration marked gives, as usual, more 
fortissime than is good. Modifications will suggest 
themselves. The little os¢/vato theme may be soloed 
in some of its appearances, and always when it 
appears as the bass (see Ex. 16). There are a couple 
of stretches that will baffle all but a few players—in 
bar 4, line 4, page 24, and in the last bar of page 26. 
The F sharp in the first case, and the minim G in 
the second, must be played an octave higher. 

It may be well to warn the reader that the 
effectiveness of this movement depends very much 
upon pace, continuity, and clearness. Mere trying- 
over is pretty certain to lead to disappointment, 
because the thematic material is somewhat less 
striking than is usual with Rheinberger. Moreover, 
we know that the composer conceived his Sonatas 
as wholes, not as mere sets of pieces. The Finale 
has therefore to be considered in its relation to the 
rest of the work, and especially the rugged Phantasie, 
to which it provides admirable contrast. 


(To be continued.) 


The movement has a brilliant close, | 





A FORGOTTEN PROPHET 
By GERALD R. HAYES 
The name of Thomas Salmon wi!l probably be 
almost unknown, even to those musicians who have 
some acquaintance with the composers of the 17th 


century ; yet few musical writers have succeeded in 
creating such a storm of controversy as did this 


| original and well-meaning clergyman. 


The violent disputes between Zarlino and Galilei at 
the end of the 16th century, and that between Robert 
Fludd and Mersenne in the early part of the 17th, 
though notorious, were more in the nature of personal 
differences; but upon Salmon fell the whole body 


| politic of musical opinon in a mass of bitter invective 


and diatribe. 

Thomas Salmon was born in 1648, and after 
taking Holy orders became an earnest student of 
music. It may be some of bis earlier efforts towards 
the re-introduction of quarter-tones—as adapted 
from certain Greek scales—that are referred to by 
Christopher Simpson in his Compendium of Practical 
Musick, when, discussing the Enharmonick Scale, he 
|says: ‘I am slow to believe that any good musick, 
|especially in parts, can be composed by Quarter- 
| Tones, though I hear some talk much of it.’ 

Shortly after this, however, Salmon’s attention 
was turned to a much more pressing and practical 
reform. It may perhaps be as well to remind readers 
that at this time each ‘voice’ or part had its dis- 
| tinctive clef as Cantus, Alto, Mean, Counter-Tenor, 
| Tenor, and Bass, and a seventh is sometimes met 
| with; not only this, but in order to avoid the use of 
| leger lines, the clef was constantly changed in the 
scores of instrumental music. In the text-books of 
the period these are all laid out, and the pupil is told 
to make himself fully acquainted with the positions of 
notes in all the different clefs. How much acquaint- 
ance is necessary can be realised only when one has 
tried to read such pieces as the examples given at the 
end.of Simpson’s famous Diviston- Viol (1659), where 
the clef is changed from four to eight times in one 
line of about five bars. 

Also, each note had a distinctive name to indicate 
its position in the great stave of eleven lines. 
Thus C in the Tenor clef was C so/-fa-ut, while 
C an octave higher was C so/-fa, and below Gamut 
double letters had to be used—which probably gave 
rise to such names as Double-Regals, Double- 
Bassoon, &c. 

It was Salmon’s stroke of genius to realise how 
unnecessary was all this confusion, and in 1672 
he published his small book Am Essay to the 
Advancement of Musick by Casting away the 

erplexity of different cleffs,&c. The work contains 
many original ideas (including a suggestion for the 
Suez Canal!) ; but Salmon’s principal thesis was a 
proposal to use only one clef (an ordinary stave of 
five lines) throughout, instead of the existing six or 
seven, and to call each note simply by a letter, in 
whatever octave it might be. The lowest line on his 
stave was to be always G (the basic note for hundreds 
of years before), and, in order to show the relations 
between the parts, he proposed to mark the Treble 
with T at the beginning of the line, the Mean 
with M, and the Bass with B, the respective G’s 
being an octave apart in each case. His treble G 
would correspond in pitch with the ordinary treble G. 
It was necessary for him to emphasise that his mean 
stave would not fall in with any part of the great 
stave of eleven lines although his Treble and Bass 
happened to fall in as portions cf a continuous 
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whole. If notes went outside the stave, leger lines 
were to be employed, but if many notes together 
were so placed, or if a note went very much above or 
below, he proposed to place them on the ordinary 
lines and mark them ‘octave’—just as a modern 
music publisher would do, except that he would 
indicate by the letter T, M, or B whether the octave 
went into the adjoining stave above or below as the 
case might be. If notes went above the treble they 
would be marked ‘octave Tt’; if below the bass, 
‘octave Bb.’ 

All this was quite revolutionary for the time, 
especially making the Mean a separate system 
instead of part of the great stave as is the 
ordinary Tenor clef. From its commonsense and 
simplicity we might have expected it to have had| 
a decent hearing, but it is only another example of | 
the necessary slowness of evolution that Salmon 
should have been at once assailed on all sides. 

Matthew Locke, the composer and author of the} 
text-book Me/othesia, published an attack entitled | 
Observations upon a late Booke by Thomas Salmon | 
1672), in which he displays a command of vitriolic | 
abuse that would have made an Edinburgh Reviewer | 
blush. Others joined in the fray, and even John | 
Playford came out with a denunciation very different | 
in tone from his meek Preface to Psa/ms and Hymns) 
in Solemn Musick. 

Salmon _ replied 
















































































to these with another book, | 
A Vindication of an Essay to the Advancement of| 
Musick (1672); but he found few supporters, and | 
seems to have given up the battle. He devoted the 
rest of his life to endeavours to revive quarter-tones, 
and died, disappointed and embittered, in 1706. 
Had he lived another twenty or thirty years he would 
have seen much of his suggestion put into practice, 
for soon after the beginning of the 18th century we 
rarely, if ever, find music in more than three clefs, 
and the new editions of the old text-books were 
altered accordingly—as in the sixth edition of 
Simpson’s Compendium (1722). The practice of} 
marking notes an octave up or down also began to} 
creep in, and the complexity of different names for 
notes was given up soon after. 

The controversy seems to have died away very 








MODERN COMPOSERS AND MODERN 
COMPOSITION * 
By HAMILTON HARTY 


We live at such a pace nowadays, in music as jp 
other things, that it is surely wise to get out of the 
hurly-burly sometimes, and to try to take stock of 
what is being accomplished in the way of musica 
progress. A great many people who are sincerely 
interested in music appear to live in a kind of panic 
that the ‘Great Man’ will appear, and they may not 
be among the first to proclaim him. They do no; 
possess, apparently, any very settled convictions of 
their own as to what constitutes power and originality 
in music, and it is sufficient for a new-comer to be 
industriously ‘boomed’ and written up for a few 
months for them to be quite sure that he is the real 
‘Messiah’ they have been awaiting. These good 
people are of the most passionate allegiance while 
the object of their worship remains in the full glare 
of the limelight, and it does not appear to strike them 
that the frequency with which they change their views 
renders their opinion, in reality, of no definite interest 
orimportance. They might be termed musical turn- 
coats, and the trouble about them is that in their ever- 
fresh enthusiasm they make so much noise that the 
still small voice of reason is often quite unheard. As 
soon as they have transferred their worship to 
another idol, they are quite willing to see the flaws in 
the old one they have only just forsaken. The new, 
with them, is always the perfect, and they forget their 
past mistakes. In a way we sympathise with them, 
because the problem with which they have to deal is 
one that sometimes confronts every musician, no matter 
how talented, or how qualified to form a balanced 
judgment. There is hardly a musician who has not 
had the question to decide—‘ Shall | risk unpopularity, 
shall I risk being called old-fashioned, narrow, 
academic, or shall I throw in my lot with the joyful 
discoverers of the latest genius?’ I do not minimise 
the difficulty and importance of this probiem. To 
float with the stream is not only the easiest course, but 
itis often the way to individual success; while to sit 
on the bank and wait for the flood to subside is 
generally a lonely and unpopular thing to do. It is 






























Hawkins appears to have doubted if these polemic | 
volumes had ever really existed. 


would they be really difficult to obtain for one’s own 
possession, had they not attained a high collector’s 
value quite recently. 


would have pleased the late Samuel Butler, 
in A Treatise 
/fistorical, by Alexander Malcolm 
second edition, London, 1730), where a whole chapter 
is devoted to praise of ‘ Mr, Salmon’s Proposal for | 
reducing all musick to one cleff.’ 


quickly, and even so learnéd an authority as Sir John | evident to those of us who think at all deeply, that 


for a considerable period the noisy, eager ones have 
had no luck at all with the composers whom they 
have so zealously advertised, and, indeed, I think we 
have been passing through a very empty, unprofitable 
time in the history of musical composition. Even 
, . during the last few years we have seen many stars 
But Salmon had not written entirely for blind| gawn. blaze, and vanish, and it is not strange, there- 
eyes, and an example of his posthumous life that | fore, that we have thought long and deeply, and tried 
1s found | to formulate for ourselves some kind of standard, some 
Speculative, Practical, and) sort of mental measuring-rod, by which to appraise 
Edinburgh, 1721 | not only those stars whose light has paled, but the 
new ones which are constantly appearing over the 
horizon. For my own benefit I have tried to define 
the laws by which I think real music must be 


Needless to say, | 
they can all be seen in the British Museum: nor} 


k, 


of Music 


But alas ! a moment 


of true Scottish caution overcame even this strong | 
admirer at the last, and he hastens to add the 
remark: ‘I thought of nothing but considering it 
as a Piece of Theory, to explain what might have 
been done and to inform you of what has _ been 
proposed.’ 
















We are glad to hear that the cancelling of Mr. Gustav 
He has | 


Holst’s engagements is not due to serious illness. 
been advised to go away for a six months’ rest. 









governed, and they are roughly as follow : 


1. Music must be beautiful in shape. 


2. Melody must be the first reason for its 


existence, 
What appeals only to the brain cannot live. 
It is the emotional quality of music which 
gives it value, and the nobler the emotion 
aroused, the greater the music. 


* A paper read before the Manchester Organists’ Association. 
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These do not seem, perhaps, to be very deep or clever 
conclusions to have reached, and I am painfully 
aware of the scorn which would be poured on them 
by those who claim to be in the van of present-day 
musical progress. But I have based them upon the 
qualities which have kept great music of the past 
alive and treasured to the present day, and I 
sincerely believe that it is because the greater number 
of the composers of our time make intellect the be-all 
and end-all of their compositions that they are 
doomed to extinction—some of them, indeed, are 
already undergoing that process. Their names will 
be quite familiar ; I shall take a number of them 
in detail presently. 

In what I am about to say, I do not wish to pose 
as one who lays down the law, but rather, with great 
modesty, as one who puts forward suggestions for the 
consideration of others. 

It seems to me that the race of musical giants 
finished with Wagner and Brahms. The ideals and 
methods of these two composers were very different, 
but they were alike in the one essential thing—their 
message was primarily concerned with vital, human 
emotions—emotions which are deep down in human 
nature, and which it does not require a trained 
intellect to feel and appreciate. It is an essential of 
great music that it can be felt and appreciated by the 
mass of people who have had no particular training 
in the art. They will not, of course, understand 
all the beauties of craftsmanship which is displayed 
by the composer, but what after all is craftsmanship 
but the power to refine and decorate and give a 
formal shape to something which is already there? 
In music, without the basic emotion to start with, all 
the craftsmanship in the world is but vanity. An 
artist can rejoice to the full in the beautiful skill 
and ingenuity of his fellow-workman who gives a 
fine setting to the precious stones with which he 
is dealing, but he recognises that it is the gems 
themselves which give meaning and justification 
to the setting. Since the towering figures of Brahms 
and Wagner there has been no composer of equal 
stature. We seem to have had a succession of 
smaller men, each of whom has displayed something 
individual, something of genius, some new trick or 
idiom, but none of whom have, so far, proved 
themselves to be equal brothers with the great ones 
of our art. When we were at the beginning of our 
musical life Brahms was accepted as the legitimate 
follower of the great classical school, and Wagner, 
that extraordinary original figure, was rising out of 
the criticisms of the last of his detractors ; but itisa 
long time now since both Wagner and Brahms were 
definitely ranked as great composers. Since then the 
following composers, among others, became known 
in this country, and achieved varying degrees of 
appreciation—Grieg, Dvorak, Tchaikovsky, Richard 
Strauss, Edward Elgar, Debussy, Ravel, Puccini, 
Scriabin, Stravinsky. They appeared, more or less, 
in this order. Other still more recent composers 
I would prefer not to discuss in detail. They are, 
perhaps, too near to us to yield a proper perspective, 
and besides, several are our own countrymen— 
young composers of immense talent and industry —and 
it is unfair to give a definite judgment on a composer 
the better part of whose work probably remains to be 
written. LateronI will refer to these latter composers 





ourestimation. Grieg we need not discuss at length. 
He was the sweet singer of the Fiords whom we 
have all loved, and perhaps love a little still for the 
purity and freshness of his simple genius. Of the 
others, though all have enjoyed a wave of popularity 
varying in height and duration, and though the 
ultimate position of some is still more or less obscure, 
I think we have all made up our minds that the 
small body of those we term great composers has not 
yet had another name added to it. 

Two amongst those whose names | give have, 
however, undoubtedly had the greatest measure of 
popular success—/.¢., Tchaikovsky and Puccini; but 
the two whose ultimate position is most obscure are 
Richard Strauss and our own Elgar. All depends 
upon the ‘bigness’ of the message they have tried 
(and are trying) to deliver, but, certainly, to me, 
these are in some ways the two most significant 
figures among the composers on my list. We will 
return to them presently. 

Dvorak is an instance of a strongly national com- 
poser, who yet used the mighty tools of the great 
masters with an easy command. Of all those we 
term national composers, he is the one who has 
known best how to say universal things without 
departing from his native dialect. Most composers 
of a strongly national type seem to have lacked the 
bigness of calibre which would enable them to speak 
of great things in a great way, and yet not depart 
from their characteristic insular mode of expression. 
But I do think that Dvorak has achieved this feat 
to a great extent, and the bulk of his music appeals 
to the heart of the world because it is concerned with 
universal emotions, even if he often speaks of them 
in an unfamiliar patois. He is the Bobbie Burns of 
music—the Brahmsof Bohemia. Perhaps he occupies 
the same position among composers that Burns does 
among poets—honoured, loved, and of kinship to the 
very greatest, if not actually of them. 

Tchaikovsky’s huge and sudden popularity in this 
country could hardly have endured at its height unless 
he had been the greatest composer who had ever 
lived. Such a fierce concentration of limelight on 
any one composer would have showed up the flaws 
in a far greater figure. The subsequent subsidence 
in the ‘ Tchaikovsky rage’ was a natural consequence 
of a somewhat exaggerated appreciation. We then 
accepted the theory, for a time, that Tchaikovsky, 
after all, was not really representative of the best in 
Russian music, and we had Glinka, Moussorgsky, 
Borodin, Rimsky-Korsakov put before us as objects 
for our admiration. Of late, however, I notice that 
in spite of their individual excellences, these com- 
posers begin to pall on us. They say dramatic, 
highly-coloured, exciting things, but they do not 


often say really big things ; and, without failing to 
appreciate their virtues, it seems that, with all his faults, 
Tchaikovsky is again finding a settled and important 
place in our musical life. 
and languor, with his fierce and blazing passion and 
his barbaric’ pomp, are perhaps the moods of a 
nervous, hysterical temperament; but he uses the 
great tools as well as he may, and he is, above all, 
sincere, even if sometimes what he has to say is 
tawdry and lacking in true dignity. 
absurd to claim for him the title of great composer, 
but he is the best of his kind, and the best of anything 


His alternations of despair 


It would be 


in general terms ; for the moment it will perhaps be | has always a settled value. 


instructive to take those | have mentioned, and try 
to find out the dominant characteristic in each 





which may account for their varying positions in| because he writes opera. 





Puccini’s extraordinary and continued vogue is 


not perhaps because he writes music merely, but 


In his work, considered 
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as abstract music, it is possible for everyone to see 
his limitations and the sad artifices with which he 
covers up his lack of sustained invention. He is the 
star short-story writer of the magazines, and his 
themes, charming as many of them are, are seldom 
developed into anything noteworthy. But the 
successful opera writer is of necessity a_ skilful 
dramatist as well as a musician, and Puccini’s genius | 
lies less in his innate strength as a composer of 
absolute music than in the unfailing fitness with 
which his music is welded to the incidents and 
emotions of his libretti. This, of course, is 
greatness of a kind too, and Puccini’s operas will 
probably live as Verdi’s have done—though, con- 
sidered purely as a musician, Verdi is on an infinitely 
higher plane. 





Turning to the French school, we have seen 
Debussy’s rise and comparative decline. His| 
success was perhaps one of manner, more than of 


substance. His limited talent was expressed | 
beautifully and completely in such things as| 
L’Apris-midi dun Faune, and in his pianoforte 


pieces and songs: but when we take the graceful, 
fantastic clothing away, and leave the naked 
musical ideas, what is left is not of much beauty 
or originality. There was more than a drop of| 
Massenet’s blood in his veins, though he did his best | 
to live it down. 

Some of these criticisms apply to Ravel also, 
except that his music has a certain delightful flavour 
of the ironic or sardonic. Everything he does is 
informed with wit and finesse; delightfully finished | 
and full of a delicate esfri¢; but of deep matters he 
has not a word to say. It would be bad form in him 
to speak of such things as life and death, love and 
passion, suffering and joy. Both these composers 
are adepts in delicate and skilful workmanship, and | 
they have invented beautifully ingenious tools which 
they have, however, used only to decorate that which 
is without much substance, and though I do not seek 
to dispute their charming achievements, these com- 
posers are not of those who have a deep message for 
the world. 

I hope I shall not be considered unduly aggressive 
if I venture to speak quite plainly on the subject of 
the two latest composers whose works have been 
made well known to us. Indeed, for the matter of 
that, whether one is right or wrong, | think we suffer 
a great deal too much from a kind of cowardice— 
shyness, perhaps—in voicing our views about music | 
we don’t quite like. 

My personal conviction is that Scriabin in his later 
works is the most vicious and sensual of composers, 
and Stravinsky the most brutal. I think that with 
these composers came a definitely evil atmosphere in 
music, and I am thankful to say that already there are | 
to be seen signs of revolt on the part of audiences, 
and a renewed desire for fresh air and sunlight. The 
light is dim yet, but I think the bottom of the slope | 
has been reached, and that there is a reaction against 
the false and unclean. I donot propose to go into| 
details regarding these composers—nor do I presume 
to link them together. This is not the place for an 
exhaustive study of their aims and achievements, 
which it would be presumptuous to decry. Scriabin 
has achieved miracles of form and colour, and 
Stravinsky has as certainly said many new things in 
rhythm, and in the expression of certain subtle | 
emotions. 
rather to find out the underlying driving-force which 


there ; 
defiant mastery, can all be felt ; and, above all, a free 
and 
Grandeur and dignity are within his scope. . 
then prevents our claiming him as one of the really 
great? 
presume to think that he may not eventually be 
looked upon as a worthy companion of the greatest, 
but it is still too soon to say how his music will stand 
the test of time. 
to have worn thin and a little empty and pretentious, 
but, on the other hand, there is much of it which 
seems 
accustomed to it. 
flaw in the gaiety and charm of a work like, for 
instance, 77// Eulenspiegel, nor, with the exception of 
one short episode, in the nobility of Dom Quixote, 
and we notice that certain works like /e/denleden 
and Zarathustra only grow more and more under- 
standable with repeated hearings. 
intend to deal with his works in any exhaustive 
spirit 
| smoothed to a great extent, and seem to take up a 
smaller amount of space, and it is principally because 
certain themes, certain progressions we once thought 
beautiful now seem to be growing a little sentimental 
and commonplace, that we are warned not to be 
over-hasty in final judgment. 


ee 


have sought to express, and to compare them with 
the other composers with whose work I am dealing, 
We have all read a great deal as to the wonderful 
teaching’ that is to be found by the initiated in 
such works as Scriabin’s Podme de [Extase and 
Stravinsky’s Sacre du Printemps, but to me these 
works appear to be founded on something thoroughly 
unhealthy and decadent, and it is to that I attribute 
their failure to stand the test of repeated performance, 
Sensuality, hysteria, brutality, are qualities which 
cannot exist in great art, and I know of nothing 
really decadent which has lived in music. Now that 
the great attraction of novelty has departed from 
such works as | have mentioned, I| think we shall not 
hear much more of them. 

We are now free to consider the rather puzzling 
problem of the two composers | selected from my 
list as being those whose ultimate position is most 
doubtful. It is possible to point to certain flaws in 
many of the great works of Richard Strauss, but at 


| the same time no one can deny the greatness of his 


conceptions, the fire and warmth of his expression, 


and the wonderful vital quality of most of his music. 


Deep thought, a vast command of means, are also 
invention, wonderful ingenuity, a sort of 


seldom fails. 
. What 


luxuriant melodic line which 


I acknowledge, for my part, that I cannot 


Some of it seems, with familiarity, 


to grow better only as we become more 
I do not think there is a single 


But I do not 


the occasional uglinesses have become 


The problem of Elgar is of a different nature. 


There are really two Elgars—one who could write 
music like Land of Hope and Glory for a definite 
popular purpose, and the Elgar who could write @ 
magnificently conceived work like 7he Dream of 
Gerontius or The Apostles. 
composer we will discuss. 

great underlying motive in Elgar’s music is one of 
profound mystical brooding over the mysteries of Life 
| and Death and the Hereafter. It is music which cat 
arise from a deep, reflective pondering to a sudde 
| blazing ecstacy, and as suddenly subside again 
|sadness and meditation. 
| which we can find nowhere else. 
| religious essence in it which no other music but Elgar's 
seems to possess. y 
My object on the present occasion is| his message is of too intimate a nature for the siz 
| of his canvases—and certainly we sometimes have the 
has prompted their work, and the ideals which they | impression that the prevailing characteristic | have 


This is the side of the 
I am convinced that the 


It is a flavour in music 
There is a certain 


There are those who contend that 
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pointed out is insisted upon at too great length, as 
some have found in his Symphonies, when it seems 
that much could have been said in a shorter and more 
concise way. He is the only composer with whose 
music I am acquainted, who writes nearly always what, 
in its emotional essence, might be termed truly 


religious music—and, indeed, in Zhe Dream of 


Gerontius 1 believe he has accomplished the greatest 
religious musical work ever written. It is asomewhat 
sweeping assertion to make, no doubt, but regarded 
purely as music, the music of Bach, Handel, 
Beethoven—even when it deals with sacred subjects— 
is music of such pure abstract strength and breadth 
as to be equally applicable to all great human 
emotions—pagan or otherwise. I mean, as music 
only, such a work as Bach’s great Mass seems to 
reflect and embody all the sorrows and joys and 
beliefs of humanity, not merely some of them. 

I did not intend to speak at such length regarding 
the peculiar attributes of the composers I chose, 
but only to try to find out what qualities exist in 
those who have gained a settled place in our 
estimation, and in those whose music at least possesses 
for us the qualities of strength and originality. We 
may make what I think is a fair deduction from a 
consideration of the history of music, both classical 
and modern, when we claim that it is its blind 
spiritual or emotional qualities, rather than its 
intellectual features, which give great music its 
permanence. ‘The letter killeth, but the spirit giveth 
life’ What is known as cleverness has nothing to 
do with the essential greatness of music, or with any 
art for the matter of that. To refer to a composer as 
clever is, to my mind, a deadly insult, and seems to 
me to put him well second to a skilful acrobat. 

I don’t know whether it is true that because we 
belong to one generation, we often feel hustled and 
unsettled by the pioneers of the next. There is 
something in that, no doubt, but | do feel that we are 
living in a very restless and unsatisfied age, and I 
have an instinctive feeling that beautiful creation 
requires leisure and quiet in order that the children 
of the mind may be healthy and sane. It is hard to 
be leisurely and quiet nowadays. There seem to be 
sO many more things to do in a certain time than 
there were at the start of our musical lives. Every- 
thing made by man has become more efficient and 
works more quickly, but | am convinced that music 
is one of the things which cannot be speeded up, and 
that it has been injured by this excessive craving for 
hustle. Great music is really nature translated into 
sound, and nature persists in ‘remaining at its old 
Allegro moderato, and refuses to be ‘ speeded up.’ | 
feel sure that it is only in close touch with nature, 
and surrounded by the quiet rhythm of country things, 
that musicians can hope, nowadays, to write music 
of solid, enduring value. 

In these days, when we are forced to see on every 
hand the evidences of restless materialism, it is 
perhaps hardly to be wondered at that so many of 
our very modern composers have also become material 
in their outlook, and are so much preoccupied in 
endeavouring to make their music reflective of 
modern tendencies. I see no reason why I should 
not say frankly that I dislike intensely much of the 
music that is being produced to-day. It seems to 
me to be concerned not with any considerations of 
beauty, but with a feverish desire to do something, 
anything, that will appear new and clever. The 
brilliant young sons of the morning who are far 
more interested in the shape of a new tool than in 





consideration of whether they can use it in making 
something beautiful, reply to all criticism by saying 
that their object is to make music truthful to what is 
happening around them. If it is ugly, hard, cynical, 
material, that can’t be helped—at least they are 
being realistic. It may be that the ultimate destiny 
of music is not to say the wonderful, beautiful things 
that in our souls we dimly perceive, but to be a mere 
photographic record of our changing, restless, material 
life. But if that time ever were to come, I think music 
as we know it would be an extinct art, because its 
noblest function would have gone—that of trying to 
clothe with sound those aspirations which are too 
deep and vague to be put into words. 

It is a great argument with some that what I am 
saying was said at the beginning of every new era in 
music. This is an argument that is brought against 
all who take a conservative stand in our art, but if 
only people would interest themselves more in the 
inner history of music, they would realise that 
besides the Bachs, the Beethovens, the Mozarts, the 
Wagners, there were living at the same time hosts of 
pinchbeck impostors who had their hour of success— 
sometimes, indeed, outshining for a time their illus- 
trious contemporaries—but whose names are now 
quite forgotten. 

I do not think that those interested in music meet 
often enough to talk frankly on the subjects I have 
been discussing, and in bringing these remarks toa 
close I would say that, in my opinion, the more 
opportunities there are for discussing such subjects, 
the more likely are we to make clear to ourselves 
the qualities which constitute great music, and, 
having once defined these, we should not be afraid 
to put our views forward. Zeal and eloquence have 
for too long been the special prerogative of those who 
worship only what is new, and who have introduced 
us to so many false gods. Let us learn to use their 
weapons in defence of our own cherished beliefs 
—even if we have not an exciting new creed for 
every day. 

As for myself—no matter how old-fashioned, no 
matter how out-of-date, even weak and sentimental, 
it may sound to some—I am content to take my 
stand in music with those who value honesty more 
than cleverness, for I am convinced that in this there 
lies the guiding principle of all that is enduring in 
our art. 

In speaking of modern music, it may not be out of 
place to touch briefly upon two important inventions 
of our time which have made it possible for millions 
of people to be brought into contact with music which 
otherwise they might never have heard or appreciated 
—lI refer to the gramophone, and to the wireless 
broadcasting of music. 

In the early days of the gramophone it was 
freely predicted that not only would this instrument 
have an injurious effect upon the musical taste 
of those who used it, but it would also prove 
disastrous to the attendances at concerts of better- 
class music.’ It was said that when people could 
sit comfortably at their own firesides and listen 
to their favourite piece of music, they would not 
trouble to go out and hear it at a public performance. 
The exact opposite has proved to be the case, and 
music has never had a better friend than the 
gramophone. I think that exactly the same thing 
will apply to broadcasting when people have 
appreciated not only the wonderful things it can do, 
but some wonderful things to which it acts more as 
an introduction. The gramophone companies have 
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never pretended that their records can ever be quite 
so good as the real thing; but they have won 
enormous success, and at the same time have done 
music a real service by placing in the hands of great 
numbers of people a sort of translation or photograph 
of many of the most beautiful things that exist in music. 
It is an unnatural thing to like bad music. . . people 
do so only because their opportunities for hearing good 
are limited, and their natural taste is debauched by 
constantly hearing the worthless rubbish with which 
the world insists on surrounding them. Children 
invariably possess good natural taste, until they get 
older and go irto public places for their meals and 
amusements. It is extraordinary to me that people 
will make such a row over a bad egg, and yet listen 
complacently during their meal to something that 
is just as bad for them, if only they knew it. There 
is an insane feeling that there is something mysterious 
and austere about good music. That is al! nonsense, 
of course. The best music is the best only because 
itis stronger, more human, more gay and amusing, 
more worth while, in fact, than the rest. When people 
began to get a dim idea from their gramophones that 
this might be so, they were not satisfied to hear only 
a reproduction, and turned in increasing numbers 
to the concert-halls, to hear the music in its original 
form. 

The same thing will, I believe, take place with the 
great broadcasting public. If music transmitted by 
wireless sounded, or were ever likely to sound, exactly 
as it does in a concert hall, then I think musicians 
might possibly feel a little dubious, but my own 
opinion is that broadcasting will become a great 
educational force, and far from injuring music, or 
those who live by performing it, will eventually prove 
of the greatest service and benefit. 

It is interesting and encouraging to observe that 
those responsible are anxious to avoid the mistake 
made in the early days of the gramophone, when 
only popular, cheap music was supposed to have any 
chance of success. That error has long been 
rectified, and now nothing is too good to bring out 
with a fair certainty of being financially justified. 
The broadcasting interests are already making great 
strides in the quality of the music supplied to 
listeners, and we ‘are assured that it is their 
intention to go still further in this direction. There 
is a heavy responsibility on those in direction of the 
musical policy of this new and wonderful means of 
hearing music, but, speaking for myself, I am 
convinced that music and musicians have nothing 
to fear and much to gain from it, even if, like 
the gramophone, it takes a certain time to settle 
down and find the best means of justifying itself as 
a force in music. 

In passing, and in view of certain statements 
which have been made, perhaps I might take this 
opportunity for explaining that the Hallé Society has 
consented to broadcast a portion of certain of its 
concerts next season. A full statement will be made 
in due course, but for the moment | should like to 
make it clear that the arrangement is not to 
broadcast the whole of any concert, but cerfain 
portions of a number of selected concerts.) 





Che Ladies’ London Orpheus Choir, conducted by Mr. 
J. C. Clarke, sang music by Wilbye, Weelkes, Vaughan 
Williams, and Corder, at Putney Lecture Hall, on March I. 

Che conductor of the Axminster Choral Society is Mr. 
J. L. Adams, not Mr. W. C. Walton, as erroneously stated 
in the provincial news in our March issue. 








Music in the Foreign Press 





SCHONBERG’S STYLE AND TENDENCIES 


In the Zeitschrift fiir Musikwissenschajft 
(December), Siegfried Gunther devotes a twenty-nine 
page essay to ‘ the trochaic principle in Schénberg’s 
a cappella choir Friede auf Erden, Op. 13,’ in order 
to establish a foundation for a general study of the 
composer’s style. This work is selected because it 
stands midway between Schénberg’s early output and 
the ascetic, abstract music written later. Analysis of 
its harmony and rhythms, with exhaustive statistics, 
shows that far from being a musical anarchist, 
Schénberg proves to be a master of form and logic. 

What is, however, the ‘evolution value’ of his 
music? Is he advancing in the musical field proper? 
Works such as his pieces, Op. 19, suggest the 
contrary. It seems as though Schénberg the 
musician had been completely absorbed by Schénberg 
the speculative thinker, painter, and poet. He leads 
us towards musical issues that must be considered 
from the point of view of dialectics pure and simple. 


OLD SPANISH MUSIC 


In the January-February (joint) issue, Albert 
Geiger calls attention to special points of interest in 
the Spanish Codices, Nos. 133-199, in the Munich 
State Library, showing how both monodic pieces and 
more elaborate ‘Estribillos’ or ‘ Villancicos’ tend 
towards the organized cantata-type. 


A COMPOSER FROM CHILI 


The Nouvelle Revue Musicale (delayed December 
issue) quotes Florent Schmitt’s enthusiastic opinion 
of twelve Zonadas for pianoforte by a young Chilian' 
composer, Humberto Allénde : A 


Eight of the twelve are remarkable. Three or four 
are miniature masterpieces, absolute revelations, things 
which you could play fifty times running with ever- 
renewed delight. 


J. B. COSTANZI 


Musica dOggi (January-February) contains a 
good article on this ’cellist and composer (1704-78), 
by Alberto Cametti. 


A LESSON WASTED 


The symposium—an excellent method of obtaining 
good ‘copy’ free—is in high favour with certain 
periodicals. The Paris Courrier Musical has resorted 
to it with regard to contemporary music. Arnold 
Schénberg’s reply, published in the January issue, is 


I shall be glad to send you either a short article or 
a few aphorisms. May I, however, suggest that you 
requite by an act of artistic courtesy? We in Austria 
are greatly distressed by the sad condition of German 
artists. At Médling, as elsewhere, money is being 
collected for relief. Will you hand whatever fee you 
intended paying me to the Médling Relief Fund, stating 
that it is by way of acknowledging my gift of an article, 
and also publish the information? This might lead to 
other friends of German artists sending money to 
relieve want and destroy waves of hatred. 


The Courrier Musical adds,‘by way of comment: 


It will be understood that we did not follow Mr. 
Schonberg’s suggestion. 
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GERMAN MUSICIANS IN DISTRESS 
The German artist’s distress is vividly described 
by Dr. Alfred Einstein in the J/uskdlatter des 
Anbruch (January) : 

Every operatic institution totters on the brink of the 
abyss. Many orchestral societies have vanished, choral 
institutions are threatened ; schools also are in danger. 
Few parents can afford to send their children to special 
schools. Incidentally, there are too many students. 
What does the future hold in store forthem? As for 
the students of musical science, they go on working 
pluckily, owning neither books nor scores, and with no 
prospect of seeing their works printed or of finding 
berths as critics. But worst of all is the situation of 
composers—except for half-a-dozen or so of the best 
known. Many have given up writing music. Success 
under present conditions would hardly pay for the 
paper, ink, and postage expenses. 


CURIOUS 
Le Canada Musical (February 2) publishes a 
startling piece of news from Munich, dated 
January 17. I reproduce it because I have not 
seen it elsewhere : 


NEWS 


Cosima and Siegfried Wagner are alleged to have 
paid into the fund of the Monarchist movement sums 
sent from various countries as contributions towards 
artistic purposes—the resumption of the Bayreuth 
Festivals, among others. Hundreds of dollars found 
in letters addressed to General Ludendorff have been 
confiscated. A number of these letters, the State 
Minister is reported to have said, were from Cosima 
Wagner. 

ON THE WAYS Ol 


RIMSKY-KORSAKOV DANCERS 


The Monde Musical (January) quotes a letter from 
Rimsky-Korsakov published in the Moscow Prazda: 
I never saw Isadora Duncan. What prevents my 
wishing to see her, is that she will insist on dancing to 
music, dear to my heart, which was not written for the 
purposes of dancing. I should be similarly grieved to 
hear that she intended to dance my own Schehévrazade or 

Antar or Easter Overture. 

This letter was written a few months before 
Rimsky-Korsakov’s death, which occurred in 1908. 
Two years later, his Schchéracade was produced 
in ballet form. 


MOSLEM 


The Courrier Musical (January) states that a series 
of Ballets by the poet and painter Nizam-el-Mulk, 
the music by M. Melmeister, will be produced next 
spring at the Théatre des Champs Elysées, and 
afterwards in Great Britain and America. 


BALLETS 


RUSSIA’S MUSICAL ACTIVITIES 


The December issue of the Au/fak/ is devoted to 
new Russian music and writings on music. It 
contains lists of works that will probably make the 
mouth of every student of Russian music water, 
We may await more or less patiently the time when 
it will be possible to judge the music of the younger 
Russian composers, but we want to read as soon as 
possible what Russian writers have to say about 
Russian music. Before the war there was a dearth 
of Russian musical criticism proper—except, perhaps, 
for essays scattered in various periodicals. Books 
such as Findeisen’s Dargomijsky (very welcome is 
the news that this industrious and well-informed 
writer is still in the field), Braudo’s Sorodin, 
Karatyghin’s J/oussorgsky, and others mentioned by 
O. von Riesemann, are sure to be read with profit. 





AN UNKNOWN WORK OF DEBUSSY’S 
O. von Riesemann, in his article, refers 
Debussy’s Crépuscule Wun Faune. 


to 


BRITISH MUSIC AS DESCRIBED ABROAD 

In the January Svefa Cecilija (Zagreb) Miroslav 
Shlik devotes a short article to British composers, of 
whom he gives a list which includes Bloch. 

The subject of Rutland Boughton’s 
Flour, he tells us, is derived from 
mythology, ‘like that of Debussy’s 
Meélisande.’ 

CONTEMPORARY GERMAN COMPOSERS 

The January issue of Die Mustk contains articles 
on the following composers : Max von Schillings, by 
Julius Kapp; Hermann Abert, by H. J. Moser; 
Josef Turnau, by Anton Rudolph ; and Rudi Stepan, 
by Karl Holl. 

The February issue of the J/usikd/dtter des 
Anbruch is devoted to Franz Schreker, and contains 
articles on his operas by P. Bekker, R. St. Hoffmann, 
Menninger, Rychnowsky, and others, on his activities 
as an educator by Kurt Singer, and on various other 


Immortal 
the Celtic 
Pelléas et 


topics. 


ALBAN BERG’S ‘WOZZECK’ 


Referring to a previous article on Berg’s opera, 
Wozzeck (see Musical Times, July, 1923, p. 475), 
Emile Petschnig writes in Die ./usik (February 

The statement that Berg has bridged the gulf between 

the unstable aspects of dramatic music and the strict 
forms of pure music should be taken cum grano salis. 
I examined the score and found little that confirmed 
this, There are, for instance, few traces of the Suite 
in the first scene; and as regards the Passacaglia and 
twenty-one Variations in the fourth scene, I think the 
variations would pass unnoticed except for the affixed 
numerals. 

The writer’s conclusion is : 

In no country but Germany, whose dramatic instinct 
is so feeble that she would always insist on ignoring or 
undervaluing her greatest masters of the lyric stage, was 
it possible that so misguided an attempt should have 
attracted attention and even actual support, while the 
genuinely gifted composers of dramatic music are 
neglected and compelled to mark time. 


A NEW RUSSIAN PERIODICAL 


At Kief appeared the first number of a periodical 
likewise entitled Die Musik. It contains two articles 
(by O. Tchapkifsky and P. Kositsky respectively, on 
the composer Nikolai Leontovitch, recently deceased, 
and a comparative study of the rhythms of Slavonic 
folk-tunes, by K. Kwitka. 


MUSICAL JOYS OF EGYP1 

L’Orient Musical (January) contains a notice of a 
concert given at Alexandria, at which ten young 
ladies, joining forces, played pianoforte evsemdles, 
five instruments being used. The programme is not 
given; nor are we told the after-effects on 


audience and players. 


of 


DOWN ON STRAVINSKY 


The Zeitschrift fiir Musik is decidedly out for 
Stravinsky’s scalp. The January issue contains the 
following note : 

Stravinsky’s .Vassacre du Printemps is to be given at 

a Berlin Philharmonic Concert, to the great joy of the 

many unemployed ear-specialists of the Berlin Faculty 

of Medicine. We recommend that this Faculty should 
confer upon Stravinsky the degree of Dr. Med., 

Honoris causa. 
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A SWEDISH 


PERIODICAL 

The Swedish monthly, Ur Nutidens Musikliv, 
whose editor is the well-known expert, Tobias 
Norlind, reached the Musical Times office for the 
first time. The December and January issues contain 
an essay by the editor on the musical critic’s practical 
duties. 

A note in the January issue says that the Vienna 
opera will come to London, the ‘ Régisseur,’ André, 
having categorically stated that later communications 
were ‘sheer bluff.’ 


HALFDAN KJERULF 


The Revue Musicale (January) contains a useful 
and substantial article on the Norwegian composer, 
Kjerulf (1815-68), by M. Chevalley Sabatier. 

M.-D. CALVOCORESSI. 





Occasional Wotes 


The following letter from a German firm 
appeared in the February issue of the /ederation 
of British Music Industries Journal: 

Messrs. ——"— 

The economical circumstances in Germany, which 
still before a short times a very excitable for business 
man a business very unfavourable to offer are now 
prespects richer afterwards the mark your suitable 
oldest situation again prepossessed. The prices which 
to changes daily are on a fiscal situation coming and to 
offer a fixed trade business. 

There by this circumstances the break away for a 
new customer without prespects, I have to abstain 
preceding offer and to allow me first to day of me 
articles in knowledge to place news buyer. It is 
me possible with exceptions prices which far under 
the internationale mark prices to cost of the manu- 
facture to maintain. 

On the next page I have the honour you thereof to 
convince and hope that you me to favour with your 
kind orders. Hoping you will favour me with an 
answer as soon as possible. 

I remain, Sir, Yours truly, 
RicH WUNDERLICH. 
rhe only comment we are equal to after wrestling 
with Herr Wunderlich is to breathe his name. 
Wunderlich, indeed ! 


When 7he Perfect Fool was produced there was a 
good deal of speculation as to what the composer 
meant by it. The probability that he meant nothing 
at all, but was merely providing us with a rich and 
unusual type of entertainment, seemed to occur to few 
people. Even to-day dark and abstruse speculations 
are afoot, if we may judge from a communication 
lately received by the directors of the B.N.O.C. The 
writer thereof considers that ‘this delicious piece is 
the composer’s Koheleth or Ecclesiastes on all theories 
about art,’ and he proceeds at considerable length to 
give an analysis which, much condensed, is as 
follows : 

The Wizard is the Professional Musician; he 
deals in love and hate, and from these he distils his 
Potion. 

The Perfect Fool is the Public; it 
nothing, but just exists, vegetable-like. 

His Mother is the British Press; she tries to make 
him a force in art [we haven’t noticed much Press 
activity in this way; have you?], but he ignores her 


cares for 


7 


$$. 


The Wizard—the Professional Musician, remember 
—doesn’t exactly woo the Press, but he practises 
jhis art on her. She, however, gets between the 

Musician and the Public for her own ends. She, too, 
wants the Public to be full of music. [At this point 
the analysis begins to leak, and loses conviction.] She 
steals the Musician’s Potion—the art he has distilled 
from love and hate—and forces it on the Public. To 
the Musician she gives cold water by way of hinting 
that he should be more simple, more natural— 
anything but Professional, in short. [The Analyst 
says he ‘deduces this from the eulogy of water.’ ] 

Enter Music herself—the Princess—and, dis- 
daining the Musician, apparently on the ground of his 
Professionalism, falls in love with the Public. She 
is wooed by Italian and German opera, but in vain, 

Meanwhile the Professional makes a big blaze 
with his Technique and ‘art for art’s sake,’ but Music 
ignores the display and sticks to the Public. How- 
ever, as something has to be done about that 
incendiary Professional, the Public wakes up just 
enough to put out the fire of technique by sheer 
obtuseness, and the Professional disappears hurriedly, 
leaving behind no more than his hat—that is, a 
monument, a name, or a few ‘Ops.,’ which is all the 
Public will ever know or care about him. 

A good deal of grey matter seems to have been 
used in the evolution of this ‘analysis.’ Unfor- 
tunately the composer himself was unconscious of 
creating a ‘ Koheleth or Ecclesiastes’ on Art. We 
understand that, on being shown the above 
‘explanation,’ Mr. Holst remarked, with feeling, 
‘Why didn’t I think of all that myself?’ We are 
very glad he didn’t. 





Apropos of the B.N.O.C., we are sorry to observe 
a tendency to blame that organization for the aban- 
donment of the Austrian opera visit. In fairness to 
the Company it ought to be widely known that, so 
far as it was concerned, no obstacles were placed 
in the way of the Austrian visit. We have 
made inquiries, and are able to give the 
following facts. On February 6, Sir William 
McCormick and Mr. Paget Bowman, of the 
B.N.O.C., in consultation with the Austrian 
Minister, Mr. Higgins (representing the Covent 
Garden Syndicate), and Mr. H. J. Wilson (Secretary 
to the Ministry of Labour), agreed to a proposal 
that the Vienna Company should take Covent 
Garden from April 28 to June 7, the B.N.O.C. 
then carrying on for the remainder of the season— 
possibly five or six weeks. Mr. Higgins expressed 
his concurrence with this provisional arrangement, 
adding that as the interests of Covent Garden were 
purely financial, any arrangement which would 
guarantee the rent for the whole summer season was 
acceptable to the Syndicate. A further meeting was 
fixed for a few days later, the Austrian Minister 
arranging to communicate with Vienna on the 
proposal. Unfortunately, matters were complicated 
in the meantime by the publication in the Press of 
Sunday, February 10, of a message from Vienna, 
stating that ‘owing to insurmountable obstacles’ the 
visit had been abandoned. Zhe Times of the 
following Tuesday contained a leading article 
based on this message (written, of course, without 
knowledge of the negotiations which were going on 
at the time), and, as a result, the public naturally 
assumed that the Ministry of Labour and the 
B.N.O.C. had been instrumental in barring the door 





efforts. 






against the Austrian Company. 
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On Monday, February 11, the Austrian Minister 
expressed to Sir William McCormick his regret at the 
publication of the message from Vienna—a message 
of which he knew nothing until its appearance. He 
added that, although there were still certain difficulties 
in the way of the Austrian acceptance of the pro- 
visional arrangement, there was hope that these 
difficulties could be overcome. It was agreed that 
the meeting already arranged for February 13 should 
take place. 

On the morning of that day, however, Sir William 
received a letter from Mr. Higgins, curtly announcing 
that he withdrew the offer to let Covent Garden to 
the Company during the coming season. The reasons 
given were the alleged unfriendly attitude of the 
B.N.O.C. towards the Syndicate, and the announce- 
ment of the abandonment of the Vienna visit. 

The letter was entirely unexpected, and, as is 
evident from the correspondence, quite unjustified. 
The Syndicate, of course, has a right to please itself 
in regard to choice of tenant, but not to break into 
delicate negotiations with a sudden change of front— 
based, first, on an unfounded accusation, and, second, 
on an unconfirmed newspaper report. The B.N.O.C. 
and the Austrian Minister still persevered in an 
attempt to carry out the provisional plan, and in a 
letter to the Labour Minister, dated February 19, 
Sir William McCormick, on behalf of the B.N.O.C., 
expressed willingness to enter into an arrangement 
with the Vienna Company for a joint season on the 
lines already laid down. 

The B.N.O.C., after all its efforts, deserves better 
than to be accused of damning the scheme. The 
blame lies mainly at the door of Mr. Higgins, who 
rounded off his work by a letter to Zhe Times 
of February 19, so inimical to the Company as to 
cause regret and surprise among all who have at 
heart the future of opera in this country. 

The result, we hope, will be to rally the friends of 
the Company to its support in whatever project it 
undertakes during the season. 


The musical profession will join the dramatic in 
hearty congratulations to Miss Lilian Baylis, on 
whom Oxford University has conferred the M.A. 
degree, Honoris causa. Although the degree is given 
in recognition of Miss Baylis’s Shakespearean 
productions, musicians will feel that she has deserved 
it no less by her fine work at the ‘ Old Vic.’ on behalf 
of opera. 


Owing to heavy and unexpected demands on our 
space shortly before going to press, we are reluctantly 
compelled to omit a good deal of news matter. 


Hew Music 

VIOLIN MUSIC 

We have often felt that the scarcity of modern 
violin concertos is due in part to the fact that the 
violin, essentially a melodic instrument, has not much 
attraction for the modern composer, for whom 
complex harmony and rich colouring are of supreme 
importance. When all is said, however, the great 
violin concertos still remain those of Beethoven, 
Brahms, and Mendelssohn, and of these only 
Beethoven’s seems to have stood the test of 
time, for Brahms’s is comparatively recent, and 
Mendelssohn’s appears to be less popular just now 
than it has been. There is thus every justification 








for the composer who, in writing for a solo violin, 
goes back to the Beethoven model, and denies 
himself the resources of modernity, for the sake of 
finer balance between the solo instrument and the 
orchestra, or in order to place in evidence the 
peculiar genius of the instrument for melody. Yet, 
somehow P. Stoeving’s Concerto in E for violin and 
pianoforte or orchestra (Bosworth), although 
obviously inspired by these excellent intentions, fails 
to convince us. For one thing, Mr. Stoeving is not 
consistent. He writes, for instance: 
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a passage which might be described not only as 
simple but primitive, and then passes from this 
arcady to the hot-house of the true Vieuxtemps style. 
And yet it seems most unlikely that he knows 
Vieuxtemps. If he did, the fatuous results of certain 
feats of technique of which Vieuxtemps made a 
speciality could not have escaped him. No, decidedly 
simplicity is not everything. B. V. 
STRING MUSIC 

Messrs. J. B. Cramer have begun a ‘Library 
of String Music,’ which, edited by Geoffrey Shaw, 
promises much. So far five works have been 
published under this title, viz., Phantasy String 
Quartet, by Thomas F. Dunhill; 4 Village IVedding, 
Suite for quartet or string orchestra, by Paul 
Edmonds ; .!/‘nwet, for string quartet, by Dorothy 
Howell ; 7%e .\/arionettes, Trio for pianoforte, violin, 
and ’cello, by Adolph Mann; and Swi/e in A minor, 
for string quartet, by Martin Shaw. 

As will be seen, the ‘ Library of String Music’ does 
not exclude the pianoforte or the orchestra, for though 
The Village Wedding gives the option of employing 
either the orchestra or the quartet, its effect, in our 
opinion, will be far more telling with the orchestra 
than with the quartet. Miss Dorothy Howell’s .1//ue¢ 
is a slight work, but able and finished, and could be 
played by a string orchestra at least without loss of 
effect. The best and most typical of these com- 
positions is the //anfasy, which uses the medium 
with special regard for its peculiar excellence, and the 
ideas it expresses are also of the kind which the 
quartettist recognises at a glance as his own special 
province. The scoring is rather close as a rule, 
possibly in order to give greater effectiveness to the 
exceptions. The Trioof Adolph Mann has commend- 
able freshness and ingenuity, and Martin Shaw’s 
Suite is light and graceful without being essentially 
quartet music. No one could take exception, for 
instance, to the theme of the dudade : 











which lacks neither a certain easy grace nor direct- 
ness. And yet were we to hear it at dawn (as the 
title suggests) we might think it not unlike other 
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after letter C (same movement), for this is clearly of 
a piece with the rest of the phrase which Prof. Nadaud 
has correctly bowed : 


good tunes played sometime or other at the Albert 
Hall by Mr. Robinson’s Orchestra. This is good, 
‘meaty’ music. But the string quartet is an aristocrat, 
and nothing short of perfect courtliness will do. 

Two excellent movements for string quartet, | a 
Jn Nomine, have been published by Messrs. Curwen | ee 

-both of them by English composers of the 16th | 
century, edited by Sir Richard Terry. Robert} The break in the group of four notes can only make 
Parsons (1530-70) is the author of one, and Osbert/ less effective the entry of the /w/¢/ with the sfaccat 
Perslye (1514-85) of the other, Their charac-| phrase. Apart from these considerations, however, 
teristics are common to the music of the period—a | the new edition is admirable, and quite equal to 
period which knew neither the stress and passion of | those we already possess. 
our own time, nor the scholastic achievement which} Mr. Spencer Dyke’s l7olin Scale Book (Joseph 
culminated in the art of Bach, yet followed its own/ Williams) does not purport to offer anything 
course with a freshness of outlook and ingenuity] new or original, but it contains in the smallest 
that we are only beginning to appreciate. There is| possible compass all that the student needs to 
no necessity to praise Sir Richard Terry for his| master this most important of all branches of violin 
share of the work—especially since, not having seen technique. A short preface gives the student some 
the original MSS., we do not know the full extent of | sound advice. The warning against practising scales 
our debt. Rather would we express our thanks for | with various ‘fingerings’ is particularly timely, not 
these new labours which will go some way towards| only because all hands are not alike, and what suits 
substantiating the claim that chamber music began| Smith may not suit Jones, but also because the 
in this country in the Tudor era. | definite choice of one plan is of great help to the 

The printing is clear and neat. But we do wish| sight-reader who, confronted by a scale, need not 
the printers had not placed the first violin and ’cello| pause to determine in which way it should be 
parts on the front and back pages of the cover. This | fingered, but just let the hand do its wonted exercise. 
arrangement makes it impossible to give a part to| Mr. Spencer Dyke leaves the bowing of the scales to 
each player without dividing the cover itself—or| the discretion of the player. We think he would 





buying two copies of the work. have been wiser had he told the student that 
A French edition of a Bach Concerto suggests first scales must be practised at the very least with 
and foremost the desire, widely felt during the war, | s/acca/o and /egate bowing. F. B. 


of breaking away from the hegemony of German 
publishers, for, of course, there exist admirable 
German editions of these Concertos, and a few 
strokes of the pencil are all that are needed to} A setting of the Ze Deum of outstanding merit 
change bowing or fingering. With the desire felt by | recently issued by Novello is that by W.G. Alcock in 
the French and others to possess national editions | the key of A. It was composed for the enthrone- 
we are in complete sympathy. Bach was a German, | ment of the Lord Bishop of Salisbury in 1921. The 
but since the copyright—even what might be called| Dean of Salisbury contributes some interesting 
‘ ta owe , ’ y | . ° ° 
the ‘moral’ copyright, the acknowledgment of our| prefatory remarks on the authorship of this great 
indebtedness to Germany for giving birth to such &/hymn, and comments with some detail on the 
genius—expired long ago, there seems to be nO/three sections into” which it falls, the hymn 
reason why we or the French or the Russians | proper ending with ‘Make them to be numbered 
should continue to pay toll to the publishers. At} with Thy saints in glory everlasting.’ The 
the same time it is originality of idea that tells, and | yersicles that followed differed in the various 
there is not much to be said for a plan which simply| Churches. Dr. Alcock has designed his work in 
a . > * oi. ° | . te ge . 
replaces Prof. Saran (Breitkopf & Hiirtel) or| accordance with these ideas, and has arranged for 
Prof. Hermann (Peters) with Prof. Nadaud, of}, fyll close—for use when sung as a Solemn 
the Parisian Conservatoire Nationale de Musique,| 7» /ewm—at the words ‘in glory everlasting.’ 
who is responsible for Messrs. Durand’s new| Foy ordinary use, the versicles that follow are set to 
aN. laches . — : "y ™ . 
edition of Bach's Concerto in E. If Messrs.| music of a more subdued character, largely based on 
Durand had given us, for instance, the original | the second Gregorian Tone. The writing, both vocal 
of Bach unedited, they might have appealed to a| ang instrumental, is of a high order, and the com- 
wider public. In that case every performer and | poser is to be congratulated upon the production cf 
every teacher could have added marks, Xc., at/a finely impressive work—one, moreover, well within 
pleasure. In any case, bowing and other indica-| the capabilities of the average parish church 
tions are a thing for the individual. There are| choir. 
no two players or teachers whose bowing and| Another setting of the Ze Deum which will prob- 
fingering are exactly alike. We find Prof, | ably appeal to many musicians issues from the Faith 
Nadaud’s suggestions quite sound in the main. The! press Dr. Charles Wood has based his music 
different bowing in the first movement leaves| chiefly on the settings by J. H. Schein and J. S. Bach 
us unconvinced. A group of notes is repeated on| of the German metrical form of the Ambrosian 
the second beat of the fourth bar, or the first and| Chant, and the result under his skilful treatment is 
fourth of the fifth bar. Obviously it derives its|, straightforward, dignified work which will be par- 
point by appearing alternately on the weak and on) ticularly appreciated in places where more elaborate 
the strong beats. To bow it differently is merely to settings are either not wanted or are not 
distract the attention from the real point. Nor are possible. 
we enamoured of | The Benedictus, which is included under the same 
| cover, is founded on the melody ‘Quando Christus 
| ascendent,’ from Pia Cantiones, and forms a worthy 
| companion to the Ze Deum. 
(Continued on page 342.) 
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(Continued from pase 336.) 

Choirs that have already made the acquaintance, 
and can appreciate the beauties, of the old poly- 
phonic music will be interested in the publication by 
the Faith Press of three Carol Anthems. Palestrina’s 
Shepherds lo! from the Orient is founded on Christe 
Redemptor Omnium, and is for three voices (S.A.T.). 
Under the same cover is included William Byrd’s 
carol for Christmas Day, from Jlirgin pure, for 
unison singing and organ accompaniment. John 
Merbeck’s A Virgin and Mother is also for 
three voices (S.A.B.), and has an independent organ 
part. Aoé/, by Eustache du Caurroy (1549-1609), 
is a very tuneful little work for four voices (S,A.T.B.) 
unaccompanied. 

The Faith Press is to be commended for the 
latest additions to its Booklet Library—the .J/7ssa 
de Angelis and Merbecke’s Communion Service. 
These little penny books are excellently got up, and 
should prove a boon where congregational singing is 
desired. 

It is early yet to think of Nativity plays, but 
those who have such an object in view might well 
examine a copy of Sela Mundi, libretto by 
E. L. Oakden, and music written and arranged by 
Robert T. White (Faith Press). The play, we are 
told, is founded on the old 15th-century Scriptural 
plays, and is given a modern setting. It has been 
necessary to modernise the language of the old plays, 
but the incidents and general method of treatment 
have been preserved. The songsareeither old hymns 
or carols, or are original. Dr. White has done his 
part admirably, and the music is of real interest, 
providing opportunities for the use of a well-balanced 
body of voices. 

J. Stuart Archer’s anthem, Come, ve children 
Paxton), is a useful, well-written little work for 
s.A.T.B. and bass solo. It is quite easy. 

F. W. Davenport’s Sfadat ater (Novello) is for 
unaccompanied quartet (S.S.\.A.). It is an expres- 
sively written work, and may be commended to the 
notice of female-voice choirs. 

























































Lord, Thou hast been our refuge (Novello) will be 


| 


A hopeful sign is the excellent quality of unison 
songs now being produced for school use. A batch 
from Novello shows great variety of style and a 
general high level of musical interest and effect. 
Geoffrey Shaw’s A 7iny Calendar (‘Which is the 
properest day to sing?’) is a model in its way, with 
neat words (apparently an extension by the composer 
of an old fragment of rhyme), a singable tune, and a 
pianoforte part in which every one of the few notes 
tells. Alec Rowley is another composer who has the 
knack. His expressive setting of Wy Master hath a 
Garden is published under one cover with Mr. Shaw’s 
song. The parcel contains four others from his 
fluent pen—A Song of bold Robin Hood (jolly 16th- 
century words set to a capital diatonic tune), A A/7// 
Song, The Star Elf, and Windlass Song (a rousing 
affair that a good boy-choir would revel in). Ethel 
buyce is yet another composer of school songs whose 
name is a guarantee of quality. She maintains her 
standard in Daffies and Tulips and The Tortoise. The 









For Advent or general use, Hugh Blair’s anthem, | 


familiar air, Or det the merry bells ring round, from 
Handel’s Z’Ad/egro, is now published as a number in 
the School Mustc Review series. It would make 
fine song for a treble chorus. The original key o 
D is retained, so good high voices are needed. A; 
edition in C might be less brilliant, but mor 
generally useful. This truly delightful example ¢ 
Handel’s song-writing should be welcome. All th 
above are for unison singing. 

Edgar Moy’s Dream Jsland (Winthrop Rogers 
and Adam Carse’s Wy Lady lind (Novello) are tw 
attractive numbers for two-part treblechorus. Rutlan¢ 
Boughton’s /ifers Song—already one of the mos 
popular of two-part songs—has now been arrange: 
by the composer for three voices, with pianofort 
accompaniment, in which form it should make man) 
new friends among fairly well advanced s.s., 
choirs (Novello). For the same combination John E 
West has made an effective arrangement of Sullivan’ 
Orpheus with his Lute (Novello). Frank Bridge’ 
Golden Slumbers, for S.S.A., wnaccompanied, gives 
fine scope for a choir witha good, expressive sos/enut 
The same composer’s //ence, care calls for rapid 
staccato singing, as well as long, holding notes, 
Both are published by Augener. There is a 
scarcity of really good music for T.T.B., so Weelkes’s 
Ha, ha! this world doth pass is the more welcome 
It is an arrangement by John E. West from on 
of Weelkes’s Ayeres or Phantasticke Sprites. Lively 
singing is called for, and a sense of fun, for the word: 
| are mainly irresponsible nonsense. A good men’ 
| choir could bring down the house withit. A sustaine¢ 
jand expressive song for T.T.B.B. is Alec Rowley’ 
| The Nightingale. Hamilton Clarke’s humorous part 
|song, Zo the Audience, originally for s.A.T.B., has 
| been arranged for T.T.8.B. These three numbers art 
issued by Novello. 
| A set of four three-part rounds consists oi 
|Purcell’s 7 w7/l not count, Byrd’s Hey, ho, to th 
| greenwood, Hilton’s Come, follow me, and Greene's 
| Wy pocket’s low—all good examples of a peculiarly 
| English type of work (Novello). 

For mixed voices there are a number of good things 
| H. Elliot Button has transcribed Byrd’s / joy not is 





found useful. The composer has adapted the music | eo earthly d/iss, for S.S.A.T.B., a moderately difficult 
from his cantata, Song of Deborah and Barak,|example of the composer’s work. W. H. Reed’ 
It is quite simple, and, given a good choir and a large | .)/y /ady fell a-sighing contains some very effective 
organ, the result should be impressive. G. G. | and varied writing. It calls for a skilful choir. Dr 


Vaughan Williams’s arrangement for men’s voices 0! 
the beautiful folk-song Awshes and Briars is wel 


CHORAL MUSIC |known. He has now made a version for S.A.T.! 


so characteristic that it must not be judged by 
playing over on the pianoforte. Such ‘fifthy’ music 
must be sung, or played by strings. The above mixec- 
voice part-songs are issued by Novello. 

From Edward Arnold come some good examples 
by Armstrong Gibbs—Come, sleep and / loved a /ass; 
Edgar L. Bainton, 7o music; and George Dyson, 
Evening—all well written and attractive, and only 
moderately difficult. H. G. 


SONGS 

We have been so accustomed to seeing the exquisitt 
old Willow Song (The poor soul sat sighing) mat 
‘interesting’ by well-meaning editors and arrangets 
that an actual transcription from the original looks 
forbiddingly bare at first sight. Here it is thus 
plainly set forth by Peter Warlock and Philip Wilson 
(Enoch), and we have only to sing and play a couple of 
verses in order to be convinced that these old songs 
are best with no pianistic or harmonic frills. It '§ 
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yet another example of ‘natureunadorned .. .’ This 
beautiful revival is to be had in two keys—high and 
medium voice. 

Maurice Besly’s Am Outward Sail has some 
happy touches, but as its climax is a scurry up and 
down the whole-tone scale its appeal will depend 
very much on whether we have exhausted the rather 
limited possibilities of that scale. A far more 
effective touch is the little group of ff fifths earlier 
on (Enoch). 

There are two composers writing under the name 
of Easthope Martin. One helps on the steady 
supply of ballads, the other flies at higher game. 
The latter contributes to Enoch’s ‘Art Song 
Library’ a setting of Wordsworth’s familiar 7ze 
Daffodils. The term ‘Art Song’ has not much to 
be said in its favour, but my chief quarrel with it is 
that composers seem to think that the label compels 
them to become elaborate and difficult. This song 
is a case in point. The little lyric is blown out into 
a vocal scena, effective in many ways, but not in 
the one way wanted just here, 7.¢., as an expression 
of a little poem that, fine as it is, is above all 
simple and direct. In the same series is a setting 
by Mr. Martin of Masefield’s Cavgoes, and again the 
scheme is overloaded in various ways—especially 
in the harmony. I fancy the most satisfactory 
Easthope Martin will be found some day writing 
excellent songs that will come midway between 
these tumid ‘art’ efforts and such obvious things 
as Come to the Fair. 

Cecil Hazlehurst’s [hen June is come is another of 
Enoch’s ‘Art Songs.’ It is a setting of a two-verse 
poem by Robert Bridges. Mr. Hazlehurst is 
refreshingly diatonic—there is not a single acci- 
dental until the final cadence. He writes a good 
flowing tune, with a rhythm that is never square. A 
good song this, and I fancy it would have been even 
better with a few notes less in the accompaniment. 

A capital light touch is shown in Donald Ford’s 
Little Shepherd (with pretty words by Gwladys 
Heddon). Specially charming is the treatment of 
the second verse. The song would suit a soprano 
or a good mezzo-soprano. 

A Cradle Song by the same composer, despite a 
few obvious chromatic touches, is almost as good 
mezzo-soprano). Both these songs are published by 
Murdoch. 

Leslie Woodgate’s Cherry Garden is yet another 
setting of Campion’s 7here 7s a garden in her face. 
The composer seems to have taken Roger Quilter 
for his model, and has gone to that best of schools 
to good purpose. The singer has a_ genuine 
tune, the pianoforte part is full of interest, yet 
economical, and the harmony diatonic (medium voice). 
Mr. Woodgate’s Ii’ind flowers (words by Christina 
Rossetti—whose name is an ‘s’ short on the cover) 
is a graceful song for high voice (Murdoch). 

This is a day of revival and rescue of old music, and 
not all the salvage is worth the trouble. But a mass 
of charming old vocal music has been got together 
and edited by Gabriel Grovlez, in a collection entitled 
‘Les plus beaux airs de l’Opéra Frangois,’ published 
by Chester. There are forty-eight songs, in eight 
books, two books being allotted to each voice. The 
composers drawn on are Lully, Rameau, Destouches, 
Campra, Montéclair, Méhul, Grétry, Gossec, &c. 
The text is in French and English, the latter by 
Percy Pinkerton. It need hardly be said that the 
songs are better in the original tongue, but the 
English is more singable than such versions are 








M. Grovlez has done his work with 
The interest and value of this fine 
for students, needs no 


wont to be. 
skill and taste. 
collection, especially 
dwelling on. 

From Cramer’s comes a batch of songs by Martin 
Shaw—Ships of Yule, Annabel Lee, The Little 
Vagabond, Old Clothes and Fine Clothes, Full Fathom 
Five, London Town, and The Merry Wanderer. A\\ 
are in the now happily familiar Shaw vein. My own 
choice of a good lot is O/d Clothes and Fine Clothes 
and Full Fathom Five—the former being a striking 
setting of the capital verses by John Pride, and the 
latter giving us something new for Shakespeare’s 
oft-set lines. 

Last, here is a charming song by Clive Carey, in 
which all the fantasy of de la Mare’s Melmiil/o is 
expressed in the music without a hint of effort. A 
highish voice is needed, and a pianist with imagination 
and a neat finger. B. G, 





The Musician's Bookshelf 





My Vears of Indiscretion. By Cyril Scott. 
[London: Mills & Boon. 15s.] 

Mr. Cyril Scott here unbends. He was once a 
very superior young person, fond of accusing his 
mother of being Jéourgeois (sic, p. 35). French 
grammar, by the way, is not Mr. Scott’s strong point. 
He is English, and bourgeois enough to use and 
misuse foreign names when possible—thus, for 
Stravinsky’s Arte of Spring, ‘Le Sacré’ (for Le 
Sacre) ‘du Printemps.’ 

Mr. Scott some twenty-five years ago was an 
‘zesthetic’ young composer—the Bunthorne, if we 
may say so, of English music. He was a counter- 
part of the end-of-the-century poets who sought to 
live in ivory towers. The less his music was 
understood by the vulgar world, the better he was 
satisfied. Elating as it was to hear Richter, the old 
bear, moved to exclaim : 

Most original! Excellent—finely orchestrated— 
ho-ho, splendid harmonies. . . . I make you my 
compliment. I am glad to have found a new great 
work. I shall certainly perform it. . . . 

Mr. Scott was a little depressed that he did not 
say: 

Yes, I will give this suite a hearing; but, to be quite 
candid, it goes too far for me (p. 81). 

Mr. Scott, in fact, in those early days of the 
2oth century wa!ked down Piccadilly with a poppy 
or a lily in his mediwval hand. What a changed 
being is the author of these memoirs! Why, if it 
weren’t for his wife, he would, he says, cut his hair 
short (p. 35). Sitting down in the quiet eventide of 
life—this volume is dateless, but the reference books 
tell us that Mr. Scott is forty-five—he foregoes any 
inclination to startle the middle classes. In writing 
his memoirs he has long put off preciousness as an 
old garment. He abjures any scrap of esthetic 
coquetry. Instead of feeling now any depression 
if a Richter should manage to apprehend him, he 
writes a book calculated not to tax the meanest 
intelligence. Here is a pretty sight—the ‘ English 
Debussy ’ (see Grove) letting his pen amble along in 
the commonplace manner of the mob of our 
memoirists—ladies of fashion, big-game hunters, 
and Versailles peacemakers. The writing is loose 
and easy enough for the cheapest of magazines. 
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What feeble ephemeralities this age of ours is 
perpetrating on good thick paper within stout 
bindings ! 

The complaisance of Mr. Scott leads him to 
give us an enumeration of his landladies. For the 
use of historians, he records of one: 


I remember that while I was away on my summer 
holidays she took the opportunity to die, and I was 
left in ignorance of the event until after my return 
(p. 27). 

Nor does Mr. Scott fail to record that his aged aunt 
and uncle, who lived at Clapham, both dyed their 
hair (p. 45). Again, we are left in no doubt of Mr. 
Scott’s sentiments for a Miss Roosevelt, met during 
a Paris holiday : 

To express myself tersely, I should say that I began 
by thinking myself zz love with Maudie, and ended by 
loving her (p. 107). 

Mr. Scott must be done this justice: he sets down 
nothing in malice. He ‘gives away’ Mr. Percy 
Grainger : 


I have seen him polish off ten Berlin pancakes for his 





tea alone, and without noticeably bad results. 


One of Mr. Bertram Binyon’s ‘great stunts’ is the| 
impersonation of Queen Victoria : 
. with sleeves rolled up, a napkin on his head sur- | 
mounted by an inverted brass receptacle, and a shawl 
thrown across his large person. 

Of Mr. Josef Holbrooke, the tale is told that 
before a war-time performance of one of his String 
Quartets he stood up and obligingly warned the 
audience (within earshot of the players 

You’re in for a very scratch performance. However, 
as most of you have been in the trenches and have 
managed to stand ‘¢ha/, I suppose you can pretty well 
stand anything. 

Lord Howard de Walden is reported as saying : 

I am genuinely attached to Joseph-—he is the only 

person who can still annoy me. 
Debussy 

was neither an unpleasant personality nor an 
impressive one. I think he was one of those few 

Frenchmen who sacrifice French politeness to sincerity. 
The rather absurd analogies so frequently drawn 
between Debussy’s and Mr. Scott’s music have very 
naturally tried our author’s patience. Mr. Scott 
likes Pe//éas least of Debussy’s compositions : 

The incessant repetition of two-bar phrases is 
manneristic and aggravating, and the opera, taken in its 
entirety, is monotonous, and not to be endured to its 
conclusion. 


Max Reger is one of the few personages to receive 
bad mark from our gentle author. Reger 


i) 


- was a most repulsive type of Bavarian, with a 
very fat body, flat feet, and a parchment-coloured 
face. His manners were in keeping with his appear- 
ance—loud, blustering, and aggressive, especially when 
under the influence of alcohol. 


But most of the people Mr. Scott has met have 
been pleasant; nor have circumstances been less 
kind. Richter conducted one of his student works ; 
Kreisler played in an early String Quartet; and 
publishers, both English and German, stretched out 
their hands for his manuscripts. All doors opened 
with delightful readiness, including those of boudoirs 
boasting signed photographs of King Edward VII. 
Finally, he is lionised by the North American 
Continent—the modern musician’s apotheosis. 





Stay a moment—are we right in setting dow 
Mr. Scott’s book as artless twaddle? Is it ng 
perhaps a very delicately artistic performance ty 
have written an account of such a _triumphan: 
career without a suspicion of arrogance or boastin; 
self-conceit ? C. 


A History of Violin-Playing. 
Wasielewski and Andreas Moser. 


[Max Hesse. ] 


It is rather singular to find a history of violin 
playing closing with the well-known verses fron 
Die Meistersinger extolling ‘holy German art.’ It is 
so, because history is the very science to prove 
that art in general—and the art of violin-playing 
in particular—is never particularly ‘holy’ no 
exclusively German. No one could wish to belittle 
German achievement. Some of us owe our training 
to German masters, and we all owe a great debt to 
German composers, German performers, and German 
writers. The history of the violin has found, so far, no 


| other such industrious exponents as J. W. Wasielewsk 


and Andreas Moser, whose volume is the subject of 
the present review. Noother country has produced 
works which can compare for amount of information 
and thoroughness of research with Die Geige und 
Thre Meister and the present Geschichte de 
Violinspiels of Moser, which completes at many 
points the work of Wasielewski. But while we 
freely acknowledge our debt, we naturally expect 
others to do likewise. There is surely no loss of 
dignity, no attempt to attack the sovereign rights of 
the State, in admitting that we are bound to our 
neighbours? It is one of the commonplaces of 
musical history that the most ‘ national’ schools are 
those which, consciously or unconsciously, owe most 
to others. The little cock-crow at the end of Ji 
Metstersinger was enough to start nationalism all 
over Europe—in Russia, in France, in Italy: 
Russians inspired by the example of Germany: 
Frenchmen owing much to Russians; Italians, who, 
scouting the truly national Verdi, turned to 
French ideals and French models. 

Violin playing was dominated in the 18th century 
by the Italian school ; then came the Franco-Belgian 
schools with Baillot, Kreutzer, and Vieuxtemps. 
Lastly, there came the Germans with Ernst, Spohr, 
and Joachim. The modern violinist owes an equal 
debt to them all, and it is fortunate that in dealing 
with the past, Moser has been quite unprejudiced 
by national considerations. In his well-considered 
pages we meet not only the great whose names have 
become household words, but others besides who passed 
without leaving enduring memory, known only to 
historians—men whose life-story should read like a 
tale of adventure. What, for instance, do we know 
of Walter Rowe, one of the two ‘ Engelliandishen 
Geigern’ who sought and won recognition in 
Germany in the 17th century, or of John Spencer, 
who was with the two Rowes at the Berlin Court in 
1614; or of John Price, the ‘ Kammermusikdirektor 
at Dresden? John Dowland is known to-day, thanks 
to the revival of interest in old music, but of William 
Brade, founder of the Hanseatic School of violin- 
playing, who died at Hamburg in 1630, even his 
birthplace is unknown. 

Certain features of 18th-century music point to 4 
distinctly un-national standard. At least some 
quotations in Moser’s book are extremely 
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The characteristic figure in 
Concerto in A: 


suggestive. 





———<—. _—_— —. 
4 : 7 ae 9 2 
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The famous theme of Bach’s E major concerto: 


i 


Ge aes 





is matched to some extent in Vivaldi’s Concerto in 


E minor (/7 Favorito 





Moser says that some ‘lordly’ Larghi of Vivaldi 
might have served to pave the way for the 
famous Avia of Bach, and he quotes a theme that 
would not be out of place in Haydn’s Quartets. The 
theme in oe is : 


and there is no need to go out of the way to see its 
relation to the tune of John Collett’s charming 
Sonata : 


wee a ee t- 
621 — 


which, by the way, loses half its force by not being 
phrased (in its present edition) like the Vivaldi 
quotation. Collett, however, is unknown to Moser. 
He is otherwise well informed as regards the England 
of the past. Modern England, according to him, 
has only one violinist worthy of mention—Miss 
May Harrison. All others are ignored—even those 
who, like Mr. Rawdon Briggs, sometime leader of the 
Hallé Orchestra, studied with Joachim. This is 
one of the chapters which need to be revised if the 
work is ever to achieve—as it should—international 
importance. And, in our opinion, the paragraphs 
devoted to Paganini could also be extended with 
advantage—for Paganini to most of us moderns is a 
myth, and the many opinions of eminent musicians 
do not wholly succeed in re-creating the living figure 
of this extraordinary being. But in all that con- 
cerns the past, Moser’s work is the most illuminating 
thing of its kind we have so far seen. 





Crotchets. By Percy A. Scholes. 
[The Bodley Head, 7s. 6d.] 

Mr. Scholes’s choice of a title does him and his 
book injustice. It suggests the kind of crotchet that 
is kin to fads, bees in bonnets, to say nothing of bats 
in belfries. But Mr. Scholes is not a bit like that. 
There is no more common-sense writer on music 
to-day, and none that has the ear of the many- 
headed to such an extent. For that reason he has 
done well to rescue and issue in book-form a big 
batch of his Odses ver articles. (But I like his cover 
no more than his title. Few books call for dead 


black boards with white lettering, and this is not one 


Bach’s 


of most writers who re-issue newspaper articles. As 
a rule such collections are pitchforked together ; 
here they are grouped into sets of three or four under 
a common title. In one respect, however, he 
succumbs to the usual lazy convention: he has done 
too little revision. A note tells us that the essays 
have undergone ‘slight alteration.’ Why only 
‘slight’? Surely the material turned out weekly 
would gain enormously in its book-form if a good 
deal of it were drastically pruned and recast—even 
developed in some cases. The limitations of the 
weekly article often lead to the mere starting of a 
hare ; re-issue in book-form gives the author time and 
space to go after that hare to some purpose. A case 
in point is the article headed ‘Shall we reconsider 
Wolf?’ Mr. Scholes asks the question and begins 
|to make out a case for his suspicion—shared by a 
lot of us—that Wolf is over-rated. He gets on well 
for four pages, and then, of course, his weekly space 
gives out. A few lines short of the end he says, 
‘Have I made out a case for the reconsideration of 
Wolf?’ and (evidently assuming that a chorus of 
‘Yes’ arose from recumbent Sunday afternoon forms) 
adds, ‘Then let us reconsider him.’ And doesn’t do 
so—at all events, in print, which is where we want 
our critics to do their considering, and even more 
their reconsidering. He should have carried on for a 
week or two more, or, better still, have settled down 
to the job in this book. Meanwhile the hungry sheep 
look up and are given no more than a sniff. 
‘Shall we eat?’ asks Mr. Scholes. . . . ‘Then let us 
eat,’ and whisks the joint away. 


I think, too, that certain controversial chapters 
should have been omitted or recast. In a dispute 
carried on in the columns of a journal from week to 
week, or even from month to month, the readers 
hear both sides from start to finish, whereas if one 
of the disputants reprints his side of the tussle, 
the result is hardly fair to his opponent. For 
example, in the chapters on Stravinsky we get the 
whole of Mr. Scholes’s side, but Mr. Edwin Evans’s 
arguments mostly appear in the form of brief 
quotations, put up to be knocked down. This is not 
Mr. Scholes’s fault, of course; it is the inevitable 
result of reprinting one sideof a controversy. When 
the dispute was going on we all held the ring. Here 
there is no ring : we are back in the dressing-room 
with a flushed Mr. Scholes reproducing his side of 
the fight. Similarly, the chapter headed, ‘ The Music 
or the Making,’ consists of his side of the dispute 
with the present writer as to whether a fine piece of 
music can be made out of poor themes. I thought 
the point had long ago been settled by most of the 
great composers, and nothing in this chapter alters 
my view. And I still cannot regard the opening 
themes of the Zyrofca and fifth Symphonies as 
anything but poor, and both very little better than 
the weak alternative versions quoted by Mr. Scholes. 
Try to imagine a person who had never heard the 
fifth Symphony ; play the little #o¢fo-theme to him, 
and ask him what hethinks of it as a musical subject. 
He will say, ‘ 7/at a subject? It is merelya cuckoo 
with a bad stutter!’ And he is right. Then let 
him hear what Beethoven does with it; he will take 
off his hat and say that those four notes will never 
again remind him of a cuckoo. He will be at a loss 
to say what they will remind him of until you mention 
Fate knocking at the Door, after which the postman 
need only double his rat-tat in order to send his 
mind back to the fifth Symphony. If this trans- 





of them.) 


Mr. Scholes has improved on the practice 





figuration of a major third into a masterpiece and of 
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the postman into Fate is not a sufficient answer to 


Mr. Scholes’s question, I don’t know where to look Church and Organ Music 


for a better, though I could easily find a good many sient 

to run it close. . ere eceie 
One other point, and only one. Mr. Scholes ROYAL COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS 

says: ‘A stream does not rise higher than its LECTURES ON CHOIR-TRAINING | 

fount, and the derivatives of a theme are not likely : alii ae 

to be better than the theme itself.” The analogy Candidates for the Examination in Choir-Training, 


breaks down every time we draw water from aj 4nd all members of the College, are cordially invited 
tap, for we see that, given due pressure, water | ‘0 attend the following lectures : 
does so rise. And in music the genius of the Monday, May 12, 1924, at 2.0 p.m., Mr. Sydney H, 










































composer supplies the pressure that makes a mere Nicholson, M.A., Mus. Bac. Subject, ‘Con 
scrap of a theme into a towering edifice of sound. If gregational Singing.’ 

Mr. Scholes wants to see a derivative improving on At 5.30 p.m., Mr. E. T. Cook, Mus. Bac. Subject 
its origin, he need only look at this example from the sat Plainsong.’ ; ‘ ‘ : 
movement we are discussing : Tuesday, May 13, at 3 p.m., Dr. Ernest Bullock. 


Subject, ‘ Practical Choir-Training.’ 








(a) 
- > =>>> aniaes At 5.30 p.m., Dr. W. A. Aikin. Subject, ‘The 
S—————- = =} o—— -* += —— Voice.’ 
_—_——_— 
—_—— — F.R.C.O. (CHM.); A.R.C.O. (CHM.) 
a eee | . 
é —aes 222s cee The Examinations in the above diploma will be 


| held at the College. 
And this from the Scherzo: } 
| On Wednesday, May 14, at 10 p.m.—Paper work ; 
) TF, ; | On Thursday, May 15, at 10 p.m.—Viva-voce and 
| 
| 





Practical work. 
Last day of entry, Monday, April 14, 1924. 
H. A. HARDING, Hon, Secretary. 


Aren’t these derivatives better than the stuttering A WOLSTENHOLME RECITAL 
oper teageh q eee ee ae On Thursday, March 13, at 6.30 p.m., a recital was given 
— —_ — wee Mpeg - | at Westminster Cathedral by Mr. William Wolstenholme 
comments on the Bach loccata in F, but it suddenly As we hoped and expected, the programme included a 
occurs to me that this set out to be a short review, | selection from his published works and an /mfrovisation in 
not a long article. I must now do no more than| Sonata Form on themes submitted at the recital. These 
heartily commend this book to the reader’s notice,| are what many of us wanted specially to hear, and we 
though I can imagine few books that need it less, | were rewarded by a remarkably clever—even brilliant— 
seeing that Mr. Scholes has so large a public ready performance. Contact with the classics was made in 











to eat out of his hand. Those who have already had | Bach’s Fantasia in G, in the five-part Grave middle section s 
this fare in weekly doses will enjoy it again in| of which, played at a very deliberate pace, the fine Great { 
; : ; | diapasons and magnificent Pedal organ were heard to full 7 
hauffe. E |advantage. A Menuet Antique by Watling should become t 
The essays number fifty-four, and they cover a | popular. Franck’s Prelude, Fugue, and Variation ‘ 
variety of subjects, almost all of as much interest; was adequately rendered, and calls for no_ special r 
to-day as they were a year ago ; a good many of them| comment. Mr. Wolstenholme’s registration, if more or less a 
will be topical for a long while yet. Mr. Scholes’s | conventional, was sound throughout. A /astora/ in C, 2 
happy knack of exposition is nowhere better or more | which deserves to be better known than it seems to be, f 
profitably shown than in these discussions of many of | belongs hy the “yy W oe and is — fore a 
the everyday problems of music. As the solution of | talking wee of extended pedal point. [its Petes ) 
7 : | Zoccata in B flat proved to be a very optimistic number. 0 

some of these problems lies with the crowd rather | The extempore Sonata was Wolstenholme at his best—and ) 
than with the professional musician, it is all to the! higher praise could not well be found. Two decidedly y 
good that they should be discussed in a volume so | difficult themes were handled and interwoven with great f 
notable for its clearness and good sense. H.G. | skill, in a straightforward A//egro and a playful Scherzo. tl 
| Benedicamus Domino (‘Solemn Feasts’) was used, very v 

| happily, as the main theme of the Finale. The 30-in. } 

In our review of Frank Thistleton’s Ze Art of| Tuba Magna was not used by the recitalist until the final c 
\iolin Playing, in the March Wusical Times, the | chord of the last item—exemplary restraint ! G. S. CG 
book was said to be issued by ‘The Strand Library.’ ——. t 
This was a slip. For ‘Strand’ read ‘ Strad.’ I 
SS EEE ANOTHER FINE RECORD OF SERVICE k 

A programme of great variety and interest is announced Mr. Thomas Matson has been presented with n 
by the Novello Choir for its concert at Bishopsgate | illuminated address and a wallet of treasury notes S| 
Institute on April 10, at 8 p.m. There will be madrigals | appreciation of his services to the musical life of Lerwick, I 
by Bateson, Benet, Edwards, Gibbons, Tomkins, and| Shetland Islands. Mr. Manson’s chief activities have beet tl 
Wilbye; part-songs by Elgar, Ireland, McEwen, Pearsall, | in connection with the Lerwick Musical Society, of which q 
Pointer, Shaw, Stanford, and West, and songs by | he was conductor, and the Parish Church. He has held the i 
Elizabethan composers, by Delius, Gibbs, Hamilton Harty, | post of organist and choirmaster at Lerwick for forty-three al 
Ireland, McNaught, Parry, and—all alone among this British | years, and is still in office. As an example of zeal hard to m 
battalion—Mozart. The soloist will be Miss Dorothy| beat, we may mention that Mr. Manson once played a m 
Robson, and Mr. Harold Brooke will conduct. | every service without break for seven years. T 
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CHARLES WILLIAM PERKINS 

Mr. C. W. Perkins, who retired last year from the 
Birmingham Town Hall organistship, at the age of sixty- 
eight, held but three posts during his many years of a 
musical life. He was born at Birmingham in 1855, and so 
late as 1875 was still intending to follow a business career. 
But music, which he had studied from childhood, called 
him too strongly, and so, when for some time he had been 
organist of the Swedenborgian Church in Wretham Road, 
Handsworth, Birmingham, he gave up his business occupa- 
tions. After twelve years at this Church, he removed to 





MR, C. W. PERKINS 
St. Michael’s, Paddington, remaining there for four years 
(1884-88), His appointment to the post at Birmingham 


Town Hall fell in the year 1888, and he retained it for 
thirty-five years. For personal reasons the authorities 
allowed him to remain in office after the usual time of 
retiring. During the war he acted as organist for a while 
at Carr’s Lane Chapel; but as this was only a temporary 
and provisional matter, the fact still remains that, for 
fifty-one years, he occupied but three positions, For 
all the years of his municipal appointment, however, 
Mr. Perkins was a busy recitalist, being the favourite 
opener of new organs in a country far wider than the 
Midlands. He was also a favourite in high social circles, 
warmly regarded by the late King Edward, and playing 
frequently as a guest at Blenheim and Gopsall. He met 
the German Emperor on one of these visits, and the latter 
was so pleased with his playing that he invited him to 
Berlin to play a programme of his (the Emperor’s) own 
choosing! This programme included the Prelude to 
Gerontius, the D minor Sonata of Mendelssohn, the Prelude 
to Act 3 of Zhe Mastersingers, and the big Prelude and 
Fugue in C of Bach (Breitkopf Ed., vol. i.). Mr. Perkins 
was proud of these associations with royalties, but only with 
the artist’s pride that the art he represented should be thus 
noticed. He says that the King and the Emperor both 
spoke intelligently about organ music and organ playing. 
His ideals were high, clap-trap organ stunts being one of 
the few things that could move him to anger. His 
qualities of modesty, sincerity, and steadfastness won him a 
rare position at Birmingham, and his moral influence was 
always great. If Mr. Perkins approved of a matter, the 
matter was more than half assured of successful develop- 
ment, because of the pressure exerted by his character. 
The Town Hall post was accompanied by a salary of only 





£150, plus whatever engagements came the way of its 
holder. Thus Mr. Perkins retired after a life-time which 
absorbed each year what the year brought forth financially. 
It became known that he was not free from financial 
anxiety, and by various means a useful sum was gathered 
together by some Birmingham musicians, with which a 
small annuity was purchased for him. S. G. 


THE NEW BIRMINGHAM CITY ORGANIST 


Mr. G. D. Cunningham, who succeeds Mr. Perkins as 
City organist at Birmingham, is well-known in London, 
having been for some years organist at Alexandra Palace, 
and a popular recitalist in church and concert-hall. He 
was born in London, and was a student at the Guildhall 
School of Music, and later at the R.A.M., where he held 
the Henry Smart Scholarship. At the Academy he was a 
frequent prize-winner. He took his R.C.O. Fellowship at 
the early age of eighteen. He is a Professor at the R.A.M. 
and an Examiner for the Associated Board. A few years 
ago he was appointed to St. Alban’s, Holborn. Mr. 
Cunningham has long been recognised as one of our finest 
English players. If a personal note be not out of place, 
I may mention two performances of his that stand out in my 
memory—the first at Alexandra Palace, some twenty years 
ago, when, as a prelude to a performance of the B minor 
Mass, he played the Bach Passacag/ia in masterly style ; the 
second about a year ago, when, dropping in casually at 
Bishopsgate Institute one mid-day, I was just in time to hear 
him give the finest performance I have yet heard of the 
Reubke Fugue. It happened to be at the time when the 
Dupré boom was at its height, and I well remember 
wondering whether the brilliant Frenchman could excel the 
Englishman in this particular work. (The comparison can 





Ww. 


Photo by) Se 146, New Bond Street, 


ane. 


MR. G. D. CUNNINGHAM 


never be made, of course, for, like his compatriots, Dupré 
plays nothing but Bach and a limited range of French 
music.) Birmingham has made an excellent choice, and 
lovers of fine organ playing in the Midlands will find that 
such good times as they have had in the past will be at least 
maintained in the future. H. G, 





The St. Alban’s Bach Choir will sing the St. J/atthew 
Passion at St. Alban’s Abbey on Apri! 8 in the evening 
(we have no more exact news as to time). 


Bach’s St. John Passion will be sung at St. Stephen’s, 
Bow, on Palm Sunday, at 6.30, and on Good Friday at 8. 
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At Southwark Cathedral, on April 5, at 3, the St. J/atthew | Mr. Henry Riding, St. Saviour’s, Ealing—Concerto in G 
Passion will be performed. The London Symphony minor, Camidye ; Elegy, 7arvy; Fantasia on a Christmas fi 
Orchestra will assist. Hymn, G. 7. Allen. \ 

- Mr. William Robson, A!l Saints’, Preston-on-Tees— $ 

Messrs. Rushworth & Dreaper have recently built an Fantaisie and Fugue in G minor, Back ; Postlude in G a 
organ for the Dutch Reformed Church, Fransch Hoek, minor, Stanford; Prelude, Fugue, and Variation, Francé, ‘ 
South Africa. It is a two-manual of eleven stops. | Mr. C. E. Jarvis, Eastham Parish Church—Two Chorale ! 

Sg Sa Preludes, Sach ; Allegro maestoso (Sonata in G), Z/zar ; a 
ORGAN RECITALS March for a Church Festival, Bes¢. 

Mr. Cyril S. Christopher, Wretham Road Church, Hands- Mr. Norman Collie, St. Michael’s, Chester Square—V aria- I 
worth—Introduction and Fugue in D ns Rheinberg r;| tions on an Original Theme, Archer; Suite, drensky. t 
Scherzo in A flat, Aairstow; Largo (‘New World i?|} Mr. W. Hunt, St. George’s, Belfast — Psalm-Prelude, t 
Symphony); Prelude and Fugue on B A CH, Léset; Howells ; Final in B flat, -ravck. R 
Finale (Symphony No. 6), Widor. | Mr. W. G. Breach, St. John’s, Clapham—Choral Prelude, t 

Mr. Herbert F. Ellingford, St. Giles’s Cathedral—Piece} ‘All glory. laud, and honour,’ Sack ; An Irish Fantasy, t 
Héroique, Franck ; Passacaglia, Reger. | Wolstenholme. : 

Mr. Percy G. Saunders, ra Ilford Parish Church—Elegy, | Mr. Norman W. Newell, St. Martin’s, Potternewton, Leeds i 
Parry ; Sonata No. 1, Harwood; Allegro and Allegro —Three Psalm-Preludes, Howe//s; Sonata No. 6, 
Moderato (Sonata No. 1), Bach; Fantasia, Saznt-Saens. | Rhetnberger ; Finale, Franch, ( 

Mr. H. Cyril Robinson, St. John’s, Barmouth—Two| Mr. H. E. Wall, St. Matthew’s, West Kensington— : 
Trumpet Tunes, Purce//; Choral Preludes by Parry and Sonata No. 3, Mendelssohn; Prelude and Fugue in F 
Vaughan Williams. minor, Bach ; *‘ Bohemesque,’ Wolstenholme. ‘ 

Mr. Albert Orton, St. Anne’s, Soho—Four Bach pro-| Mr. E. T. Com, Christ Church, Westminster—F ugue in 
grammes, one of which follows: Prelude and Fugue in E flat, Back; Preludes on ‘ University’ and ‘ Martyrs,’ 1 
C minor, Four Chorale Preludes, Toccata in F, Trio in Grace; ~ oe Ravel; Sonata in A minor, Rheindberzer. . 
D minor, Prelude and Fugue in C major, Fantasia in| Mr. W. Greenhouse Allt, St. Giles’s Cathedral (two recitals) ( 
G major. Peng my Nuptiale, Saint-Saens; Pax Vobiscum, | 

Mr. H. S. Weéalé, Westminster Cathedral—Toccata, Aarg-Elert ; Prelude on ‘ St. Michael,’ [Vest ; ‘ Cathedral ( 
Adagio, = Fugue in C, Back ; Three Choral Improvi- Ww indows,’ Aarg-Elert; Finale (Symphony No. 3), ( 
sations, Aarg-E/ert ; Sonata in C sharp minor, Harwood;| Vierne; ‘Song of Symeon,’ Charles Wood. ( 
Passacaglia in D minor, Aeger; Symphony No. 6,| Mr. Philip Miles, All ‘Saints’, Eastbourne—A Frane/ ' 
Widor. programme: Choral No. 3, Pastorale, Piéce Héroique, 1 

Mr. Frank Bevers, Wesleyan Church, Batley—Overture in Fantaisie, Cantabile in B, Final in B flat. ( 
C minor, Fricker ; Toccata-Prelude on *Pange Lingua,’| Miss E. Bowman, Barony Parish Church, Glasgow— 
Bairstow ; Preludes on ‘ Eventide’ and ‘Old 104th,’ Prelude and Fugue in G, Back; Toccata-Prelude 
Parry. Stanford ; Choral No. 3, Frasch 


Mr. H. T. Gilberthorpe, St. Paul’s, Starcross—Overture | Mr. F. C. J. Swanton, Blackrock Methodist Church— 
to the ‘Occasional’ Oratorio; Adagio and Allegro Chorale Preludes by Parry, Bach, and Vaughan William 


Fugato, Stan/ey ; Postlude, Z/oyd. | Bridal March and Finale (‘Birds of Aristophanes’ ), | 
Mr. F. J. Livesey, St. John’s, Cleator Moor—Sonata arry. 
No. 4, .lWendelssohn ; Three Chorale Preludes, Bach ;|Mr. H. Moreton, Exeter Cathedral—Overture in C, 
Prelude and Fugue in E flat, Saznt-Saéns ; Divertisse- 7. Adams; * Paulus,’ O. Malling; Finale, ‘ Verdun,’ 
ment, Vierne. Stanford. 
Mr. G. H. Cole, St. Edward’s, Roath—Fantasia and Fugue | Dr. M. P. Conway, St. Mary Redcliffe—Introduction and 
in G minor, Sach; Cantilene, Wolstenholme ; Inter- Fugue (Sonata No. 7), Ahetnberger; Three Preludes 
mezzo, Hollins. from the ‘Little Organ Book,’ Ba 4; Allegretto from | 


Mr. Norman Cocker, Manchester Cathedral—Allegretto Sonata in G, E/ear. 
from Sonata, Z/gar; Choral No. 3, “ranch ; Scherzo| Mr. Herbert ww St. Mary-le-Bow, Cheapside—Andante | 
(Symphony No. 2), Vierne. (Sonata No. 4), Bach; Air with Variations and Finale in | 

Mr. G. W. Harris Sellick, St. Mary Magdalene, Ashton- A, Lyon; festte in B flat, Mendelssohn. 
upon-Mersey—Trio (Sonata No, 2), Bach; Toccata- 
Prelude on ‘Pange Lingua,’ ASazrstow; Sonata No. 1, 
Harwood ; Choral No. 3, /ranck; * Ronde Francaise,’ APPOINTMENT 
Boéllmann, ‘ 

Dr. E. C. Bairstow, Manchester Caihedral—Overture to| . M& Alfred E. Dawes, be, ee and choirmaster, St. 
‘Athaliah,’ Handel; Andante frum String Quintet, George’s Presbyterian Church, Blackburn. 

Mozart ; Prelude and Fugue in B minor, Sach ; Chorale 
Preludes by Charles Wood, Bairstow, Bach, and Karz- 
Elert. 

Dr. Chastey Hector, Brighton Parish Church—Sonata No. 2, Detters to the Lditor 
Borowski; Andante Cantabile, Zvharkovsky; Grand 
Cheeur in G minor, Ho//ins, (Choruses by choir-boys: 
Nicholson’s ‘ Be strong in the Lord’; ‘ Let the bright} THE PRACTICAL SIDE OF CONGREGATIONAL 
Seraphim.’) SINGIN 

Mr. D. E. Roberts, St. Andrew’s Cathedral, Inverness— | nian 
Chorale Prelude, ‘ Lord Jesus Christ, unto us turn,’ Bach ; Str,—I hope it will not be thought that I am of those 
Allegro and Intermezzo (Symphony No. 6), dor ;| who resent criticism—the author who cannot stand criticism 
Toccata-Prelude on ‘ Pange Lingua,’ Aazrsfow. should not submit his works for review—but I fear that 

Dr. William Prendergast, Winchester Cathedral—Andante | certain remarks in the lengthy notice you so kindly 
in Eminor, S. S. /Ves/ey ; Prelude, Fugue, and Variation, | accorded my book Zhe Music of the Congregation, 
Franck ; * In modo Dorico,’ Stanford ; Finale (Symphony | in the J/usica/ Times for January, must have conveyed te 
No. 2), Widor. your readers an entirely wrong impression of my conclusions 

Mr. Arthur Sharp, St. George’s, Altrincham—Toccata|on the points in question. I trust that in justice to myself 
(Symphony No. 4), Widor; Two Choral Preludes, | you will allow me a little space by way of explanation. 
Brahms ; Pastorale, Rave/. | (1.) In alluding to plainsong tones ou state, ‘ He says 

Mr. Harold M. Dawber, ead Congregation: il Church—| the plainsong tones are monotonous.’ I have not made 
Trumpet Tune and Air, Purce//; Three Chorale Preludes, | any such statement, which, had I done so, would have given 
Bach; Fantasia and Fugue in Cc minor, Sack ; Caprice | your readers justifiable reason for considering me prejudiced 
and Cradle Song, Grace; Introduction and Fugue, | in my treatment of the subject dealt with. My words are, 


Reubke. | ‘what to some people may seem monotony.’ 
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(2.) You say, ‘Mr. Fleming exaggerates the difficulty of 
free-rhythm hymn-tunes.? Dear Mr. Editor, Where? The 
very nearest I have appreached to anything of the kind is my 
statement that the elasticity of free-rhythm ‘is not invari- 
ably a factor making for facility of rendering,’ and I have 
gone so far as to add that ‘in the wealth of free-rhythm 
music is to be found a not inconsiderable proportion well 
adapted for congregational rendering.’ 

(3.) I find, of course, no fault with your disagreeing with 
me inthe matter of allowing ample time for the congregation 
to rise between the playing-over and the start of the hymns, 
but your notice continues (and I entirely agree with the 
statement), ‘there is nothing more fatal to good attack 
than vague waits between verses,’ which is bound to suggest 
that I condone the practice, whereas I have devoted 
nearly a whole page to a consideration of the rules by which 
it may be avoided. 

May I add that I welcome such other criticisms as are 
contained in your review, even though they are somewhat 
at variance with my own experience, which, extending over 
a period of more than forty years, embraces the methods 
employed in the German and Swiss churches, several 
English churches in those countries, Ireland, every possible 
type of church in England, New York, Oregon, and 
Southern California, and nearly every kind of church in 
Canada, even down to little churches on the far western 
Pacific coast. Judging by what is heard in various 
churches even where the music is in charge of highly 
competent organists, there would seem to exist great 
diversity of opinion upon many technical points connected 
with congregational singing, and these, in my opinion, 
might profitably be discussed at the meetings of our 
organists’ associations up and down the country as well as 
in the musical and ecclesiastical press. — Yours, Xc., 

20, Woodmead Road, GEORGE T. FLEMING. 
Lyme Regis. 


(‘H. G.,’ our reviewer, writes: ‘Mr. Fleming quotes 
little bits of the review in such a way that I did not 
recognise my handiwork until I turned up the article in the 
January .l/uszcal Times. Thus, I am alleged to have stated 
that Mr. Fleming “* says the plainsong tones are monotonous,” 
whereas I wrote, **‘ he says the plainsong tones are monotonous 
because the reciting note is the same in both halves of the 
verse.” This sentence is based on Mr. Fleming’s remark 
(p. 15) as to “‘an inherent drawback in plainsong” being 
“the rigidity of the pitch of the reciting note, which remains 
the same, not only for every verse, but for both halves of 
each verse.” I fail to see that my paraphrase of this did 
Mr. Fleming injustice. 

*(2.) My feeling that Mr. Fleming exaggerates the 
difficulty of free-rhythm hymn-tunes was induced by a 
careful reading of pp. 10 and If, I have heard many 
such tunes sung heartily by average congregations, whereas 
Mr. Fleming writes as if he had not, and rarely expected to. 

*(3.) Here again Mr. Fleming does not quote enough. 
What I wrote was: ‘*In a service where there is no con- 
ductor, nothing is more irritating and fatal to good attack 
than vague waits between verses, or after introductions of 
any kind,” and if the playing-over is not a kind of introduc- 
tion, I don’t understand plain English. I did not wish to 
suggest that Mr. Fieming ‘‘ condoned” waits between verses, 
but since he has raised the point, I cannot refrain from 
reminding him that he says (p. 55) that the “‘ playing of the 
first note in advance of the rest of the chord... .. is 
often necessary in the accompaniment of the congregation.” 
I can imagine nothing more likely to lead to “‘ vague waits 
between verses” than such a practice. I agree with 
Mr. Fleming that our organists’ associations might well 
discuss these technical points in the conduct of a church 
service, ”] 


NEGLECT OF HANDEL 


Sir,—A number of your correspondents have written 
querulously of late in regard to the present deplorable 
neglect of Handel, and Mr. W. Harold Pearce, writing in 
the January issue, calls for reasons. I venture to think 
that one reason at least is not far to seek. 





During the last century there befel Handel a dire and 
cruel calamity which seems almost irretrievably to have 
ruined his fame, and is largely responsible for the cloud of 
prejudice and misunderstanding which at present eclipses 
his glory. This disaster was—his adoption by the Church 
of England. He was claimed as the exclusive and peculiar 
property of the Church, and forthwith poor, genial, 
magnanimous, universally tolerant, deliciously profane, 
gloriously great Handel was enveloped in the odour of 
sanctity, planted on a pious pedestal, and paraded before 
the multitude as one who had dedicated his art and devoted 
his labours to the propagation of the Gospel! 

The artist having been thus successfully kidnapped and 
disguised, the Little-Bethel minds of the period proceeded 
to misappropriate and convert to their own purposes the 
wonderful legacy of beauty which Handel had bequeathed 
to the world, and to distort and misrepresent the same to 
the best of their ability. The tradition was established of 
performing the oratorios in a rigid and ‘churchy’ manner, 
which stifled and suppressed all the poetry, the colour, the 
humour, the sympathy with mankind and nature, the 
artfully-drawn contrasts, the delicate landscapes and 
vignettes, and the thousands of subtle designs and effects 
with which the golden pages of the master teem. His 
irresistibly voluptuous love-songs and his lovely and 
romantic Italian airs were forced into unholy and unnatural 
unions with hymns and psalms and songs of praise, 
Dove sono becoming Holy, holy, Ombra mai fi becoming 
O heavenly rest, and Rend’ il sereno being transmuted 
(O monstrous iniquity !) into Lord, remember David—and 
so ad infinitum. In short, such of his music as was not 
ruthlessly jettisoned became invested (or shall we say 
infested ’) with a sickly Sabbath-day, death-bed repentance 
favour, utterly foreign and repugnant to its original style, 
spirit, and design. 

The disease having been diagnosed, it remains to 
consider the remedy, which, it is submitted, is briefly this : 
Utterly to sweep away into outer darkness all the cumbrous 
and suffocating tradition of ages, and to survey our Handel 
anew from an entirely fresh aspect ; to approach his works 
with those memorable words of Mr. R. A. Streatfeild 
steadfastly borne in mind (‘ Handel the preacher is laid for 
ever in his tomb, but Handel the artist, with his all- 
embracing sympathy for human beings and his delight in 
the world around him, lives for evermore’); and to recognise 
fully that those great oratorios of his are either noble 
musical epics or mighty musical dramas: they are not, and 
never were, the pitiful musical tin tabernacles to which 
the 19th century endeavoured to reduce them. 

If, in this frame of mind, we apply ourselves diligently to 
the study of the works, vocal and instrumental, of the great 
Saxon, we shall find, I verily believe, that he is not so 
unworthy a place in the sun with Bach, as some of us are 
inclined at present to imagine. If we truly seek Handel, 
we shall find him in the chivalric and flashing gallantry of 
Rinaldo, in the magic gardens of Alcina, in the poignant 
accents of the dying Bajazet, in the delicious pastoral 
scenery of 4czs, the dazzling Oriental splendour of Solomon, 
the tender, intimate idyll of 7eodora, the classic and pagan 
graces of Seme/e, the alternate comedy and tradegy of Saz/, 
the sublime pathos of //ercu/es, the manifold enchantments 
of the Concert? Grossi, the wondrous poetry and supreme 
imaginative power of 7%e Mess¢ah, and in countless other of 
the works of this neglected wizard, whose spells, would we 
but allow him to weave them in his own way, would prove 
as potent and as enduringly delightful as those of any of 
the immortal geniuses who have ‘ found out musical tunes.’— 
Yours, Xc., HERBERT S. Brown. 

Deal, Kent. 


RHEINBERGER AND ENGLAND 


Sir,—Mr. Harvey Grace’s interesting articles on 
* Rheinberger’s Organ Sonatas’ recall to me a conversa- 
tion I had with the distinguished composer at a restaurant 
near the Munich Conservatorium in the spring of 1898. 
After a few questions concerning music in England, he said 
he felt very much flattered at the kind reception of his 
organ works among English cultured people, but he was 
rather surprised his orchestral and choral pieces had not 
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received an equal share of attention. I was on the point 
of replying, ‘Because your Organ Sonatas are your 
best works,’ but fortunately I had been warned by the 
restaurant proprietor that Rheinberger was easily offended, 
and was very abrupt (owing to continuous _ ill-health) 
with strangers and recent acquaintances. So I said, 
* Organists of the Church of England are among the leaders 
of musical life in Great Britain, and organ sonatas are 
comparatively easily introduced to the public.” * That is a 
very good reply,’ said Rheinberger, ‘but it does not 
explain the omission of my ecclesiastical works from the 
churches and concert-rooms.’ ‘ Your works of this kind 
are composed entirely for the Roman Catholic service,’ I 
pointed out to him, ‘and the musical resources of the 
Roman Church in England are limited owing to lack of 
funds.” Rheinberger gradually perceived this when I 
explained the makeshifts—amateur and poorly paid 
organists and harmonium players, and voluntary mixed 
men and women, boy and girl choirs—of the majority 
of the Catholic churches. He laughed heartily at this, 
and said, ‘Perhaps things will improve in another half-a- 
century, when my choral works are forgotten.’ Rheinberger 
likewise said he personally believed he was partly respon- 
sible for the extremely rare performances of his orchestral 
and chamber works at concerts in England. Hans von 
Biilow told him several times that he should have visited 
England to conduct performances of his own works, 
and he had refused invitations from Charles Hallé and 
August Manns. But chronic lung trouble, his teaching 
connection, and his duties of musical inspector in Bavaria, 
always prevented his doing so. Tis wife, Frau von Hoffness 
(née Fraulein Jagerhiiber), a well-known authoress and 
singer, was, however, no stranger to England, and she 
often visited Thomas Carlyle and his wife at Chelsea before 
her marriage to Josef Gabriel Rheinberger. She was 
seventeen years older than her second husband, the 
composer, but the restaurant proprietor told me it was 
a very happy union. KRheinberger never completely 
recovered from the shock of her death nine years before 































































A ‘CRITICISM’ OF THE R.C.O. CHOIR 
TRAINING-EXAMINATIONS. 

Sirk,—In the Musical 7imes for March, under this heading, 
*H. G.’ accuses Dr. F. H. Wood of quibbling about the 
initials Ch.M., an abbreviation for those holding the 
k.C.O. Choir-trainer’s diploma. The objections mentioned 
are certainly rather frivolous, but did not Dr. Wood point 
out that Ch. M. is the abbreviation used by most of our 
Universities for the degree of Master of Surgery? Might 
not there arise some confusion if the R.C.O. also adopts 
this lettering? I would suggest D.C.T. (Diploma in Choir 
Training) as being both less clumsy and less liable to 
misunderstanding.—Yours, \c., CiirFoRD C. HODGEs. 

41, Fieldway Crescent, N.5. 

March, 1924. 

S$1R,—In criticising my article, printed elsewhere, on the 
new R.C.O. Choir-training Examination, Mr. Harvey Grace 
is careful not to tell your readers what my article pointed 
out, viz., that the R.C.O. distinction, ‘Ch.M.,’ #s actual 
a degree in Surgery. 1 feel sure that the Council did not 
know this at the time the choice was made, or probably it 
would have avoided this ambiguity. Mr. Grace states, in 
your March issue, that ‘it would be easy to multiply 
cases’ of such overlapping of titles. Easier said than done, 
perhaps, but I invite him to try. 

The other point that he finds ‘staggering’ is quite obvious 
to ordinary minds. A.R.C.O. and F.R.C.O. do not mean 
that their holders are ‘organists,’ but that they are 
Associates, or Fellows, respectively, of a College of organists. 
That is a different thing. The new label ‘Ch.M.’ is bluntly 
‘choirmaster.’ If this is not ‘a specific and proprietary 
use’ of the word, will Mr. Grace kindly tell us what else 
it is?—VYours, Xc., FREDERIC H,. Woop. 

252, Hornby Road, Blackpool. 

March, 1924. 

[Mr. Harvey Grace writes: ‘My omission to mention 
Dr. Wood’s point as to ‘Ch. M.” being actually used for 2 
degree in surgery was purely inadvertent, and not, as 
Dr. Wood asserts, deliberate. In so far as the omission did 



























his own.—Yours, Xc., ANDREW DE TERNANT. 
36, Somerleyton Road, S.W.». 


| 
| 
THE NEGLECT OF WIDOR 

Sir,—I have read with regret the note on page 250 of | 
the \/usical Times to the effect that Widor’s sy mphonies | 
are ‘unduly neglected’ by London organists. 

It is pointed out that the ten are to be played in New| 
York, and the opinion is expressed that *‘ something of the 
kind’ would attract attention in London. 

On November 7 and 14, 1922, we heard such recitals by | 
Mr. D. Rayner-Smith upon his organ at St. Clement Danes. | 
The programmes are enclosed, and I feel sure that the 
prominence which your paper could afford his work is all 
that is needed to encourage an unusually gifted musician to 
give us the works in their entirety. 

We need then not cross the ocean to hear ‘Aree players. | 
—VYours, Xc., E. H. RAVEN, 

* Courtlands,’ Ealing, W.5. 

March, 1924. 


NEGLECTED WORKS 

Sir,—Mr,. Kaikhosru Sorabji, referring to the ‘scandal’ 
created by the constant performances of certain musical 
masterpieces, does the pianist whom he indicates by a hiatus 
a great injustice in saying that this ‘scandal’ has reached | 
such proportions that when M. de—— is down to play a| 
Concerto we all know it will be the Grieg. I have heard 
M. de—— in Liszt’s ‘rarely played’ A major Concerto, | 
and the Aungarian Fantasia, Beethoven’s Emperor, 
Saint-Saéns’s G minor, Franck’s Symphonic Variations, and | 
a good number of other fine works. M. de—— probably 





always requested to do so, many music-loving people being | 

less fortunate than Mr. Sorabji, who is evidently able to | 

attend every performance.—Yours, &c., CECIL AUSTIN. 
48, Cathedral Road, Cardiff. 

March, 1924, 

































|} setting out to 


overlapping of alphabetical distinctions. 
a few minutes’ quick search 
half-way through the alphabet) yielded seven. 
the research showed that the chirurgical degree is expressed in 
four ways—M.S., S.M., Ch.M., and M.Ch. ! 
who can be safe in choosing a set of initials? 
** proprietary ” 
nobody pretends, or is likely to infer, that in order to be a 
choirmaster one must hold the College diploma. 
above was written, [ learn that the R.C.O. 
decided to modify the abbreviation by compressing it from 
**Ch.M.” to **Chm.” 
| settled, perhaps Dr. Wood will now bend his mind to the 
Syllabus itself.’] 


him injustice, I regret it. But even so, the main part of 
my article is not affected. I took exception to Dr. Wood’s 
liscuss a syllabus, and spending more 


than half of his limited space in quibbles of various 
|kinds; nothing in his letter answers that charge. 
Dr. Wood invites me to try to find other cases of 


I have tried, and 
(going no further than 
Moreover, 


At this rate 
As to the 


use of a word, my point was, and is, that 


Since the 
Council has 


This momentous point having been 


WHAT IS FAIR CRITICISM? 
S1r,—Having recently published a small work, a well- 


known journal was good enough to notice it, more or less 
favourably, but concluded with the words ‘ There are some 
faults of workmanship.’ 


As the title-page gives ample proof that the work is the 


result of some experience, the writer was curious to learn 
what this meant, and found it to be mainly an expression of 
personal opinion, the major part relating to certain repett- 


tions of words ‘common to writers of the Victorian era.’ 


The questions arise—Is a critic justified in publicly 


| branding a work in this way without at least giving a hint 
of his reason for doing so, and leaving his readers to wonder 
| does he mean consecutives, false relations, lack of melody, 
plays the Grieg more than any other Concerto because he is crude progressions, or other pitfalls of the unwary? 

are some critics inclined to be as fair to the work of an 
unknown, as they are to that of a well-established composer ’ 
| The matter is, I think, of some importance.—Yours, Xc., 


Also, 


8, Brecknock Road, Bristol. 
March, 1924. 


Joun J. Jones. 
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THE DOH-MINOR—A WARNING 


Sir,—As Dr. Shinn has now taken up the cudgels, and 
can deal with the subject more ably than I can, I am sorry 
to trespass once more upon your space. 

I am bound to do so, however, on account of Mr. 
Harrison’s remark that ‘ Your lady correspondent will no 
doubt have gleaned the answer to her query from what I 
have said in the course of this letter.’ 

No, Sir, I have not gleaned any satisfactory answer ! 

I have no brief for the Dok-minor method. I have 
adopted it in my teaching because of its reasonableness. 
The Zah-minor does not and never can appeal to the 
intelligence of the student—a serious matter ! 

A little pupil remarked—after having a lesson on the 
construction of the minor scale—‘. . . they never have 
minor in singing!’ As a fact, he had learnt several easy 
minor songs at school, but was wholly led astray by the 
notation. My explanation that the key-note was no longer 
called Doh but Zah merely added to the confusion. His 
only remark was, * Well, I thought they sounded ‘‘ minory” !’ 

What can be simpler and more intelligible than such a 
modulator as this ? 


Harmon 

Major. Minor Melodic Minor. 
1 1 ! ! 
=  < < 6; 
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It is a pity if our friends of the Tonic Sol-fa College are 
more anxious—unintentionally, of course—for the good 
estate of their method than for the cause of music 
generally. —Yours, \c., LOUISE DUGDALE. 

339, Romford Road, 

Forest Gate, E.7. 


Str,—As Messrs. Joseph Williams rightly presume, what 
I have communicated to the Press warning the public 
against the use of the Zoh-minor notation was done 
by order of the Executive Committee of the Council 
of the Tonic Sol-fa College. I had _ previously 
written, however, to Messrs. Joseph Williams, and 
finding that they were using the Dof-minor notation 
as a matter of principle, there was nothing left for the 
College Council to do but to warn the public that the 
notation that was being used by Messrs. Williams was not 
the Tonic Sol-fa notation. However, I am glad to see that 
this firm not only announces the fact that it is not with- 
drawing its Zak-minor publications, but is even including 
them as an alternative to the Doh-minor method in its 
new series of school songs. From Messrs. Williams’ 
action in this matter it would appear that the firm is 
not suffering from too severe an attack of principle.— 
Yours, &c., WALTER HARRISON (Secretary). 

Tonic Sol-fa College, 

26, Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 1. 


MUSIC IN WORSHIP 

Sir,—In the February issue, page 159, Mr. John Newton 
refers to the preface of the Eng/ish Hymnal where it states : 
‘This is not a party book.’ But to judge from the manner 
in which advocates of the book both act and speak, the party 
Spirit is only too evident. 

Why the persistent public abuse of Drs. Dykes, Stainer, 
and Barnby? If the work of these men was so poor, why 
do the editors of the book in the same preface express 
regret at not being able to include some deamtiful tunes by 
Drs. Dykes and Stainer? 





I have a book, Concerning Hymn-Tunes and Sequences, 
by Athelstan Riley, one of the editors of the Z. 4H., 
in which the author attacks Hymns A. & M. very unfairly, 
and incidentally mentions the tune, ‘St. Clement,’ by 
Dr. Scholefield, sung to the hymn, Zhe day Thou gavest. 
He describes it as a really bad tune, and goes on to point 
out its glaring defects, ending by saying ‘it is difficult to 
restrain one’s feelings. The harmonization, too, does not 
mitigate its faults.’ If it is so bad as he says, why did the 
proprietors of the Z. H. acquire the copyright when the 
opportunity offered ? 

The tune given in the Z. H. for this hymn is said to be its 
original form. This may be so, and it is a good tune as such, 
but ‘St. Clement’ is an equally good (if not superior) L.M. 
tune, and has so been known and used for many years. 

The Z. H. has some very good points, and some very 
fine tunes. But I candidly consider Hymns A. & M. the 
better book of the two. It provides in excellent taste a 
good tune to every hymn in a convenient form for con- 
gregational singing. 

There is a very fine tribute in last week’s Church Times 
to Hymns A. & M. by the late Fr. Hugh Benson, 

Undoubtedly the true devotional, dignified Church- 
worship spirit is far more apparent in Aymns A. & 2/. 
than in the 2. 4.—Yours, Xc., CHARLES L. FRANK. 

Canonbury. 








Sbarps and Flats 


Speaking of sleep, do you know the story of the man who 
went to sleep at aconcert and was waked up by the usher ? 
* You’re snoring,’ said the usher: ‘stop it!’ *DoI disturb 
the artists?’ asked the man. ‘No,’ said the usher, * but 
you’re snoring so loud you’re waking up the rest of the 
audience !—/yvaz Friedman. 

The Pavilion is entirely devoted to ‘highbrow’ concerts, 
and the slightest attempt to introduce ‘popular’ music 
leads to agonized protests in the local press from ‘ Lover of 
Music,’ ‘Father of Eight,’ &c. For people who don’t 
care for the cinema and are bored by ‘ highbrow’ music, 
there is really little to do when the evenings begin to draw 
in.—A Bournemouth Visitor. 

A good deal of modern music is really bunkum; the fact 
that it does not explain itself, and must be explained by 
means of theories of some sort, identifies it as bunkum,— 





J. H. Clynes. 


In the many concerts which have brought me into 
contact with hundreds of orchestral societies in Germany, 
England, France, Spain, Italy, Russia, and Scandinavia, 
I have invariably heard members of the orchestra say that 
they liked my quiet manner of conducting. It was agree- 
able; it did not make them nervous. When they told me 
this, I always answered that I conducted according to my 
father’s model. —Sieg/ried Wagner. 

Opera producers are realising that it is time for a reaction 
against the fatuous realism of opera (expensive and unreal), 
and that the word ‘Grand’ must go.—/. H. Clynes. 

Is it because an artist sings better at Brighton that he 
gets more money there than at Southampton? (Laughter. ) 
—Justice Rowlatt. 

In her old English numbers perhaps ber best effort was 
Bach’s ‘ Sighing, weeping, trouble, want.’— Yorkshire ost. 

Grand opera never has in the long run paid. . . Whether 
it frequents the opera or not, a nation ought to pay for 
opera. —A rnold. Bennett. 

To one ardently and uncompromisingly Welsh, like 
myself, there is no little delight in the realisation that, as 
medieval chivalry and romance, sources of the literary 
spirit of the Middle Ages, derived from the Cymric 
legends of the Mabinogion and the Brythonic tales of 
Arthur and the Table Round, and as these, through 
Mallory and Chaucer alike, gave the keynote to Elizabethan 
imagery and the decorative fantasy of such things as 
Spenser’s Faerie Queene (with the additional further 
Celtic stimulus of the author’s Irish associations in this case), 
so the glorious music of the Tudor era is closely associated 
with things Welsh, or at least Celtic.—Zergh Henry. 
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The Amateurs’ Erchange 


Onder this heading we insert, free of charge, announce- 
ments by amateur musicians who wish to co-operate with 


others. 


Young lady violinist wishes to meet pianist for mutual 


practice. —WEEKES, c/o /usical Times. 


Pianist (lady) wishes to meet violinist for mutual practice. — 


D. K., ‘ Kilronan,’ Derby Road, East Sheen, S.W.14. 
Pianist (gentleman) wishes to meet violinist 

practice. Birmingham district.—V. J. TAYLOR, 

Tillingham Street, Sparkbrook, Birmingham. 

Bass singer wishes to meet accompanist for mutual practice. 
If a lady who also sings, contralto preferred. Brighton 
or Hove district. —BaAss, c/o .Wusical Times. 

Tenor wishes to meet lady or gentleman accompanist, with 
pianoforte. Occasional practice for mutual pleasure at 
uny hour. Hove distric.—HARMONY, c/o 
f2mes, 

’Cellist, desiring orchestral practice, wishes to join orchestra 
or trio. —SIDNEY CoLk, 14, Stobart Mansions, Kimpton 
Road, Camberwell. 

Willesden Orchestral Society has vacancies for all instru- 
ments. Rehearsals, Saturdays, at 10 a.m., Co-operative 
Stores, Chamberlayne Road, Kensal Rise, N.W.10.— 
ADoLPH BatLey, 67, Clifford Gardens, Kensal Rise, 
N.W, ro. 4 

Pianist (lady) wishes to meet ’cellist and violinist for mutual 
practice. Solo and in trio.—L. B. B., 24, Acol Road, 
West Hampstead, N. W.6. 

Organist wishes to meet organ student for mutual study. 
Free use of organ offered. Dalston district. —L. T. C. L., 
It, Albert Road, Dalston, E.1. 

Vocalist (lady) wishes to meet a good accompanist. 
Palace district. —L. C.. c/o ./ustcal Times. 

Advanced lady pianist (age twenty-one) wishes to meet 
musical friends. S.W. district. —N. G. G., c/o Musical 
7imes. 

Violinist wanted (experience not necessary) to join ‘cellist 
for trio practice. Earl’s Court district.—E. T., c/o 
Musical Times, 


Crysta! 


“CRITICISM OF THE LIVING’ 


At the Musical Association’s meeting held at the College 
of Preceptors on February 17, Dr. George Dyson read a 
paper on ‘Criticism of the Living,’ in which he discussed 
the line of approach to the appraisement of contemporary 
music. He began by pointing out that this differed from 
those judgments by which a consensus of enlightened 
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was one long record of halting or ephemeral reputations, 
Could anything but sheer arrogance justify us in thinking 
that our own contemporary judgments were any less the 


assumptions of an equal ignorance? It might well be 
true that the most gifted men of our own day were not 
altogether unknown to us, but it was highly doubtful 
whether any order of value in which we might presume 
to place them would have much meaning a century hence, 
There was a further circumstance which complicated the 
verdicts of to-day. If we ignored the heterogeneous 
public, there still was in the Toth century, particularly in 
its latter part, an enlightened criticism which was mostly 
founded on distinct ideals, and might be _ roughly 
stated as those endorsed respectively by the followers of 
Wagner and Brahms. To those whose lot it was to observe 
the creative power of Wagner or of Brahms at close quarters, 
there was an atmosphere of achievement, a conviction of 
permanent worth, which the passage of years rarely failed 
to enhance. We had not to deal here with comparatively 
uninstructed enthusiasms, but were in touch with minds 
whose knowledge covered the whole field of music, and 
whose sensitiveness was as discriminating with regard to the 
past, as it was active and convinced with regard to the 
present. Was there to-day a body of mature opinion that 
could be compared without obvious incongruity to that which 
appraised the value of Wagner or Brahms? Was there 
anywhere to-day such a circle of unquestioned authority 
which either possessed or expounded a coherent artistic faith 
or found in any living composer at once the prime substance 
and the unfailing justification of its belief ? 
The number of aspirants to fame and the general 
confusion of methods and achievements had _ steadily 
increased of late years, but among all the living composers 
whose mature work came prominently before us there were 
few who could claim to command an unqualified allegiance. 
Were we living in an age which could not produce great 
men, or were we too stupid to recognise them? Experience 
was a reciprocal process, and music required the com- 
prehension of a listener at least as urgently asthe inspiration 
of a creative musician, Noartist could continue permanently 
to address himself to a public that would not heed. Was it 
|far from the truth to say that the absence of artistic 
conviction was a feature of the present century? There 
was plenty of enthusiasm for music, but there was no 
commensurate exercise of judgment. The thought must 
often occur to the detached observer of our times that what 
our forefathers understood by the art of music was something 
differing radically from what we appeared to understand by 
it to-day. The art they were prepared to endorse had 
limits beyond which it was forthem not music. There was 
a warmth and discrimination in their verdicts which must 
have had some precise and acknowledged foundation in 








opinion had expressed its considered views of the past. 
The passage of time had to a great extent automatically 
eliminated those artistic aims or devices which experience 
had proved to be mistaken or barren. The critical 
problem as it concerned the past consisted mainly in the 
selection of those examples in which the essence of an 
accepted tradition or of a chosen style appeared most 
convincingly to be embodied. __ If, for example, we chose to 
exalt Bach above his contemporaries, it was in the first place 
by virtue of a perspective which enabled us to judge of his 
period as a whole. This factor of historical perspective 
was crucial in all critical judgments which aspired to 
permanence, because, however acute be the critic’s insight, 
he could only divine instinctively, if at all, which of the 
conflicting tendencies of his age would be embraced by its 
successors. This alone would account for many of the 
pathetic errors with which the story of artistic criticism 
was plentifully strewn. 

This ignorance of the future trend of opinion was but one 
of the many hazards of contemporary criticism. The very 
facts of experience were themselves frequently in dispute. 
The possession of strikingly original gifts, rarely remained 
totally undiscovered. What was, for a contemporary, 
difficult or impossible to determine was the relative stature 
of an artist, the intrinsic or permanent value of his contri- 
bution to experience. A century ago men had far from 
made up their minds as to the respective merits of Mozart, 


their experience. Music did not include everything not 
positively distressing. 

There was no agreement as to what constituted musical 
experience. Very often the apparent appreciation of music 
was something quite other than those who specialised in it 
might presume. When audiences of this kind applauded 
a particular work, was the praise awarded because the work 
was intelligible or because it was not? If music be not 
intelligible on its own plane, then only some kind of 
relation to external circumstances could provide an wxsthetic 
logic. There could be no real comprehension of music on 
the part of a listener to whom its main purport consisted in 
associations essentially external to it. A musician could 
never admit that convincing judgments concerning his art 
could rest on a partial or inaccurate hearing of it, nor could 
he allow that fanciful and ingenious explanations expressed 
in the terms of other planes of thought had more than a highly 
doubtful, and not infrequently a highly dangerous relation 
to intrinsic musical worth. If music was properly to be 
understood only in terms of itself, then an adequate grasp 
of it became in the last analysis an exact, and therefore by 
implication a potentially technical capacity for musical 
experience as such. This did not mean that every hearer 


must have at hand a technical knowledge which could 
express itself in the vocabulary of the text-book, but every 
valid judgment demanded a certain precision of thought, 
precision 
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it exactly. This meant that the critic’s sensibility | 
must be closely comparable to that of the composer 
himself. We might not be able to explain the poet’s 
art, but we must at least understand the meaning of 
the words he uses if we were to come under his spell. In 
the same way must we in substantial measure be able to 
follow the processes of Beethoven’s actual musical thought, 
if we were to have any valid appreciation of his work. It 
was possible to enjoy the comparatively indeterminate 
impact of an unknown chord on the ear, but this was not 
suficient for the proper appreciation of those precise 
faculties of musical expression in which the genius of 
Beethoven consisted. 

After playing and criticising a number of passages by 
Scriabin, Stravinsky, and Schonberg, Dr. Dyson went on 
to say that it was no use attempting to discuss problems of 
style and form and architecture which played so large a part 
in all conceptions of musical achievement, so long as the 
actual bases of the art were in dispute. Bluntly stated, it 
was the grammar and syntax of music which seemed at 
present to be most in need of systematic co-ordination. 
Observations and discussions as to the behaviour or 
inferences of chords, as to the scales on which melodic 
idioms were based, as to definitions of tonality, of modulation, 
of a hundred other technical abstractions, all these were 
matters which were of the essence of pure music, and which 
no vague or external distinctions could replace. 

The enlightened and instructed critics of the last century 
founded their convictions of worth on positive values of 
precise and therefore of abiding character. And if to 
them certain musical experiences were of notable importance, 
then just as clearly were other experiences comparatively 
superficial. There was a need in contemporary judgments 
for an equal precision and for an equal honesty of conviction. 
It was not assumed that our faculties were such that we 
could hope to avoid even the positive errors of our 
predecessors, but without artistic convictions that were at 
least prepared to run the risk of error, it was difficult to see 
how there was to be a genuine critical apparatus at all, An 
age without powerful criteria of criticism could hardly 
expect to produce masterpieces, for the potential master 
was under such conditions writing on sand. 

At the conclusion of the paper there was an animated 
liscussion, the principal speakers being Dr. Yorke Trotter, 
the chairman, Mr. Percy Scholes, Mr. Fox Strangways, 
Miss Schlesinger, and Dr. Dyson. 


PIANISTIC INTERPRETATION OF 
BACH’S MUSIC 
By ALEXANDRE CELLIER 


Authorized Translation by Fred Rothwell 


THE 


If the Cantor of Leipsic and other »aestr7 belonging to 
the clavecin period were to return to this world, as they 
listened to their works interpreted on the pianoforte they 
would most assuredly experience a strange feeling both of 
improvement and of deterioration: of improvement in the 
quality and power of the pianoforte as compared with the 
clavecin, and of deterioration as regards the arbitrariness 
which governs an interpretation too frequently complex and 
incoherent when it is not monotonous and lifeless. Our 
present-day methods of expression would prove discon- 
certing to the old masters by reason of their very excellence, 
and the link between the instrument which inspired the 
music of old and its modern realisation would appear to 
them to have been broken ; as, indeed, is but too often the 
case, for while the essence of music rises far above the 
instruments that express it, this expression is all the same 
tributary to them. 

However poor and insignificant an ancient instrument 
may seem, it has yet made its impress on the musical 
language created on its behalf, and while the foresight 
of the man of genius is frequently ahead of the means of 
*xpression at his disposal, this is only so relatively. We 
ilways Aear more or less the instruament—or instruments— 
thosen when composing, and Bach, who was acquainted 
vith the imperfect beginnings of the pianoforte, could form 
%0 conception of what Chopin and Liszt would obtain from 
this instrument. 








forte and piano call for remark: 


In order therefore to restore and vivify the interpretation 
of Bach, we must examine and understand the means at his 
disposal by making a clean sweep of our modern habits. 
Going back to the fountain-head, we must try to discover 
the nuances, the original indications, as we find them in 
the large edition of the Aachgesellschaft. Unfortunately 
there are very few in the clavecin works, except in the 
case of the /talian Concerto, the Goldberg Variations, the 
Chromatic Fantasia, and a few pieces of minor importance ; 
on the other hand, in many works for violin and 
orchestra, nuances and bowings are carefully and minutely 
indicated. The amazingly limited number of Bach’s works 
printed during his lifetime, and the fact that the per- 
formances were given by himself or by his pupils, explain 
this omission ; on the other hand, the greater part of these 
works have come down to us in autographs or contem- 
porary copies, and it is easy to see that so prodigious an 
output must have made the author fastidious in his attention 
to detail. Moreover, his instructions as regards inter- 
pretation were rather verbal than written or printed; thus, 
if we would reconstitute the whole of the interpretation of 
Bach, we must carefully consult the texts in which the 
nuances appear. In orchestral scores we find, zter alia, 
such signs as forte, un foco piano, piano, pianissimo, and 
detached bowings minutely indicated. These latter we shall 
discover of great use in learning Bach’s phrasing, of which 
we shail have more to say shortly. The dynamic indications 
in former times it was 
impossible to play either as loudly or as softly as we can do 
nowadays. The big crescendo was unknown, and gradations 
of volume were obtained rather by reductions or oppositions 
of mass effects than by the greater or less intensity of sound 
itself. 

Besides, it cannot be denied that musical conception 
demands the simple opposition of forte to frano, of the 
two keyboards of clavecin and organ, of rifieno and 
concertino, of tutti and solo, And, however rudimentary 
these two colourings seem to us, they give music a simple 
and firm relief. The original nuances of the Chromati: 
Fantasia alone afford us the key to an interpretation which 
Hans von Biilowand other revisers distorted at their pleasure 
in the editions they have issued. In addition, two means 
of expression, phrasing and cantilena—too much neglected 
by pianists—were possible on the clavecin. 

Phrasing is obtained by oppositions of J/egato, Joure, 
detached effects, united with violin bowings. In spite of 
its feebleness of sound the clavecin is sensitive to egato and 
taccato by reason of its great distinctness of attack and 
notwithstanding the fact that the action of the dampers 
is not always very effective in the basses. In the 17th 
century considerable praise was lavished on Champion 
de Chambonnieres’s ‘soft, velvety playing,’ which could be 
obtained only by a perfect /egato. Owing to those alterna- 
tions of //ecns and déliés given by phrasing, we can obtain 
from the piancforte a lively, elegant style, instead of the 
mechanical monotony which makes Bach so tiresome and 
annoying to the Philistines. In the Sonatas for clavecin 
with pedals or for the organ there are valuable original 
indications, resulting in a considerable degree of elegance 
and fantasy. 

The cantilena, the beautiful cantilena of which Bach 
himself speaks, the sournuves de chant of Marchand lauded 
by a contemporary biographer, are made up of those 
imponderable rhythmic irregularities, those inflections 
which were as frequently practised in olden times as in 
the time of Chopin, and which give vivacity to individual 
performances on clavecin, pianoforte, and organ. Have not 
men the same heart and feeling as in the past, and is not 
sensibility subject to the whims of fashion to such a degree 
that a radical transformation takes place from century to 
century? It may be that the orchestra is less suited to this 
rhythmic freedom, but then music for an orchestra is not 
the same as that for a single interpreter or for a restricted 
group of performers. 

Is not 4e/ canto itself, in spite of censurable abuse, 
frequently more true, more normal than the voice 
imprisoned in an orchestral fabric which prevents it 
from enjoying full possession of its own distinctive 
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It is the peculiarity of certain men of genius to shed such 
a glow of illumination over their immediate posterity that 
their artistic heirs are blinded thereby and wander farther 
astray than more distant commentators or admirers. What, 
indeed, are we to say of the imitators of Michael Angelo and 
of Wagner, of Debussy and of Franck, except that they 
are dazzled or blinded by their models and grope along 
in the furrows already traced by these great men? Though 
Bach, as a composer, did not exercise this regrettable 
influence, many have gone completely astray in the art of 
interpreting him. 

The pianoforte attained to a relative degree of perfection 
and afforded a practical method of obtaining gradations of 
tone. Immediately abuse was made of this faculty, and 
Czerny, in his Clavecin bien tempéré, made both an erroneous 
and an excessive use of it, except in the few cases where the 
logic of a true nuance asserted itself in spite of everything. 
In these days, it is now the superabundance, now the absence 
of nuances, that contributes to anarchical arbitrariness in the 
interpreting of Bach, although we have in France itself 
certain of his interpreters all the more deserving of note in 
that they have made even a more thorough examination of 
the question than the present one. In pianoforte concerts, 
abuse is made of transcriptions of organ works. The reason 
for this childish infatuation is a very simple one, and is as 
follows. 

Music for the clavecin could be listened to only in small 
rooms, it had all the character of intimacy and private life; 
whereas the pianoforte, permitting of a considerable increase 
of acoustic space, enabled performers to give their concerts in 
large and spacious halls and to draw upon the standard 
organ music. In modern times, concert-rooms are 
fatal to the delicate clavecin; in the days of Louis XIV. a 
recital on the clavecin would never have been given in the 
Galerie des Glaces ! 

On the whole, the pianoforte lends itself very well to the 
performance of the works of Bach and of the old masters, 
provided the phrasing and the -an/adi/e are good, and the 
sound scheme reconstituted in accordance with the 
demands of musical construction. Following the recom- 
mendations of Frescobaldi, we must sustain the cadences— 
especially when they are major—siightly throughout the 
piece, more emphatically in the finales. We must go 
somewhat slower in passages of very complex polyphony, 
while free to increase the speed of the episodes. The 
soft pedal may also play the part of a second keyboard, and 
that without detriment to the resources peculiar to the 
pianoforte—seeing that, in art, respect for one’s instrument 
is the beginning of wisdom. 

Nevertheless, to avoid the charge of being absolute, let 
us not forget that Bach—in the case of his own works and 
especially of the Clavecin bien tempéré—aspired after an 
instrument more adaptable than the clavecin. This is proved 
by the preference he manifested—a fact quoted by Forkel— 
for the clavichord, a small instrument of very feeble sound 
though capable of nuances, which he found suitable for 
rendering and interpreting his most delicate musical ideas, 
whereas the pianofortes of the period were too coarse to 
effect this. The influence of the clavecin is none the less 
pronounced and important in the work of Bach, and the 
results of a rational interpretation of his work by no means 
exclude all sentiment or feeling—as is shown by the following 
fact: César Franck, on being requested to play a Fugue 
from the C/avecin bien tempéré, played the admirable E flat 
minor of the First Book, giving it an exceedingly poetical 
and expressive interpretation which somewhat disconcerted 
his listeners, who were already convinced that these two 
masters of contrapuntal science could not possibly harmonize 
together in so charming a fashion. But whereas a little 
knowledge alienates us from true music, much knowledge 
draws us nearer to it, and the highest science of all is the 
most lovable, for only through love can we attain to it. 


The Royal Academy of St. Cecilia, Rome, has arranged 
to celebrate in 1925 the fourth centenary of Palestrina. 
There will be an exhibition of portraits, manuscripts, Xc., 
and the presidents ask for the co-operation of institutes and 





ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC 

The students’ chamber concert given at Duke’s Hal 
on Wednesday, March 5, began with two of the move. 
ments of Chausson’s Pianoforte Quartet in A, in which 
the performers displayed an admirable ensemble. Two 
other items of the programme—the compositions of presen: 
students—were of more than ordinary interest. The first of 
these, the first movement of a Pianoforte Sonata in F shan 
minor, by Reginald King, played by the composer, is a wor! 
of much promise, and, in the two pieces for flute, horn, ané 
pianoforte by Kathleen Summers, the composer obtained 
some charming effects from a combination of instrument 
rarely heard together. The other items included two move 
ments of Beethoven’s Sonata for pianoforte and ’cello, playe: 
by Mr. Douglas Cameron and Mr. Harry Isaacs, the firs 
Ballade for pianoforte solo and a String ()uartet, by York 
Bowen, several songs, and a recitation of Rossetti’s 7h 
Blessed Damozel. 

A musica! and social meeting of the R.A.M. Club took 
place at the Academy on Saturday evening, March 1. Mis 
Beatrice Harrison joined with Mr. John Ireland in giving 
fine performance of his new Pianoforte and ’Cello Sonata 
which had a most enthusiastic reception. Later in the 
evening Miss Harrison, in her inimitable style, played 
a delightful old Sonata by Eccles. The London Scottish 
Choir contributed a charming selection of unaccompanied 
part-songs, under the conductorship of Mr. Fulton. 

On Friday and Saturday, March 21 and 22, three per 
formances of a romantic comedy, 7he Fantasticks, wer 
given by the students under the direction of Mr. Actor 
Bond. The incidental music, by Mr. Corder, was played by 
the Academy Junior Orchestra, conducted by Mr. Spence: 
Dyke. 

The following awards have been made: 

Joseph Maas Prize (tenors) to Alan R. Thomson (a native 
of Sanquham, Dumfriesshire). The adjudicators wer 
Messrs. Charles Phillips and Edward Iles. Sterndal 
Bennett Prize (female pianists) to Doris Sheppard (a native 
of Bromley, Kent), Dorothy Folkard and Rene Coo 
being highly commended. The adjudicators were Mis 
A. Adela Hamaton and Mr. Horace Kesteven. Goldberg 
Prize (tenors) to D. Murray Brown (a native of Horton, 
Bucks), Denys Erlam being highly commended. The 
adjudicator was Mr. Maurice d’Oisly. Edward W. Nicholls 
Prize (female pianists) to Sybil Barlow (a native of London), 
Betty Humby being very highly commended, and Rene 
Cook and Winifred M. Y. Sanders highly commended. 
The adjudicators were Miss Harriet Cohen, Miss Dorothy 
Howell, and Madame Elsie Horne. 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
The Conducting Class enjoyed what may fairly be terme! 
a ‘gala week’ during the past month. Five students of th 
class took almost entire charge of the programme of a full 
sized orchestral concert, conducting Zhe Magic Flut 
Overture, Saint-Saéns’s second Pianoforte Concerto (Mis 
Doreen Clark playing the solo part), a Suite of Debussy, the 
Metstersinger Overture, and so on. Not content with this, 
they repeated the whole programme at another concert ¢ 
few days later, before a very large audience, thus enjoying 
the satisfaction, rarely accorded to musicians, of having 4 
second chance to remember all the points they forgot t 
make at the first performance. 
The chief features of the month’s chamber concerts wert 
Brahms’s B flat major Sextet, admirably led by Miss Mare 
Wilson, vocal quartets (Five Pastorals) by H. Walford 
Davies, and some new songs for soprano and string quartet, 
by Mr. Cyril Dalmaine, a student, who showed considerable 
skill in blending his material and handling his subjec- 
matter. : 
The recitals of the month, given by students, attained! 
consistently high standard, and one which many mot 
experienced performers might envy. Three singers joint! 
forces with an organist, a pianist, and a violoncellist, two 
performers being responsible for each occasion, and the 
result was three recitals of quite excepticnal interest. 
The third Patron’s Fund Rehearsal of the term, 0 
March 13, brought forward new works by five composels, 
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the interests of conductors and executive artists. It is grati- 
fying to record that the composers rival the artists in 
popularity, for the concert hall of the College was crowded 
on this occasion. The purely orchestral items were an 
Eclogue by Edgar Bainton, a work picturesquely and 
effectively laid out, musically sensitive and interesting ; and 
a lyrical poem after Keats’s Ode to a Nightingale, by 
Patrick Hadley. The composer uses a large orchestra, but 
handles it with admirable restraint to clothe a poetical idea 
with grace and charm. Rupert Erlebach’s Folk-Songs 
for string orchestra should be a welcome addition to the 
limited répertoire for strings, being interesting and well- 
written, though occasionally somewhat difficult for the 
players. The other compositions were two sets of songs 
for baritone and orchestra; these, though slender in design, 
proved most attractive. One set, by Leslie Woodgate, 
was sung by Mr. Stuart Robertson; the other, by 
Norman Peterkin, was sung by Mr. John Goss. 


TRINITY COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


The College Club, which has been so successful in 
maintaining the interest of former students, as well as 
those now attending for lessons, gave a dance in the 
College, on March 29, following the orchestral concert at 
Queen’s Hall in the afternoon of the same day. The 
occasion will be succeeded, in a more venturesome spirit, 
by a dance arranged to take place at St. Marylebone Hall, 
on April 7, at 7.30 p.m. 

A well-attended pianoforte and vocal recital was given 
on March 12, by Mr. William Lovelock and Miss E. Snape, 
formerly Scholarship holders at Trinity, and now on the 
professorial staff. The playing and singing well merited 
the enthusiastic appreciation of the audience. 

The annual meeting of the College Corporation took 
place on March 14, with Sir Frederick Bridge in the chair, 
when the Secretary’s report disclosed increases in the 
number of paying students, in the number of examinations 
candidates, and in the successes of its students. 

One of the College University Scholarship holders, 
Eric Thimann, was recently successful in obtaining the 
Mus.B, degree of London University. When to this 
achievement is added the fact that three other students 
also qualified for the same degree, and one for the Doctorate 
of the same University, whilst a sixth gained the Mus. B. 
degree of Durham University, all during the period of a 
year just ending, the College is surely justified in feeling 
proud of so excellent a testimony to its teaching. 





\ BYRD MEMORIAL 

On Wednesday, March 12, in the little Church of 
Stondon Massey, a mural tablet was unveiled by the Lord 
Bishop of Chelmsford to the memory of William Byrd, 
whose home was at Stondon Place from 1595 till his death 
in 1623. The Service was a form of Evensong, taken by 
the Rev. L. J. Percival, Precentor of the Chapel Royal, 
and, by permission of the King, the music was sung by the 
Gentlemen and Children of the Chapel Royal, conducted by 
Mr. Stanley Roper. The Responses were by Byrd, and in 
place of the Magnificat was sung his metrical Psalm, 
O praise the Lord, ye saints above. Instead of the Nunc 
Dimittis was sung an English version of Visita gucesumus 
from Byrd’s Gradualia, Book 1. The anthem was /us‘orum 
Anime, from the same source. After the anthem the 
tablet was unveiled, and Mr. Barclay Squire, on behalf of 
the Byrd Tercentenary Committee, presented it to the Rector 
and Churchwardens of Stondon Massey, the Rector 
formally accepting the memorial in the name of the Parish. 
The Bishop then gave an address in which he told of 
Byrd’s connection with Stondon, and of his position 
of commanding influence in the beginnings of English 
Church music. The Service ended with the singing of For 
all the saints, to Vaughan Williams’s tune, Dr. Charles 
Macpherson accompanying. Immediately after the Service 
a wreath was hung at either side of the tablet, one by Miss 
Willmott, from the Elizabethan Madrigal Society, the other 
by Mr. Charles Kennedy Scott, from the Oriana Madrigal 
Society. 








The inscription on the tablet is as follows : 


To the Glory of God, and in memory of 
WILLIAM BYRD, 
who lived at Stondon Place in this parish for the 
last thirty years of his life. He died 4 July, 1623, 
aged eighty. This tablet was erected in 1923 in 
celebration of the Tercentenary of his death. 


Surmounting the tablet is Byrd’s coat of arms, traced in 
stone, below which are the words ‘A Father of Musick ’ 
—words which stand against the record of Byrd’s death in 
the Cheque Book of the Chapel Royal. The tablet was 
designed by Mr. G. H. Kitchin, of Winchester. The 
frame is of white Caen stone, with panels of red Mansfield 
stone inscribed in gold lettering. A. R. 








Gramopbone Wotes 
By ‘Discus’ 


COLUMBIA 


The instrumental side of the March output is excep- 
tionally strong. The roll of Zhe Planets is added to by 
“Saturn ’ (12-in, d.-s.), and, despite some unclear passages, 
it is a good record—so good, in fact, that a few repetitions 
have enabled me to appreciate the movement that of all the 
Suite failed to get hold of me in the concert-room. How 
little, after all, do a few imperfections in performance or 
reproduction matter, compared with the opportunity for 
frequent hearing ! 

Two movements from Ze Cog d Or (the Introduction and 
Wedding March) are recorded on a I2-in. d.-s.—a brilliant 
bit of playing by the Hallé Orchestra under Hamilton 
Harty. 

Capital examples of light music are Lalo’s Azbade 
in G minor and D minor (12-in. d.-s.), played by the 
(ueen’s Hall Orchestra under Sir Henry Wood. I don’t 
seem to have met with either of them in the concert-hall, 
which is odd, because they are just the attractive type of 
work that one would expect to hear often. The clear 
reproduction of many happy touches in the scoring makes 
this record very attractive. 

A selection from Leo Fall’s Madame Pompadour, 
played by Daly’s Theatre Orchestra, is a long way better 
than the average of such things, thanks chiefly to the 
neat workmanship. 

The gramophonist who takes his machine seriously will 
welcome three I2-in, d.-s. of Brahms’s D minor Sonata for 
violin and pianoforte, played by Arthur Catterall and 
William Murdoch. The only fault one feels disposed to 
find is in regard to balance. Too often the effect is that of 
a mere violin solo with pianoforte accompaniment, instead 
of a duologue between equals. This is especially the case 
in the slow movement, where the rather low chords for the 
pianoforte are so quiet that the harmonic basis sometimes 
escapes us. Otherwise there is nothing but praise for this 
record of a type of work that the average concert-goer gets 
few opportunities of hearing. 

A disappointment is the record made by the Cherniavsky 
Trio (10-in. d.-s.). The Boccherini A/nxzet is so hackneyed 
that we grudge record-space for it, even when the 
arrangement is so attractive as inthis case. But why did the 
Brothers C. descend so low in choosing a companion to the 
Minuet’ By the Waters of Minnetonka is feeble, even in its 
original song version. Robbed of the attractiveness of the 
voice, its fatuousness becomes comic. This half of the 
record should never have crossed the Atlantic. 

Admirers of Edna Thomas will be glad to hear her 
recorded in a couple of negro ‘spirituals’—/ wanna be ready 
and Zone de dell. These are among the most moving vocal 
records I have heard. Everyone will smile at the queer 
upward flourish in the refrain of the first, and some of the 
smilers will be surprised to find themselves with a moist 
eye before the song is over. The record includes also 
Zake me back to Old Virginie, which is just ordinary Moore 
& Burgess in comparison. Ulysses Lappas is to be heard 
in operatic extracts from Grrl of the Golden West and 
Manon Lescaut—performances of the usual Lappas blatancy. 
After hearing it, one instinctively turns up an old Caruso 
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record in order to be reminded that there have 
enors who could sing. There are still, no doubt; 


»f them seem to dodge the recording-room. 






































































































EOLIAN VOt« 


ALION 

A smallish bag, with little of outstanding quality. 
Regent Symphony Orchestra is heard in Luigini’s Aad/e 
Russe Suite, conducted by Mr. Percy Fletcher (10-in. 
and the Band of the Life Guards’ in a selection from 

Jury (12-in, d,-s.) and Elgar’s No. 4 Pomp and Ci) 
tance and Fletcher’s Pageantry March. 
Sullivan seems tame without the words. 
make a stirring record. 


Spirit of 


performances of a Brahms-Joachim Hungarian 
(No. 2) and a Weber-Kreisler air. (I wish these crack- 

fiddlers would give us less of the hyphenated composers. 
Is there such a poverty of good violin music ?) 


know already. 
Wispand Paggi’s Aim 
Horace Stevens sings // 7 
vations with fervour and a fine, ringing voice. But 
rapid Handelian divisions beat him. 
f Why he nations, by the way, is a 
Another good vocal record is that of 
songs by Clutsam and ()uilter (10-in. d.-s.). 


embranze Napoletaine (10-in, d*-.s.) 


enough and IVhy do the 


tot model of clearness. 


H.M.V. 

Delius’s Brigg Fair and On he 
ing are on two 12-in. d.-s., the latter pie ece very happily 
filling up the side left over from the Rhapsody. 


aring the first cu 


with Delius—but the texture comes out remarkably well. 
The cuckoo-call in the second piece is perhaps too modest. 
Hearers who don’t know the piece might easily miss it, 
whereas in the concert-hall it is clear enough, 
delicate. These works show Delius at his best, 
good to have such capital records of them. 
the Albert Hall Orchestra, conducted 


The players are 


Few of us have heard of the Countess Helena 
Morsztyn, though the catalogue describes her as ‘a dis- 
tinguished pianist.’ She plays the Chopin Scherzo, Op. 31 


and plays it badly, with erratic /evzfo, a constantly broken 
nelodic line, and harsh tone in the loud passages 


(10-in, d.-s.). 

Moiseiwitsch, in a Chopin .l/acwréa and Moussorgsky’s 
Gopak, heard immediately after the Countess, sounds even 
better than he is. The delicacy of nuance in the .]/asurka 
is specially delightful (10-in, d.-s.). 

Those who have not heard William Primrose at first hand 
have a pleasant surprise in a 12-in. d.-s. of the youth 
playing Saint-Saéns’s /ntroduction and Rondo Capriccioso, 
with pianoforte accompaniment by G. O’Connor Morris. I 


finish, though I am a wee bit doubtful about the intonation 


mere doubt is enough. This brilliant young British fiddler, 


heralded by such a record as this, should go very far. 
Another capital violin record is a 10-in, d.-s. of Marjorie 
Hayward in A Donegal Air and 7he Admira’s Galliard, 


said to be 
by him, 


by Moffatc, but sounding like an old piece edited 
The Donega/ Air is known to a good many folk in 
the song version of Hubert Hughes—7%e Lover's Curse. 
The violin arrangement is by Henry Coleman. Miss 
Hayward makes the most of both pieces, her vigorous 
treatment of the Ga//iard being particularly good. 

Sidonie Goossens plays very delightfully in harp solos 
by MacDowell and Hamilton Ilarty, without, however, 
persuading us that the most picturesque of instruments 


becoming monotonous (10-in. d.-s.). 

The English Singers have bese recorded (10-in. d.-s.) in 
a couple of Vaughan Williams’s folk-song arrangements— 

The Turtle Dove and The Springtime of the Year. 
They are heard to less advantage than in their previous 
records, The effect is far too strenuous, especially 
in the second song, the tender beauty being missed. 





foundatiun, 









Of John Amadio’s brilliant flute playing gramophonists 
His latest feats are de Jong’s Caprice, MW7// 0” 


the 
The orchestral part 


mn 


There is 
some loss on the colour side—always an important factor 


though 
and it is 


can be heard alone for more than a few moments without | 


been 
but most 


The | 


, 
é 


d.-s.), 
Trial 
ani- 
The 
The two Marches 


Adila Fachiri provides the only violin soles—characteristic 
Dance 


by Eugene Goossens, | 


’ | delicious. 


have heard nothing so nearly like Heifetz in its clarity and | 


in some of the chord playing at the end—and in such things | 


| most people. 


—.. 


| unappealing. I don’t know who he is, and therefore speak 
with the more detachment. 

The De Reszke Singers are heard in three ditties by 
| Hubert Hughes— Simple Simon, Humpty Dumpty, and 
Doctor Foster. The first fails to amuse because the 
incongruity of nonsense sung to serious music makes its ful! 
| effect only when we can see the singers. The two others 
are funny, especially that telling of Dr. Foster who went to 
Gloster (10-in. d.-s.). 
| Sundry vocal records are of Leila Megane (an extract 

from Zherese and Brogi’s l%stone Veneziana); Florence 

Austral (numbers from Za Forsa del Destino and La 

Jutve) ; 2nd Carmen Hill (songs by Goring Thomas and 

Sibelius—that by the latter being Zhe First AZss, a striking 
song; but we don’t hear many of the words), 
A really funny record for the last—E. W. Hinchliff putting 
his bassoon through its paces with the Lucy Zong Variations 
| (beloved of Promenaders) and his own no less amusing 
Ri-too- Ral-i- Tay. 
[We regret that ‘ Wireless Notes’ 


are unavoidably omitted 


*| this month.—Epi!ror. | 





London Concerts 


Stewart Gardner in | 


PHILHARMONIC CONCERT 

The fifth concert of the Royal Philharmonic Society, o 
February 21, was conducted by Mr. Eugéne Goossens. 
There was the innovation of a small orchestra of sixty, 
instead of the usual mighty array. The programme was 
designed to show that there is interesting orchestral music 
possible for a band of less than a nundred and ten. After 
Rimsky-Korsakov’s little Symphony in A minor on Russian 
themes, there was a delicate performance of the Szeg/ried 
/dyll. Miss Jelly @’Aranyi played Mozart’s Concerto in D 
(K. 211) in that superb, detached way of hers. 

Holst’s new Fuga/ Concerto for flute, oboe, and strings 
began the second part. Mr. Albert Fransella and Mr. 
Leon Goossens, the soloists, gave the engaging piece its due 
of crispness, fun, and feeling. It all passes too quickly for 
We are used toso much more pomp and copious- 
ness of musical eloquence. This is almost too witty. It is 
Stravinsky’s Firebird Suite for small orchestra 
came last. It was admirably played, and won all ears. In 
this version the music sounds a degree more harsh and bold 
than in its original colours. Either way it is fascinating 
music, and inspires the wish that Stravinsky had managed 
to remain young, soft-hearted, and impressionable for a few 
more years. C. 


A NEW BAX SONATA 

WIGMORE HALL, FEBRUARY 

Bax’s new Sonata for violoncello and pianoforte was 
introduced, at their joint recital, by Beatrice Harrison and 
Harriet Cohen. It is a more spacious work than Bax’s other 
recent contributions to chamber music, comprising three 
movements, the last of which is continued by an Epilogue. 
The slow section has a warm Southern glow that seems in 


20 


| retrospect to impart its colour to the whole, though these is 





little in the first movement that—again in retrospect— 
appears to welcome it. There the movement is charged 
with meaning of another kind—deeds, not dalliance— whilst 
the Fiza/e furnishes a more boisterous, perhaps roistering, 


contrast. The Sonata, needless to say, was finely played, as 
were also several solos by both performers. E. E. 
KODALY AGAIN 
EOLIAN HALL, FEBRUARY 29 
At its only recital for the present season, th 


Hungarian Quartet, besides playing Haydn and Beethovet 
in the finished style these players have taught us to expec 
from them, gave the first performance of Kodaly’s C minot 


Quartet. It is an early work (Op. 2) and antedates all the 
music we have hitherto heard of his in London. Whilst 
displaying certain attractive qualities of a some what 


Schubertian aspect (and even recalling that composer's 


The | longwindedness) it does not prove much more than that at 
party needs, for one thing, more real bass quality for its | this period Kodaly had learned most of the requisites of his 
The tone of the present bass is reedy and|art—except perhaps how to ‘carry on,’ for he comes now 
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and then to a dead stop and starts afresh. That at least is 
how it strikes us at present, but casting the mind back a 
few years it is easy to realise that such a Quartet as this, 
with its personal vein of melody and its freshness of treat- 
ment, would have made quite a stir, besides prompting 
predictions—which, happily, have meanwhile been realised. 
E. E. 


SOCIETY’S HOLST 
PROGRAMME 

Sir Hugh Allen conducted Holst’s Hymn of Jesus at the 
Royal Choral Society’s concert at the Albert Hall on 
March I. Sir Hugh is not the sophisticated conductor that 
Sir Landon Ronald is, and it was therefore interesting to 
have them both appearing in the same programme. Owing 
to over-anxiety a false start was made in the opening 
brass solo, but from this point the conductor’s magnetism 
and grip of choral forces dominated this dynamic and 
mystical work, imparting a unity of purpose and a fine flight 
of imagination which made the reading at once dramatic and 
beautiful. The semi-chorus of angelicals was ethereal, and 
tonally misty enough to form a foil to the piled- up | 
architecture of the full, massive tone of the main choral | 
body. Despite moments of indecision as well as some 
decidedly shaky intonation, it was a most satisfactory 
presentment of a great work. 

Sir Landon Ronald has a faz? for Elgar. Zhe Dream of 
Gerontius gives him no trouble as a /our de force, nor does 
he ever waver in choosing the right amount of rhythmic 
elasticity and slight touches of theatricality which the work 
calls for. Elgar insists on such treatment by his scoring 
for both choir and orchestra, and clothes this poem in 
full-coloured vestments which Cardinal Newman can hardly 
have imagined. This applies particularly to certain 
portions of the second half. Of the soloists (Miss Margaret 
Balfour, Mr. Arthur Jordan, and Mr. Horace Stevens), 
the honours must be given to the lady, especially on 
account of her ease of phrasing and comparatively clear 
enunciation. G. ¥. 


ROYAL CHORAI AND ELGAR 


RETURN OF 
WIGMORE 


rERTIs 
HALL 





At the risk of becoming platitudinous the one comment we 
can make on such an incident as the empty state of Wigmore 
Hallat Tertis’s reappearance (March 4) is that a prophet was 
ever unhonoured in his own country. It is asserted that only 
about sixty to seventy people paid for admission. To them 
Tertis addressed a few remarks, welcoming the fact that 
they cared enough for music to be willing to support the 
musician. I should prefer to address my remarks to the 
absentees, but for the editorial censorship. To think that 
our musicians—performers, composers, and the rest of them— 
have laboured, and not in vain, to re-gild this country’s 
musical escutcheon only to be told in unmistakable fashion 
that their sole prospect of a livelihood lies in the United 
States! Tertisand Bax joined in the latter’s Viola Sonata— 





one of the works accepted for Salzburg. This was followed 
by Bach’s Chaconne, transcribed, ani by various other 
examples of transcendental viola playing. Anyway, those 
who were present were rewarded. E. E. | 


DAME ETHEL SMYTH’S MASS 

Dame Ethel Smyth’s Mass in D was sung at Queen’s Hall, 
on March 8, by the Birmingham Festival Choral Society, 
which at home, a month before, had retrieved the work 
from undeserved oblivion. Mr. Adrian C. Boult again 
conducted, but there were changes in the soloists (this time 
Miss Carrie Tubb, Miss Margaret Balfour, Mr. Archibald 


Winter, and Mr. Harold Williams)—and, more importantly, 


in the orchestra, which made all the difference. Sir Henry 
Wood’s orchestra played, and the performance was 
imcomparably better than that at Birmingham. The 


great accomplishment and spirit of it all naturally touched | 
the composer’s heart, and at the end, making a speech 


(she is as ready as Sir Walford Davies to make a 
speech !), she declared it the best performance of 
tiny work of music she had heard in her life. The 








Birmingham singers certainly made a great impression, all 
the more seeing that the vigorous choral writing betrays a 
certain inexperience which inclines to strain the voices in 
the animated movements. 

It is a capital thing that the Mass should have been 
revived. It sheds light on the development of its remark- 
able author, and even if it is not a masterpiece of the first 
order, its genuine character and its vehemence make it 
intrinsically worth hearing. The large audience appeared 
to be thoroughly impressed. C 

ITALIAN BALLET AND OPERA AT ( 


OVENT GARDEN 


A company of dancers and opera-singers from Rome 
provided a mild entertainment at Covent Garden for a 
fortnight last month, beginning on March Io, Since the 
heyday of the wonderful Diaghilev there have been any 
number of little ballet companies which have sought to share 
in the vogue which his brilliant achievements created. This 
Italian Ballet, which did not boast many Italian names 
(the principal ballerina was Madame Leonidoff-Massera), was 
neither the best nor the worst of these seedlings. It was 
inoffensive, but it was feeble, and there was neither the 
technique in the dancing nor the ideas in the spectacles to 
warrant the occupation of Covent Garden. The season 
commenced with the inevitable Perstan Festival, to music 
picked up here and there from the Russians. The vision 
of antique Greece and the Sevres porcelain piece (both with 
commonplace music) were likewise rather hackneyed for 
1924. The Op/elta Dance of Madame Leonidoff was a trifle 
absurd—her Ophelia gently waltzed to the too familiar tune 
of Sibelius. A Venetian ballet, 74e Dentist, after Gozzi, set 
forth with promising pretentions and then fizzled out. The 
music again was inconsiderable. Another Venetian diversion 
had music by Ottorino Respighi—dapper and adroit enough, 
but too intimately related to all the ballet music that ever 
was. 

The singers of the troup were much better than the 
dancers, and the little opera, 7hke Quarrelsome Lovers, of 
the .company’s conductor, Attilio Parelli, warmed the 
chilly air of the first night. Later on they gave Wolf- 
Ferrari’s well-known Swsanna’s Secret. Both these 
composers know their trade. As journalism is to literature, 
so is their slick musical writing to the art of original com- 
position. But theirs is good journalism, and they know 
how to make the time pass agreeably—agreeably, that is, if 
one is complaisant enough to bear with the vacuity of 
action and theme of these pieces. Parelli’s lovers are dolls, 
and very long-winded dolls, of the sort which the Roman 
marionettes of last year so well parodied. As for Susanna’s 
secret cigarettes and Susanna’s jealous idiot of a husband, 
that jest barely survives one performance. 

The singing was generally on the small side for a house 
like Covent Garden, but everyone had a proper little idea of 
the art of song, which is never amiss. Madame Sassone- 
Soster, and the tenor Govoni, were the lovers in Parelli’s 
piece. Madame Bine de Marchini, and the baritone 
Donarelli, sang Swsavna’s Secret. ° 


GOOSSENS CONCERTS 
OLIAN HALL, FEBRUARY 20 AND MARCH I2 

These concerts continue to display their surprising—some- 
times disconcerting—variety. At the second of the present 
series the remarkably efficient Hungarian Quartet, led by 
Emeric Waldbauer, was heard in two compositions—one the 
blithe-hearted work of an Englishman, the other one of 
the jaw-breaking nuts which Schinberg set his admirers 
to crack about the time when he was making the great 
change in his manner. Armstrong Gibbs’s /astora/ 
Quartet is one of those works which are happy because 
they have no history to make. It follows precedent in a 
landscape, children, noontide peace, and evening romps, 
treated all with a fanciful but not too inventive touch, and 
is as pleasant to hear as the scenes it suggests are to see. 
The other work was Schénberg’s second String Quartet, of 
which the two later movements are settings of poems by 
Stefan George. These were sung, not entirely without 
blemish, but very creditably, by Miss Dorothy Moulton. 
They are no easy task, and it is not certain that the music 
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really deserves that such great effort should be made on its 


behalf, for it is in no settled style. It presents the 
evolution of Schénberg at the stage he had reached on the 
eve of launching his Op. I1 thunderbolt, not in its 
provisional consummation, but in a series of conic sections, 
of which the last suggests hyperbole. Small wonder that 
he had to call a halt and review his creative prospects. 
Miss Moulton also sang two settings by Eugéne Bonner of 
poems by Walt Whitman—faithful musical reflections of the 
texts. 

The third concert almost batiles description, except 
catalogue-fashion. Miss Dorothea Webb sang unaccom- 
panied songs, including a very good one by Frederic Austin, 
and others to eight different forms of accompaniment, from 
harpsichord plain and harpsichord coloured with violin and 
‘cello, to Zulu marimba, and various instruments the names of 
which, for aught I know, may have been culled from the 
menu of the Chinese restaurant. This might have been a 
most absorbing entertainment had not Miss Webb herself 
infused into it an element of doubt. After some not very 
convincing French and a version of de Falla’s /ofa, to 
which her accompanist connived at imparting a suggestion 
of a Bayswater drawing-room, it was difficult to believe that 
she was singing Mohawk, Matabele, or Chinese as to the 
manner born. On the contrary there was the suspicion that 
authenticity faded as the distance from her native land 
increased. The best songs were, of those previously known, 
Ireland’s sylvan rhapsody Zarth’s Call and Goossens’s 72a- 


7ime; of the less-familiar, Arthur Benjamin’s 7he Sea 
towards Evening and Norman Peterkin’s Zhe /iper, 
the latter with viola. Zhe Dawn, by Herbert Bedford, 


with strings and bass triangle, was somewhat marred by the 
preoccupied diffidence of the virtuoso ‘ at’ the latter instru- 
ment, who finished by making the listener as concerned as 
himself. The programme opened with an effective though 
not eventful Prelude and Scherzo for string quartet by 
R. F. Wood Smith. By far the most fascinating feature in 


THE BACH CHOIR 


The Bach Choir sang the S¢. Watthew Passion on 
March I5 at Westminster Central Hall. Dr. R. Vaughan 
Williams conducted. The hall was full, and there was 
something in the air which said that the performance of the 
work, which not so very many years ago was felt to be 
strange and remote, was both to singers and audience 
familiarised solemnity. The usual excisions were made, 
but Dr. Vaughan Williams pushed austerity far in not 
allowing a break in this long afternoon for the stretching oj 
limbs and a few minutes’ change of air. 

The Bach Choir has now regulated a treatment of its 
own for the /asston, a treatment which does much to satisfy, 
These singers completely abjure the air of virtuosity wor 
by some famous choirs, which would ill become this work, 
The performance generally did not specially make for a 
high polish of sheer technical efficiency, but invoked serious 
understanding and feeling. This, applied to such music, 
meant a great measure of justice and of spiritual comfort for 
the listener. The Choir certainly still carries a good many 
* passengers,’ so far as tone-production is concerned. But 
the work is known—better known than ever—by all, 
Really only a few of the minor ejaculated solos were at all 
shaky throughout the afternoon. (The organ, however, 
played a few tricks that were out of place.) The Elgar and 
Atkins edition was used, with a few modifications in the 
recitatives. 

The solo-singing harmonized with the general spirit. 
There was no strained display and no ‘starring.’ The 
accomplishment varied somewhat, but the feeling was 
always right. A young tenor from the Temple Church, 
Mr. Norman Stone, sang as the Evangelist. In this music 
he has already several times been heard, and so far as his 
musical sense of it goes, he earns great praise. If Bach’s 
writing for the tenor voice were less extraordinary, 
Mr. Stone would be almost above criticism in the part, 
so interesting, and at the same time dignified, does he make 





it was Mozart’s Quartet for oboe and strings, in which Leon 
Goossens once more distinguished himself, E. E 


MUSK | 
CENTR!I | 

Faithful to its policy, the Contemporary Music Centre | 
extended a welcome to a party of Dutch musicians, com- | 
prising Hendrik Rijnbergen (violin), Thomas Canivez (’cello), 
Joh. Feltkamp (flute), and Willem Pijper (March 13). 
The last-named not only appeared as pianist, but was the 
composer most strongly represented in the programme. In 
addition to these, Miss Dorothy Robson sang some songs by | 
Diepenbrock (which did little to substantiate the rumours 
that had reached us of his prowess as a song-writer), by 
Sem Dresden, Fritz Schuurmann (two attractive pseudo- 
Japanese numbers), and Pijper. Dresden was also repre- 
sented by his Sonata for flute and harp, the latter part 
being played, as also at Salzburg, on the pianoforte. It is 
an idyllic, impressionistic work, moderately indebted to 
French influences, but none the less acceptable. Two of 
the pianoforte pieces were by Voormolen, the third—or 
rather first, since they were played in that order—by 
fagwijn. This was a gossamer trifle, lacking all substance, 
but strangely pleasant in its thinness. 

Pijper’s contributions were his second Trio (1921) and 
second Violin Sonata (1922), the latter a later work than 
the example performed at Salzburg in August of that year. 
His is a sharply-outlined, personal talent whose expression 
may not always carry conviction, but intrigues the ear even 
when it does not. The reason is one not unusual with young 
composers to-day. The ‘modern texture’ is so prevalent 
that they acquire it in the very air they breathe, often 
whilst thematically they are unconsciously clinging to older 
associations, This creates a kind of hiatus between theme 
and treatment, which is accentuated by the harshness of the 
harmonic methods, with their intentional avoidance of 
fusion. Much of Pijper’s music inclines to gentleness 
in all else but his methods of compounding a texture, 
and his harmonic bitterness does not impair the habitual 
suavity of his thought. On occasion, however, he can break 


DUTCH 


CONTEMPORARY MUSIC 








out and shake a fist at the horizon, as he does in this Trio. 
E. E. 





second performance, 


the narrative music. The technics, however, of his pro- 
duction—notably on the high notes—needs some further 
consideration. The words of Jesus were sung with good 
style—earnest, simple, and not affected—by Mr. Stuart 
Robertson, a young bass of whom much may be expected 
one day. He has a useful, powerful voice, to which quality 
needs to be added. Miss Dorothy Silk sang the soprano 
music, and made the A minor aria one of the deeply- 
moving moments of the day. Miss Millicent Russell was 
the contralto, and sang well on a placid and steady level. 
It seemed that more distinction might be added to this 
singing by the giving to individual words of more character, 
higher relief. The men’s arias were sung by Mr. Archibald 
Winter and Mr. Arthur Cranmer. Mr. Lofthouse played 
the continuo at the pianoforte. C. 





THE PHILHARMONIC CHOIR 
Holst’s Hymn of Jesus has passed the tests of first and 
where so many acclaimed works 
break down, and has won its way into general esteem. 
Every time it is heard—Queen’s Hall, Southwark Cathedral, 
Albert Hall, and again at Queen’s Hall, at the Philharmonic 
Choir’s concert on March 13—it seems to grow in stature, ! 
reveal more and more direct purpose in its details and 
expressiveness in its force of language. The work seemed to 
have impressed itself thoroughly on the Choir at this latest 
performance under Mr. Charles Kennedy Scott, and with 
all these voices and a first-class orchestra thoroughly at grips 
with the music the effect was stirring. The Hymn of Jesu 
capped the fine C minor Pianoforte Concerto of Delius, 
which Mr. Howard-Jones played to admiration, The 
Concerto capped Parry’s Blest Pair of Sirens, that ever 
young work from an age of high mortality. This was # 
hour of great music, which musical London passed by in is 
blindness. ' 
After this the programme descended, Franck’s /syc# 
was, for most of us, new light on the composer. Could 
such inanimate music come from his best period? Netd 
the lemonade be so diluted, and must one drink a gallon: 
No doubt Parry, Delius, and Holst had a good deal to do 
with the taste of Psyche. After that came Beethovens 





Fantasia for pianoforte, orchestra, and chorus, which is not 
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often heard. So rarely are the Franck and Beethoven 
works performed that we must thank the Choir for giving 
us a chance of making their acquaintance. It must be 
confessed, however, that to hear them is to understand 
the neglect. M. 


IOSEF HOFFMANN 


We expect certain definite characteristics from’ the 
musical reputation which has been completed in America, 
characteristics which have a tendency to prejudice the 
Englishman who finds it difficult to forget the power of 
the press boosting process which is so rampant in the 
United States. EHlearing Josef Hoffmann for the first time 
at Queen’s Hall recently, with Sir Henry Wood’s superb 
background of intuitive accompanying, it was hard to 
believe that this pianist had ever crossed the ‘herring 
pond’ at all. Perhaps only a virtuoso pianist ever sincerely 
admires Chopin in any work of his with orchestral setting. 
Judging by Hoffmann’s exquisitely beautiful performance of 
the E minor Concerto he is one of those devotees, and he did 
justify the work as a piece of picturesque pianism set rather 
deliberately in an orchestral form which does not always fit it 
foursquare. Our satisfaction was almost too complete to be 
true, and so it turned out. Hoffmann at his .Kolian Hall 
recital later in the month committed occasional sins 
of artistic taste which we did not expect. There 
is in this artist a provocative gift of individualism 
which now and then carries him to an excess of 
originality. The striving of a Beethoven endeavouring to 
unfold new pianistic possibilities in an Op. 110 appealed 
to Hoffmann’s reverential nature, and he allowed the Sonata 
to express itself without any applied artificialities of style. 
The colossal urge of Schumann’s Symphonic Studies 
appealed strongly to the rhythmic vitality with which 
Hoffmann is so liberally endowed, as did the same 
characteristic in Chopin’s A major /o/onaise, but this 
mettlesome steed pranced through a series of exhilarating 
curvettings in the Berceuse and some of the smaller Chopin 
dance pieces, just as a child will impulsively kick over the 
house of blocks or cards which a parent has built up with 
light-fingered dexterity. An artist who depends as much as 
Hoffmann does on rhythmic effects is almost bound to 
develop a staccato mannerism, and this was thunderously— 
sometimes horribly—apparent inthe G minor Aa//ade, when 
the pianist began to dogmatise with far too many left-handed 
poundings. The hearer was hard put to it for a logical 
reason for these signs of vulgarity after the superb grace of 
the E minor Concerto, and tried to excuse the solvist on 
account of what must have been his numerous trials of 
strength in abnormally large American concert-halls, but 
the argument fell again to the ground at the Albert Hall on 
the following Sunday, when Hoffmann returned to his more 
chastened mood, and gave us playing of real excellence. 

G. Y. 
. SOLITO DE 

_The arrival of M. Solito de Solis, a new comet of the 
pianoforte, has recalled nothing so much as the sudden 
bursting into view of M. Pouishnov. But M. de Solis went 
one better, for he trailed six recitals to M. Pouishnov’s five. 
He is one of those pianists who seem to have been born 
with gifts in readiness—a pianist fz sang as distinct from 
a clever musical person who has practised the pianoforte. 
He can say what he likes in the pianoforte-playing language, 
but he addresses himself to an audience through the 
keyboard rather than through music, and we wish that 
he would manage to combine the two. He certainly does 
marvellous things with his fingers. His performance of 
Chopin’s Study in thirds is still spoken of with bated breath. 
He floated through the Liszt Sonata with the ease of a 
Sioux shooting the rapids, and he had attention to spare for 
the scenery—in this case romantic effects of expression 
and tone. Yet, with all his wonderful faculty to help him 
on the right path, he plunges openly into musical crime. 
His rubato is robbery with violence. It seems to obey 
blind impulse, without care for right and wrong, In 
Chopin’s F minor Fantasia there is a well-known tune 
which soars through the air in a wonderful flight of 
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quavers. In the hands of M. de Solis it pranced before 
the footlights something like this: 
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Morceau pittoresgue. Par M. Chopin! The writer did 
not hear M. de Solis play Bach, but one who loves Bach as 
an old friend reports that the pianist was just his nimble- 
fingered and high-handed unaccountable self. Strange that 
such gifts should go with such a lack of responsibility. 


SOME SINGERS OF THE MONTH 


Mr. Robert Maitland sang at Wigmore Hall more finely 
than at his previous concert, although again he had the 
misfortune of being imperfectly served by his accompanist. 
It was very agreeable to miss entirely this time the 
extravagances of detail which had marred his singing before. 
Mr. Maitland was at his best in Bach. He sang the 
G minor arioso from the St. J/atthew Passion and the 50th 
Cantata. He is assuredly one of the finest of contemporary 
Bach singers. His tone here was rich, weighty, dignified. 
The low notes were duly loose, the upper ones so ‘ covered ’ 
as to be free of any suggestion of raucousness. His voice 
responded to a wide range of inward control, and his 
unhampered throat allowed him to change colour far more 
sensitively than do most singers with such heavy voices. 
Some Brahms was, too, of the first order. Mr. Maitland 
also sang some Mozart (the Catalogue Song and Osmin’s 
two Arias), but this was not, to our mind, the right thing. 
It was altogether too ponderous and laboured for Mozart. 

Miss Marguerite Namara, Messrs. Antonin Trantoul and 
Eric Marshall took part in a Sunday afternoon concert at 
the Albert Hall which, musically, was poverty-stricken. 
All these performers were announced as ‘celebrated ’—an 
epithet which is never applied in the advertisements of 
really celebrated performers. The lavish use of the term on 
this occasion failed to collect more than a meagre audience. 
M. Trantoul is a tenor with a typically French style. 
His unremitting care in placing his tones forward gave a 
sense of calculation, not to say frigidness, to his singing, 
which cannot be said to have appealed to the emotions. 
Mr. Marshall, the baritone, is improving, and his soft notes 
were beautiful. The ground work of his technique, however, 
is too unsettled to enable him to carry out the elaboration 
at which he aims. 

Miss van Geuns, a Dutch soprano, sang at Wigmore 
I{all. She began indifferently. In Salvator Rosa’s 
familiar !’ado /en sfesso she ‘ pushed up’ to her higher notes, 
thinned her vowels, and in general sang like a student. 
Then in the song of Cesti, which followed, she recovered and 
showed us her true accomplishment. This was not of a 
sublime order, but it was artistic in a considered, homely 
way. At her best her tone was of an engaging sweetness, 
and her singing had a pleasant suggestion of inviting the 
listener into her confidence. 

Miss Doris Pearce, who sang at Wigmore Hall, some- 
times over-taxed her resources, but her voice was 
bright and agreeable. Arnold Bax’s 4mours, amours, 
asked for too much in the way of legato, This singer 
should make a point of working for a firm cantabile. 

Mr. Roland Hayes sang at (Jueen’s Hall, and was warmly 
welcomed back to London, Criticism can urge only this 
against his art, that it is over-sentimental, Is eventhat just? 
It must be remembered that Mr. Hayes has not unlimited 
volume. He has not the power to thrill us with magnificence. 
So he beguiles us instead, and very successfully. No doubt 
there is an exotic flavour about the young negro’s interpre- 
tations. But that is surely within his rights, so long as he 
adheres to the notes and is sincerely aiming at the spirit of 
the music, Technically he is well-nigh faultless, 

Mr. Charles Hackett sang at the Albert Hall, His tenor 
voice is probably one of the largest in the world to-day. 
This remarkable natural gift, together with the use he 
makes of it, gives him a leading place among the younger 
operatic singers. Mr. Hackett at present lacks the power 
to sweep the listener off his feet. He does much by well- 


considerei methods, but there is a shade too much of 
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deliberate consciousness. Mr. Hackett does not lose himself | NortH NORTHAMPTONSHIRE (OUNDLE).—April 11, 12 
in the moment’s glory—unlike Caruso (with whom he may The Lady Lilford, Lilford Hall, Barnwell 
fairly be compared in some ways), who stirred us so by Peterborough. 7 


singing every song as though that one were the crowning 
song of his life. Technically Mr. Hackett is as sound as 
was Caruso, and it is possible that, if he has in him the] _ ; : P 
temperament, the development of a few years will see him | 91!GO Fris Croi..—April 22-25. Mr. T. Cawley, 


Liverroot.—April 21-26. Mr. Herbert Moody, 16 
Goodison Avenue, Stanley Park, Liverpool. ; 


as famous. He sang Liszt’s Quand je dors superbly. 20, Temple Street, Sligo. 
Mr. John Goss sang a programme of an unusual pretty! Fire; KINROss, AND CLACKMANNAN.—April 23-26. Mr 
tastefulness at Wigmore Hall. It began with Marcello’s George J. Sherriff, 30, Queen Anne Street, Dunfermline 


cantata Ora, che vot partisti, it included some unfamiliar 
Schubert, it introduced new songs of Peter Warlock and 
H. J. Foss (who accompanied), and embraced Delius, 
Vaughan Williams, and Arnold Bax. Sea chanties arranged 
by Clive Carey were jolly and popular. Mr. Goss has| ABERDEEN AND NoRTH-East ScoOTLAND.—April 24-26, 
lightened his singing from some of the gloom that used to 
oppress it. He is singing now as though his chosen art had 
compensations for its cruel trials. There is no doubt that : 
as he finds himself Mr. Goss will count considerably in our Manx (DovuGtas).—April 28-May I. Mr. W. A. Craine, 


WIRRAL AND Eppissury (CHESTER).—April 24-26, 
Mrs. Harold Mitchell, Savings Bank, Grosvenor Road. 
Chester. 


RUTLAND (OAKHAM AND UppiNGHAM).—April 24. Miss 
M. Codrington, Preston Hall, Uppingham. 


musical doings. He has been so well trained that he can North Cliff, Douglas, Isle of Man. 
ifford still more to forget that he has ever been trained at | PoRTADOWN,—Appril 28-May 2. Miss Winifred E. Hadden, 
ill. There are still signs of a slightly cramped style, and Magharee, Portadown. 


there is room for more tone-colour. We wanted him to 
grasp his courage and make now and then for a brighter 
resonance. A singerof this calibre can afford to expzriment. 
Mr. Goss’s diction is cultivated, and his voice evenly| WEST Linpsey (GAINSBOROUGH).—April 30-May 3 


Moray (ELGin).—April 28-30. Mr. William McGhie, 
Bank of Scotland Ghambers, Elgin. 


produced throughout its range. | Hon. Mrs. Sandars, Gate Burton Hall, Gainsb prough. 
Mr. Goss also sang at Miss Dorothy Silk’s concert at} Wens_LEYDALE (LEYBURN).—April 30, May I. Rev. H.G 
Wigmore Hall. This time Miss Silk was singing below Topham, The Deanery, Middleham. — 
her best form. In Handel’s Gentle airs she scooped, and : 
her singing was not free from throatiness. She was more rHE ‘BRITISH EMPIRE EISTEDDFOD’ AGAIN 
herself in Bach’s Jauch:et Gott. 
Mr. John Coates at his Chelsea concert sang once again In our issue for October, 1923, we endeavoured to expose 


as he only can sing—and then told us in speech a tale of | the futility of a musical competition held at the Crystal 
hard facts, to show that though one may sing in a way} Palace under the above pretentious label. The event was 
second to none in the land, the community is not, therefore, | so clearly a‘ frost’ that we thought no more would be 
to be persuaded to allow one a living wage. Mr. Coates| heard of it. But here it is again, announced to be held at the 
explained to us that in 1921 he lost 4400 on three concerts | Alxandra Palace. As the promoters have thus transferred 
in the West-End, and that his net gain since on a series of | their operations to a district already well catered for 
twenty-one concerts at Chelsea had been £21. These! by existing competitive festivals, we think it well to tell our 
strange figures were hardly the sort to encourage aspiring| North London readers something about it. (1.) The 
young vocalists in the audience. If John Coates of all men | British Empire Eisteddfod is not affiliated to the Federation 
were not enjoying a deserved reward for his art, who on| of Musical Competition Festivals, and, on its present basis, 
earth éan hope for money from music ! H. j. K. is not likely to be. (2) It has no connection with the 
British Empire Exhibition or the National Eisteddfod 
———— | Association. The use of the term ‘British Empire’ is 

, , | particularly misleading at the present juncture. (3.) It has 
Competition Festival Record | been refused the use of the Crystal Palace. Apparently the 
|C. P. had enough of it in 1923. (4.) Not a single choir 

| competed in its 1923 events. (5.) It is announced as 
being ‘under the auspices of the Music Section oi 
the Universities Institute,’ and gives on its Syllabus 
(A list supplementary to that given on page 261 of our a long list of influential patrons, placed in such a way 
last issue.) jas to suggest that this distinguished patronage is given 
}to the Eisteddfod. Nevertheless, we shall be surprised 
|if the galaxy of titled folk have ever’ heard of the 
|} affair. Moreover, the ‘Universities Institute’ appears 
Wirney anv Cocces.—April 1, 2. Miss Janet D. Early,|to have no official connection with any University, 


Woodlands, Witney, Oxon, | and inquiries as to its examinations ard diplomas 





COMPETITIONS IN APRIL 


PLYMOUTH.—March 29 to April 5. Mr. J. H. Lucas, 
62, Hill Park Crescent, Plymouth, 





TYNEDALE. — April 4, 5. Mrs. Thorp, Dalehead, (associateship and fellowship) produced cor ae than an 
Stocksfield. evasive reply. (6.) The two secretarial addresses in 

‘| the Syllabus give no mames—merely streets and 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE (Central),—April 4, 5. Lady! telephone numbers. The Northern address turns out to 
Annaly, Brixworth Hall, Northampton, be that of Mr. Bertram Williams, who happens to be a 


CoLVILLe’s Musica Festivat (Motherwell and District, singing adjudicator at the British Empire Eisteddfod, and 
\c.).—April 4, 5. Mr. C. D. Rigg, 105, West George | well-advertised teacher of singing in the Northern district. 
Street, Glasgow. (7.) The J/este Teacher for March contained some pertinent 

questions regarding the British Empire Eisteddfod, and 

marked copies were sent to Mr. Williams, to the Secretary, 
and to the ‘ Director’ of the ‘ Universities Institute.’ All 
three replied, but their letters gave no answer to th 





FOLKESTONE.—Appril 2, 5. Mr. R. E. Gordon, 5, Cheriton 
Place, Folkestone. 

East SUSSEX AND TUNBRIDGE WELLs.—April 8, 9. 
Dr. E. A. Wharton, Withyham, Sussex. 


questions. 
BERKHAMSTED AND Drstrict.—April 8, 9. Miss K.|. We are always ready to support any competitive 
Talbot, Little Gaddesden House, Berkhamsted, (An | festival that is clearly run for educational purposes. In the 
extension of the Little Gaddesden Festival.) case of the ‘British Empire Eisteddfod,’ the signs of its 


aoa wee : : being projected for private gain are so strong, and the 

NortH LINcOLNsHIRE (BRI G).—April 8, 9. Mr, publicity mathods of its semen so unsatisfactory, that we 
Algernon R. Haynes, Bigby Road, Brigg. | hope readers who think of filling up entry forms will go on 

MOTHERWELL AND WIsHAW,.—Apri! 10, 11, 12. Mr. T.| thinking. The Ausic Teacher article and the above 
Rae, Main Street, Wishaw. | points will give them ample material. 
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Music in the Provinces 


ABERYSTWYTH.—On February 22 the College Trio 
played Brahms’s Horn Trio and Dvorak’s Dumky, a 
small choir sang three pieces by Robert Jones, and the 
Choral Union sang Gossip Joan and chorus songs. Sir 
Walford Davies conductec, 


BANGOR.—Early English music formed the programme 
of the University College concert on February 21. Pianoforte 
music included Byrd’s Zhe Carman’s Whistle, and the 
Madrigals Ufon a hil/ and The Nightingale (Weelkes), Wee, 
O mine eyes and Cruel, you pull away too soon (Morley), and 
others by Wilbye and Bateson, were sung by the Birmingham 
Elizabethan Trio. The instrumental works included Byrd’s 
Sextet for strings, the melody, ‘Go to bed, sweet Muse,’ 
from Ultimum Vale (Robert Jones, 1609), arranged for 
strings and pianoforte by Mr. E. T. Davies, and some 
pieces for string quartet. 


BARMOUTH.—The amateur orchestra, reinforced by a 
few professionals, and styled Harlech Festival Local 
Orchestra, gave its first concert at Barmouth on March 5. 
Dr. Heath is the conductor, and the thirty players are 
drawn from Criccieth, Blaenau-Festiniog, Dolgelley, 
Towyn, and Aberdovey. The programme included Gluck’s 
Overture to A/lcest’s, some Irish melodies arranged by 
Dr. Heath, Tchaikovsky’s A/eg7e for string orchestra, and 
the Rosamunde music. 


BIRMINGHAM AND District.—Mr. Eugene Goossens’s 
interpretation of Brahms’s second Symphony, with the City 
Orchestra, on March 6, had a clean, penetrating quality. 
It was alive and warm, even in the 4dag7o movement. Mr. 
Sammons played the Max Bruch G minor Concerto on a new 
Vincent violin which has warm, full tone, especially on the 
lower strings.——At two Saturday night concerts Mr 
Appleby Matthews was the conductor. One programme 
included Borodin’s B minor Symphony and Dvorak’s Water- 
Fay—the latter for the first time at Birmingham. It was, 
however, little more than tepid programme-music, and did 
not give us the composer at his best. Miss Winifred Browne 
was the soloist in Beethoven’s C minor Pianoforte Concerto. 
——At another Saturday concert a programme of dance- 
music was given. Strauss’s Wine, Women, and Love Waltz 
and Gluck’s Ballet of the Furies were notably well-played. 


Madame Gell’s Ladies’ Choir gave some delightful 
part-singing in pieces by Brahms and _ Holst, and 
Wagner's Rhine Maidens music. At the Sunday 


concert on February 17, Beethoven’s seventh Symphony 
and Grieg’s Sigurd /Jorsaifar Suite were played.—— 
Mr. Charles Knowles was the singer on the following 
Sunday. In a scena from Zhe Flying Dutchman, Mr. 
Knowles showed that a well-produced bass voice can be a 
pleasure in itself. The Clock Symphony of Haydn was 
also given. ——The Sunday concerts, all conducted by Mr. 
Appleby Matthews, have brought Brahms’s _ third 
Symphony, Mozart’s /domeneo Overture, and Beethoven’s 
eighth Symphony.——At one of Miss Sotham’s Mid-day 
concerts, the Philharmonic Quartet played Tanéiév’s 
Pianoforte Quartet in E, and a set of variations from a 
Quartet by Dvorak.——On March 13, Mr. Frederick 
Dawson gave a mid-day pianoforte recital, at which he 
played works by Beethoven, Scriabin, and Chopin.—— 
Miss Marjorie Hayward and Miss Marjory Sotham 
gave the Aveutzer Sonata at a mid-day concert.——Miss 
Ethel Cobham and Miss Violet Lewis have started a series 
of mid-day concerts at Wolverhampton. Among the artists 
who have already appeared are Miss Winifred Browne and 
Miss Marie Fromm, and Mr. John Goss. On March If, 
Miss Mary Abbott and Mr. Johan Hock gave Pianoforte 
and Violoncello Sonatas by Nicodé and Dohnanyi. 





BRaADFoRD.—A fortnight’s season by the B.N.O.C. has 
overshadowed other things. The repertory, which made 
no concession to bad old fashions, included 7he Perfect Fool, 
Alkestis, and Gianni Schicchi.——Of recent orchestral 
occasions, the most memorable has been the performance of 





Orchestra, under Mr. Julius Harrison.——Chamber music 
programmes have introduced Sir Walford Davies’s Violin 
Sonata in E minor and the second Violin Sonata of 
Arnold Bax. 


BRIDPORT.—The Orchestral Society, conducted by 
Mr. Alex. Stone, played York Bowen’s Suite, 4/ the Play, 
Schumann’s Quartet, Op. 47, and Beethoven’s first 
Symphony, on March 4. 


BRIsTol.—For the third and last concert of the season, 
on February 23, the Choral Society performed Berlioz’s 
Faust, assisted by orchestra. The principal singers were 
Miss Florence Mellors, Mr. John Perry, and Mr. Herbert 
Brown. Mr. George Riseley conducted.——The Roya! 
Orpheus Glee Society gave its eightieth annual Ladies’ 
Night, under Mr. Riseley’s direction, on February 28. 
An unusual programme included Walmisley’s / wi#sh 
to tune, Bexfield’s Zhe Death of Hector, Elgar’s The 
Wanderer and Zut, sut, zut! Patterson’s Zhe Wedding 
of Shon Maclean, Riseley’s The Old Church Bells, Parry’s 
Smile again, my bonnie lassie, and many other pieces.—— 
At a Y.M.C.A. concert for the unemployed, the 
Co-operative Society Choir, under Mr. A. F. Lawrence, sang 
Walmisley’s Juste all-powerful and Dudley Buck’s Hymn 
to Music.——Mr. Herbert Parsons played some pieces by 
John Ireland at his recent recital ——The Musical Society, 
formed by members of the various staffs of departments of 
the G.W.R., comprised on March I a choir of fifty-five 
voices and a string orchestra, conducted by Mr. Clare G. A. 


Beavis. Cowen’s /ohn Gilpin, Bantock’s Grass of 
Parnassus, Elgar’s Challenge of Thor, and some orchestral 
pieces were performed.——Before the West of England 


Musical Education Society, on March I, Dr. George Dyson 
lectured on ‘ The Evolution of Contemporary Music,’ with 
illustrations from Ireland, Holst, Goossens, Delius, 








Elgar’s Enigma Variations, by the Bradford Permanent 


Scriabin, and Stravinsky.——On March 12, Miss Gertrude 
Winchester’s Ladies’ Choir, at its second annual concert, 


; sang Wolstenholme’s Zhe Ballad of Sir Humphrey Gilbert, 


Hoffmann’s Soxg of the Norns, César Franck’s Song of the 
Ermine, Karel Bendl’s cantata, The Water-Sprite’s Revenge, 
and Fletcher’s 7he Galway Piper. 

CaRDIFF.—Bach’s French Suite ia G, Beethoven’s 
Violin Sonata in C minor, and Trios in G by Haydn and 
Mozart, were played at the University College Chamber 


concert on February 18.——The MHarmonic Choir 
and Male-Voice Party and Mr. Falkman’s Orchestra 
combined in a performance, on March 2, of Feélicien 


David’s 7he Desert and Stanford’s Zhe Revenge. 


EpINBURGH.—Prof. Tovey keeps up the interest of the 
Reid Orchestral Concerts. In February the programme 
honoured General Reid, who left funds to institute a Chair 
of Music at the University. A Sonata of his for flute 
was played by M. Fleury, who added Bach and Mozart. 
Miss Beatrice Harrison, with a Bach Suite and the 
Dvorak B minor Concerto, was the attraction in the 
following week. Later programmes have brought 
Schumann’s Ahentskh Symphony, the Delius Violin 
Concerto (played by Miss Adila d’Aranyi), and the ‘big 
three’ of Mozart’s Symphonies, all in one evening.—— 
Sir Thomas Beecham conducted the London Symphony 
Orchestra on February 23 in Bizet’s Fair Waid of Perth 
Overture and the Chasse Royale of Berlioz. ——The chief 
choral concerts have heen that of Mr. Herbert Wiseman’s 
Madrigal Choir on February 19 (choral music of Gibbons 
and Byrd, madrigals and modern part-songs, with string 
music of each period), and the performance of Athalie and 
part-songs by the University Musical Society on March 7, 
under Mr. H. Kinniburgh Robertson.——For chamber 
music there have been a visit by the Léner Quartet and 
Miss Katherine Goodson; Prof. Tovey’s concert on 
February 17, with the Brahms Horn Trio; and the final 
Max Mossel concert, with the Rosé Quartet and Mr. Egon 
Petri. —— The University Historical series has also 
provided much good chamber music, including the Trio for 
flute, violin, and violoncello from Bach’s Musical Offering 
and the six-part Fugue for clavier. M. Ysaye came on 





March 8, with Dame Clara Butt, and played a Veracini 
Sonata. 
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EXeETER.—On February 19, Miss Mabel Pugh, a local 
musician, gave a pianoforte recital, assisted by Mr. Seymour 
Dossor (vocalist).——At the Chamber Music Club concert, 
on February 20, Dr. and Mrs. Bullock played a duet for two 
pianofortes by Parry, and Walford Davies’s Six Pastorals 
for four voices, strings, and pianoforte were performed.—— 
On February 26, the Male Choir, conducted by Mr. W. H. 
Cotton, sang Oakeley’s Comes at times and Fleming’s 
Integer Vite.——Under the auspices of the Workers’ 
Educational Association, a course of lectures was given in 
the spring term by Dr Ernest Bullock and Mr. Lancelot 
Holden. Dr. Bullock dealt with the construction, analysis, 
and development of tunes; form and the composer, the 
interpreter and the listener; and Mr. Holden dealt 
historically with music from the period of Bach and Handel 
to modern tendencies. 


GAINSBOROUGH.—Hamilton Harty’s 7he Wystic 7rum- 
‘eler was given by the Musical Society on February 18, 
inder Mr. Alan Stephenson. 


GLasGow.—At the final concert of the season, on 
February 16, the Scottish Orchestra, conducted by Emil 
Mylnarski, played Beethoven’s C minor Symphony and 
excerpts from 7he Mastersingers and Tannhiduser. 


HUDDERSFIELD.—An excellent programme was given by 
the Glee and Madrigal Society on February 26. It included 
Lasso’s Hark, the echo falling, Wilbye’s Stay, Corydon, 
Elgar’s Go, song of mine, Holst’s Song of the Blacksmith 
and the Grail scene from Parsi/a/. This was the farewel 
appearance of Dr. C. H. Moody, who has conducted the 
Society for twelve years. 


Hvu...—Both Sir Henry Wood and Sir Thomas Beecham 
ave conducted at Hull this year—the former in a 
miscellaneous programme bythe Hull Philharmonic Society, 
the latter in Mozart’s Pragwe Symphony with the London 
Symphony Orchestra.——The Harmonic Society, conducted 
by Mr. Walter Porter, ended its season with Caractacus on 
February 29, with Miss Maryan Elmar, Mr, Webster 
Millar, Mr. Arthur Cranmer, and Mr. Joseph Farrington as 
soloists. ——-The Shakespeare and Playgoers’ Society has 
revived the IS8th-century comic opera .J/idas, by 
Kane O’Hara, and made a very entertaining evening of it. 
The music had been discovered by Mr. Bagguley, the 
chief librarian of Hull, in the Henry Watson Music Library 
at Manchester. 


Leeps.—Chamber music has been in the ascendant 
lately. Mr. J. B. McEwen’s Nugae was heard in company 
with Brahms at a University Mid-day recital. Haydn, 
Schubert, and Speaight’s Shakespeare Fairy Characters were 
given at a ‘Bohemian’ concert. Messrs. Sammons, Sharpe, 
and Murdoch played Frank Bridge’s Phantasy 7rio at a 
Choral Union concert. On this occasion the choir, under 
Dr. Coward, sang two works of Byrd, Weelkes’s As Vesta 
vas from Latmos Hill descending, and Bach’s Sleepers, 
wake,——Mr. Julius Harrison lectured on ‘ The Orchestra’ 
to four hundred and fifty Leeds Grammar School boys on 
February 20.——The Mass in G minor of Vaughan 
Williams was admirably sung by the Philharmonic Society 
on March 12, Mr. Norman Strafford conducted in the 
absence of Dr. Bairstow. 


LiveERPOOL.—At the Crane Hall concert on February 20, 
Mr. Frank Bertrand played Beethoven’s Variations in 
C minor for pianoforte, and Mr. Harry Wilkinson played 
Elgar’s ’Cello Concerto.——On February 22 Miss Stillwell 
played Gerrard Williams’s Potfourr? for pianoforte, and, 
with Miss Isabel McCullagh and Miss Mary McCullagh, 
Schubert’s Pianoforte Trio in E flat.——The final Mossel 
concert of the season, on February 23, brought the Rosé 
(Quartet, Miss Marcia van Dresser, and Mr. Egon Petri. 
Schumann’s Pianoforte Quintet and Hugo Wolf’s /talian 
Serenade were the principal concerted numbers. ——At the 
Vickers concert, on February 23, the artists were Miss Rosina 
Buckman, Mr. Maurice d’Oisly, Mr. Kingsley Lark, and 
the Vera Hall Pianoforte Trio.——At Crane Hall, on 
February 27, Miss Dorothy Vincent was the pianist, Miss 


—. 


Koushen sang Russian songs in the vernacular.——Sir Henry 
Wood conducted the Philharmonic concert on February 27, 
and the programme included Holst’s Auga/ Overture, V ork 
Bowen’s Viola Concerto in C minor, in which Mr. Lionel 


Tertis was the soloist, Frank Bridge’s Suite, Zhe Sea, 
Strauss’s Don Quixote Variations, the Bach-Elgar Fugue 
in C minor, and portions of 7e /mmortal Hour.——Mr, 
Walter Rummel was the guest of the British Music Society 
on February 25, and played Bax’s second Sonata and three 
Bach Chorale Preludes.——At the meeting of the British 
Music Society, on March 13, two new composers were 
introduced—Mr. C. P. D. Cannon and Mr. T. H. Stafford, 
Of three songs by Mr. Cannon, 4 Memory and Spring 
Sorrow were most successful. Mr. Stafford was represented 
by two songs and a Violin Sonata. Another work performed 
was a new Pianoforte Trio by Ernest Lodge. 


NEWCASTLE.—Blyth Symphony Orchestra, conducted by 
Mr. Duncan K. Griebe, played Zannhiuser music on 
February 18, and Mr. Tom Campbell—who was a miner, 
and has been engaged by the B. N.O.C.—was the singer. 


NEWTOWN (MONTGOMERYSHIRE). — Newtown and 
District Choral Society, assisted by a full orchestra, 
performed Aiawatha’s Wedding-Feast on February 27, 


conducted by Mr. W. R. Allen, of Aberystwyth College. 


OKEHAMPTON.—The Choral Society, assisted by a 
string orchestra, performed Bach’s Peasant Cantata, the 
Epilogue from Zhe Golden Legend, and Purcell’s Come, if 
you dare, on February 27. Miss Fifine de la Cote, Mr, 
Rowland Huyshe, and Mr. Walter Belgrove were the 
principal singers, and Mr. Sydenham James conducted. 


OxForD.—In connection with a scheme organized by 
Mr. W. K. Stanton, for providing concerts for the boys of 
St. Edward’s School, Miss Myra Hess played Preludes 
and Fugues by Bach: Franck’s Prelude, Chorale, and 
Fugue, Schumann’s /'afz//ons, and pieces by Ireland, 
O’Donnell, and Rachmaninov to a large audience of boys on 
February 20.——On February 24 the Elizabethan Singers 
were joined by Mr. Keith Douglas’s chamber orchestra, 
and combined in a performance of the Masque from 
Purcell’s Déoclesian. The band also played Holst’s 
St. Pauls Suite and Mr. Douglas’s arrangement of Rameau’s 
Tambourin.——On February 27 a party of local musicians 
performed a Violin Sonata by Joseph Gibbs, Elgar’s Violin 
Sonata, Hamilton Harty’s /riskh Romance for violin, 
Scarlatti’s Concerto sacro per tl Santissimo Sacramento fot 
voice, string trio, and pianoforte, and 7%e .1/oor, a new song 
by Dr. W. H. Harris, Dr. Ernest Walker was the 
pianist, Miss Murray Lambert the violinist, and Mr. Sumner 
Austin the singer.——Mr. Roland Hayes gave a song 


recital in the Town Hall on February 28.——The 
Orchestral Society, at its final concert on March 13, 
played Schumann’s Genoveva Overture, Beethoven’s 


Pastoral Symphony, and Arthur Bliss’s Rows, Mr. Maurice 
Besly conducted, and Miss Dorothy Moulton sang French 
folk-songs with orchestral accompaniment.——In _ the 
absence of Sir Hugh Allen, Mr. W. K. Stanton conducted 
the Bach Choir on March 9, when Be not afraid (Bach), 
Parry’s Job, and Holst’s Ode to Death were sung. 


PENCOED.—The Choral Society, assisted by Mr. Herbert 
Ware’s orchestra, performed Hiawatha’s Wedding- Feast and 
The Hymn of Praise, on February 27. Mr. David Rees 
conducted. 


PLyMouTH.—The Orchestral Society, numbering eighty 
performers, played the Leonore Overture No. 3, Borodin’s 
second Symphony, and an /dy// for viola solo and orchestra, 
composed by the conductor, Mr. Walter Weekes.—— 
Dr. Harold Lake’s Madrigal Society, at its spring 
concert on March 12, gave an excellent programme, 
including Wesley’s [When /srael came out of Egypt, Bach's 
Be not afraid and Chorale, Zhou art mine, and Julius 
Harrison’s /x the Forest. 


PoRTSMOUTH.—Mr. Felix Swinstead deputised for Mr. 
Benjamin Dale (who was absent through illness) at the 
meeting of the Music Teachers’ Association on February 2° 
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teaching. ——On February I8 the Quartet Players gave a 
programme of British music. Holbrooke’s Symphonic 
Quartet for pianoforte and strings and three of Walthew’s 
Five Diverstons were played. The pianist, Mrs. Bullin, 
played York Bowen’s 7hree Serious Dances, Cyril Scott’s 
Danse Negre, and Ireland’s Heart’s Ease. ——The Excelsior 
Temperance Choir sang Fletcher’s Rhapsody on Welsh 
Airs, Stanford’s Diaphenia, Buck’s Hymn to Music, and 
Walmisley’s Sweete flowers, ye were too faire, on March 5. 
Mr. C. Weedon conducted.——On March 2 the Royal 
Marine Orchestra played a Sea Suite, by Fairfield, at the 
Municipal Concert. 


RuonppDA.—The Upper Rhondda Orchestra, conducted 
by Mr. Percie G. Smith, played the Grieg Pianoforte 
Concerto in A minor, with Mr. J. T. Jones as soloist, and 
other music by Sibelius, Tchaikovsky, and Nicolai. 


RicHMOND (YoRKs).—Mr. Arthur Fountain and the 
Richmond Choral Society distinguished themselves on 
March 4 by performing Parry’s Songs of Farewe/l and Dear’s 
Songs of the Open Air as part of an excellent programme, in 
which Mr. Robert Parker joined worthily. 


SCARBOROUGH.—The Rosé Quartet was heard here on 
February 15.——The Philharmonic Society ended its season 
on March II with a miscellaneous programme comprising 
Stanford’s Songs of the Fleet, Cornelius’s The Hero's Rest, 
other part-songs, and solo singing and playing. Dr. Ely 
conducted. 


SHEFFIELD.—The E flat Clarinet Sonata of Brahms was 
played on March 5 by Mr. William Tomlinson, with Miss 
Ethel Cook at the pianofortee——The (ueen’s Hall 
Orchestra, from London, came to Sheffield on March I8 
and played Beethoven’s seventh Symphony, Brahms’s 
Tragic Overture, Bach’s second Brandenburg Concerto, 
Dohnanyi’s Variations, and the Siegfried /dy// under Sir 
Henry Wood. 


SipMouTH.—On February 21 
local violinist, gave a recital, assisted by Mr. Walter 
Belgrove, vicar-choral of Exeter Cathedral. The recitalist, 
who played a Concerto romantigue in A minor, by Godard, was 
joined by Miss A. McNeile in a Concertante for two violins 
by Dancla, and by Miss Ethel Gough in César Franck’s 
Sonata for pianoforte and violin. ——The last of this season’s 
Subscription concerts, organized by a number of ladies, 
with Miss M. Allen as hon. secretary, took the form of a 
pianoforte recital by Miss Myra Hess on February 2%. 


Miss Doris Gough, a 


SWANSEA.—At a lecture on ‘Colour in Music,’ given 
by Sir Walford Davies on February 27, before University 
College Musical Society, the Aberystwyth College Trio 
played music by Brahms, Beethoven, and Dvorak. In 
Beethoven’s Archduke Trio, Sir Walford Davies was at the 
pianoforte. 


TorQuay.—Mr. E. W. Goss’s Winter Orchestra played 
a Caucasian Suite by M. Ippolitov Ivanov on February 20, 
ani Beethoven’s String (Quartet in E flat was included 
in the programme.—-—At the Symphony concert on 
February 21, the augmented orchestra played Schubert’s 
fifth Symphony, Holst’s Fugal Concerto for flute and oboe 
(with Mr. A, Gleghorn and Mr. G. Ellis as soloists), 
Borodin’s On the Steppes of Central Asia, and Rimsky- 
Korsakov’s Capriccio Espagiiol.——On February 23 
Coleridge-Taylor’s Petite Suite de Concert was played.—— 
On February 27 Quilter’s Suite, 4s }onu Like /t, and Handel’s 
Violin Sonata in A, were the chief numbers. ——A Burmese 
Suite by Woodforde-Finden was played on February 29. 
——On March 12, Mr. Henry Crocker’s Orchestra of 
forty players performed Beethoven’s second Symphony, 
Schumann’s Pianoforte Concerto, with Dr. Harold Rhodes 
as pianist, and a Purcell Suite for strings.——The winter 
orchestra, conducted by Mr. E. W. Goss, has recently 
Played a Suite, 7ze Seasons, for strings and pianoforte, by 

C. Ames, Quilter’s Zhree English Dances, and Suite 
As You Like It, the Unfinished Symphony, Saint-Saéns’s 
Overture, Princess Jaune, and Dancla’s Petit Symphonic 





WELLs.—On February 13 the Kendall String Quartet 
played a String Quartet by Arnold Bax, and some pieces by 
Percy Grainger. 


York.—The British Music Society recently gave a 
programme of Mr. John Ireland’s works, with the composer 
at the pianoforte, Mr. Alfred Wall as violinist (in the second 
Sonata), and Mr. Raymond Hartley as vocalist. 


IRELAND 

On February 15, at the Gaiety Theatre, Dublin, Mr. 
Joseph O’Mara’s Opera Company presented the first per- 
formance in Ireland of an Austrian opera, 7he Afostle of 
St. Otmar, composed by Dr. Wilhelm Kienzl, a fellow-pupil 
of Weingartner and Busoni. Kienzl was on terms of 
intimacy with Wagner at Bayreuth, but was also a keen 
admirer of Schumann, and his style may be said to be an 
amalgamation of the schools of these two masters. Kienzl 
was born in January, 1857, and lived most of his life at 
Gratz. His first opera, Urvas?, was given at Dresden in 
February, 1886, and his best-known production, Der 
Evangelimann—dating from 1894—had a wonderful vogue. 
This is the opera which has been Englished as 7he Afostle 
of St. Otmar, the translation being by Mr. Walter 
Meyrowitz, who conducted the work, Although uncon- 
vincing, even at the repeat performance on February 2%, 
it was an interesting revival——The Philharmonic String 
(Quartet gave a recital under the auspices of the Royal 
Dublin Society in the Theatre Royal on February 18, 
playing Mozart, Schubert, and Ravel. The last-named 
was particularly well received.——Dr. Esposito and Mr. 
Clyde Twelvetrees gave a pianoforte and ’cello recital under 
the same auspices on February 25—the last of the season, 
——AA public meeting was held in the Mansion House, on 
February 19, to consider a scheme for the erection of a 
Citizens’ Building and Concert-Hall for Dublin. Already 
the Feis Ceoil Council has offered £500, and other large 
subscriptions are promised. For over five years Dublin has 
been without an adequate concert-hall, and it is surely a 
matter of urgency to erect a suitable building on a central 
site. ——Signor Viani gave his first public concert at the 
Theatre Royal on March 1, and delighted a vast audience. 
His songs were varied, and he played his own accom- 
paniments.——Rummel drew a fairly large audience to the 
Theatre Royal on February 16, when his playing of Bach, 
Beethoven, Chopin, and Wagner was greatly appreciated. 
His recital (a Bach, Beethoven, Schubert programme) at 
Ulster Hall, Belfast, on February 19, was also most 
successful, 
At Ulster Hall, Belfast, on February 16, Miss Kathleen 


Lafla, an Austrian mezzo-soprano, was the principal 
attraction. Her choice of songs showed fine dis- 
crimination. An excellent programme was provided 





by the Ulster Male-Voice Choir, under the conductorship 
of Mr. John Vine, at Ulster Hall, on February 29, the 
Choir being assisted by Miss A. Turley, Mr. D. McAlpin, 
Mr. John Clarke, and Mr. Joseph L, Gurd, with Mr. J. H. 
MacBratney at the pianoforte. 


Musical Wotes from Hbroad 











GERMANY 
KODALY AND SCHONBERG 


In the presence of Arnold Schénberg, who had personally 
conducted his Pierrot Lunaire at Hamburg, the famous 
Amar Quartet gave a performance of two sharply contrasted 
chamber numbers. We are accustomed to count Zoltan 
Kodaly among the composers of decidedly modern 
tendencies, the more so as we know that he is intimately 
connected with Béla Bartdk, the strong and austere advocate 
of modernism in music. But every time we hear a new 
work by Kodaly, the great distance that separates these 
composers becomes evident, a fact which is clearly proved by 
the Trio for two violins and viola which was hegrd at a recent 





for two violins. 


evening of the Melos Society. There Kodaly appearsa rather 
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superficial but extremely clever musician, whose principal 
virtue lies in his skilful handling of the stringed instruments. 
All that is modern seems, with him, rather artificial, but we 
find, especiaily in the last movement, a very distinct reaching 
back to the sources of popular music, which is the only point 
where Bart6k and Kodaly meet. It seems certain that he 
is one of the few composers of to-day who are able to write 
a violin concerto or a work of the kind. Yet how strangely 
was this Trio overshadowed by Schinberg’s String Quartet, 
Op. 7, which, in spite of all that is romantic or sentimental 
in it, gives only the impression of music destined to persist. 
How noble the spirit whence such music has sprung! 
The form may be obscure and the music a trial to percep- 
tivities, yet it grips the listener from beginning to end—almost 
an hour. 

Schénberg’s pupil, Anton Webern, a composer of deep 
artistic conviction, which rather handicaps him and hinders 
the free use of his gifts, came into prominence with some 
songs that were given by the Melos Society. It was indeed 
interesting to see how far romantic feeling may be translated 
into immaterial sound. It 
these songs, with their lack of spontaneity, are rather 
degenerate children of romanticism. Another work offered 
by this Society was a new String (Quartet by Otto Luening, 
a young American who studied in Germany. He is a pupil 
of Philip Jarnach, and a solid musical structure is the 
outcome. But neither imaginative power nor technical skill 
fully developed. There is conflict between a very 
simple nature, speaking in its natural idiom, and 
homage to modernity expressed by a linear contrapuntal 
language. 
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*BORIS GODOUNOV’ AT THE GROSSE VOL! ER 


LSO 
Performances of Boris Godounoz 
Germany than in the western countries of Europe, where 
Moussorgsky is considered’ the starting-point of modern 
music. Following the fine performance given by Fritz 


Volksoper gave Berlin a splendid interpretation of Sor’. 


the glory of the Volksoper and helps the last-named to 
compete with the less active Staats-Oper. 
conducted the work with 
colour, and the scenery, by Georg Salter, was splendid. 


Otto Klemperer, the great Kapellmeister of the Colonia 
Opera, as general music-director. This new appointment 
means a new and great hope for musical Berlin, which is 
becoming the home of good conducting. The public likes 
Erich Kleiber and Georg Szell, of the Staats-Oper. They 
both come from Vienna, but they made their careers in 
Germany. 


SMETANA’S CENTENARY IN GERMANY 


as that of a national composer of European importance. 
Homage has been paid chiefly with performances of 7% 
Bartered Bride and the String Quartet, Aus mienem Leben. 
3ut to this country belongs the merit of having produced 
the first biography worthy of the great composer (Sefava, 
by Ernst Rychnovsky, published by the Deutsche Verlags- 
Anstalt, Stuttgart & Berlin). It contains very full detail of 

Smetana’s life and works, and a collection of his letters. 
Al WEI 


OLI 


SSMAN, 


NEW YORK 

The Metropolitan Opera Company announced nine 
novelties and revivals for the season. The novelties were 
really only two, Za Hadajiera and / Comfagnacci, of which 
I have written before. Of the revivals only a half have 
been worth producing ; the others would have been much 
better left alone Le Cog @ Or, Die Metstersinger, and 
Stegf) ted were ranked among the revivals, but these should 
be on the permanent list of current productions. 

The last revival, Ze Roi de Lahore, by Massenet, proved 
the most gorgeous spectacle ever presented on the stage of 
the Metropolitan, a riot of colour and superbscenic effects— 
but allied to a score of such inanity that it was impossible to 


must, however, be added that | 


the | 


are much more rare in | 


Busch at the Dresden Staats-Oper, the enterprising Grosse | 
Next to Handel’s Xode/inda it is the opera that makes | 


Eugen Szenkar | 
a fine sense for rhythm and | 
: _ | Friends of Music gave lately an early song-cycle of his called 
The Grosse Volksoper has been fortunate in securing | 


~ ~ . | 
All over Germany Smetana’s centenary has been celebrated | 





| accorded -the violinist, Adolf Busch, in a concert which 
| lasted over two and a-half hours. 





listen with any patience. One whole Act is a ballet which 
is sometimes diverting, but not even miraculous spectacular 
effects nor wonderful ballet can atone for lack of interest or 
worth in the music. The expense of production must have 
been enormous—and to what purpose? That is what all are 
asking, but there seems to be no answer. It seems 
impossible that the box-office receipts will pay even half 
the outlay. 

Our concert-halls have not been very interesting of late 
Mengelberg gave us a badly-arranged programme at a recent 
Philharmonic concert, when he introduced two pieces of 
ancient music each calling for a harpsichord. The Concerto 
Grosso No. 8, by Corelli, was written for two solo violins 
and solo ’cello, accompanied by strings, harpsichord, and 
organ. Mengelberg used more strings than the composer 
intended, with the result that the accompaniment was 
sometimes too heavy ; and himself played the harpsichord 
music on the pianoforte, conducting at the same 
time. The old melodic music was pleasing to the ear, 
especially as all the solo parts were very well done. But to 
follow this with Richard Strauss’s arrangement of Couperin’s 
Dance Suite was surely a mistake! As the programme 
notes said ‘this Strauss’s latest composition’ we 
certainly wanted our ears and attention tuned to something 
that was a contrast to what had gone before. Strauss’s 
ingenuity in the arrangement of this Davce Suite was quite 
obvious, but to appreciate and enjoy the Strauss-Couperin 
| it must be heard under different conditions. 
| Another programme of dull music was relieved at the end 
| by the brilliance of the solo performer. It is undeniable that 
| Mabler has enough devoted admirers to form a coterie 
called ‘ Mahlerites,’ but still they are not so numerous as to 
| fill a concert-hall. The applause was scanty when the New 
York Symphony Society under Bruno Walter’s direction 
played Mahler’s first Symphony. It was a dreary affair. 
Such repetitious platitudes can never be interesting to any 
but the most devoted of Mahlerites. No fault could he 
found with the conductor, who showed great sincerity in 
directing tiresome a score. The Goldmark Violin 
Concerto which followed was almost as dull a composition 
as the Symphony, but the playing of Heifetz nearly 
transformed it into a thing of beauty. 

However, even Mahler must have 
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his deserts. The 
The Lays of a Travelling Journeyman. The Journeyman 
sleeps, walks, and has various adventures on his travels. 
The music for the four songs is really beautiful, and Mahler 
was only twenty-three when he wrote it. What a pity that 


his early inspirations did not last into his later years ! 
M. H. FLINt. 
ROME 
At the Augusteum an outstanding success must be 


Members of his ()uartet 
collaborated with him in two works which, although pro- 
ductions of Mozart and Beethoven, were announced as 
‘novelties’ for the Augusteum—v.e., the Sinfonia Con- 
ertante for violin, viola, and orchestra of Mozart, and 
Beethoven’s Concerto for violin, ’cello, pianoforte, and 
orchestra. On the following day the Busch Quartet gavea 
concert at the Royal Philharmonic Hall, playing Schubert, 
Beethoven, and Mozart. 

M. Alfred Cortét has also been a visitor at the Augusteum, 
giving two concerts with the orchestra. 

Two concerts taking place in March, and dedicated to 
Italian music, have been of special interest. The first, 
organized by Fernando Molinari, was held at the Augusteum, 
and gave the first performance of Respighi’s second Suite of 
ancient lute dances and airs, transcribed for orchestra. 
This Suite is composed of four airs: Lawra suave, by 
Fabrizio Garosio ; Danza rustica, by Besarde ; Campana 
Farisienses, by an unknown composer; and a Sergamasd 
of Zanoncelli’s. The second part of the programme was 
devoted to modern composers—e.g., Gasco’s Presse 4 
Clitunno, two symphonic impressions of Zandonai’ 
Terra nativa, &c. 
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The second concert, organized by the Royal Philharmonic | programmes have included the 7axnhdauser Overture, Liszt’s 
Society, brought to a hearing a very interesting unpublished | Zes Pré/udes, Schubert’s Unfinished Symphony, A Mid- 
Quartet in C minor, by Boccherini, the MS. of which is in the | summer Night’s Dream Overture, an Elgar Pomp and 
Library of the Accademia Sta. Cecilia. Its third movement | Circumstance March, a Liszt Concerto, with Paul Wells 
is interesting as being a series of variations on the first | as assisting artist, the Liszt-Popper Hungarian Rhapsody, 
phrase of the well-known JlVestminster Chimes. As|with Lionel Bilton, and Beethoven’s C minor Concerto, 
novelties, the programme contained a Sonata in C minor | with Mark Hambourg. 
for viola and pianoforte, the work of Alexander Bustini, Under the auspices of the Women’s Musical Club the 
and four Jafanese Songs by Setaccioli. | young New York String Quartet gave its premiere, leaning 

The Amica della Musica succeeded in engaging the | mainly toward the modern composers. Cecilia Hansen, the 
well-known Finnish violoncellist, Lennart von Zweygberg, | brilliant Scandinavian violinist, made her first appearance, 
who plays a fine Stradivarius instrument, and knows how to | and fully justified New York’s high opinion of her playing. 
make the most of it. In a programme that included Bach’s | Moritz Rosenthal returned after many years’ absence, and 
Sonata in D major and Suite in G major for violoncello | Galli-Curci paid her annual visit. : 





unaccompanied, this Finnish artist created an excellent| Recitals have heen given by Alfred Heather and Arthur 
impression. ’ . __ | Blight (vocalists), Rachelle Copeland (violinist), Cameron 
The Accademia Sta. Cecilia has formed a special | McLean (Chicago vocalist), and Alberto Guerrero (piano- 





committee to organize the quadricentennial celebrations of | forte). Mr. T. J. Crawford is having good attendances at 
Palestrina in the spring of 1925. his weekly recitals at St. Paul’s Church, Bloor Street, and 


LEONARD Pryron. | Dr. H. A. Fricker’s post-service programmes are attracting 


| considerable attention. H.C. F 
TORONTO — 
Never before in the history of the Mendelssohn Choir of | VIENN 
Toronto (Dr. H. A. Fricker, conductor) have the | “NNA 
programmes so thoroughly covered the whole range of | OPERATIC AFFAIRS 


choral writing, from Palestrina and Byrd to Holst and Bax. | 
Almost a record was reached in attendance, over fourteen| The improved economic conditions in Germany which 
thousand people subscribing and five hundred being refused | have accompanied the expedient of stabilising German 
admission. The five concerts, given in conjunction with|currency on a sterling basis are now drawing native 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, under Mr. Leopold Stokowski, | musicians back to that country. Whereas only six 
provided material of interest to every type of individual to| months ago German singers were eagerly seeking for 
be found in our very cosmopolitan audiences. The first| Vienna engagements, the tempting gold mark salaries 
evening was devoted solely to a cappella works, among | now offered them from beyond the German border leave 
which were ddoramus Te and Exultate Deo (Palestrina), |the Vienna Staatsoper virtually without singers and con- 
ve Verum (Byrd), Ja Exitu Israel (S. Wesley), and|ductors. Two prominent conductors, Clemens Krauss and 
Trois Beaux Oiseaux (Ravel). New York’s most recent | Carl Alwin, are about to exchange their engagements at the 
idol, the Russian pianist, Josef Lhevinne, was engaged as | Staatsoper for leading positions at Frankfort and Cologne, 
assisting artist. | and in view of the frequent absences of directors Schalk and 
Through the courtesy of the Choir committee, and | Strauss the Staatsoper is now mostly without a leader. 
constitution, permission was accorded Mr. | Only recently Strauss was absent with almost half of the 
Stokowski to conduct the Chora/ Symphony at the second | Staatsoper’s singers and orchestral personnel on a visit to 
concert. His interpretation was brilliant in the most | Holland, and short!y afterwards Schalk departed on a tour 
superlative sense of the word. The famous Ninth was} of Czechoslovakia, taking with him two-thirds of the 
preceded by Brahms’s Song of Destiny, Four Part-Songs | orchestra (the Philharmonic), The Staatsoper is therefore 
for women’s voices by the same composer, and the Bach | in a state of complete disorganization, which has been dis- 
Motet, Come, Jesu, Come. On Friday evening came the | cussed in Parliament and has led to attacks upon Strauss 
Bach B minor Mass (cut to ten parts), with Zhe Si/ver|and Schalk by press and public. The répertoire and the 
Swan (Orlando Gibbons), Flow, O my ‘ears (Benet), | performances have reached the lowest level of quality, and 
The Blue Bird (Stanford), the Overture to Figaro, and the | Vienna looks to other institutions for operatic performance. 
Mozart G minor Symphony in addition. The Saturday | The management of the Konzerthaus has recently under- 
matinée programme was the most vivid and coloured within | taken to provide occasional high-class revivals of the classic 
memory here, Mr. Stokowski choosing the Rimsky-| operas so sorely neglected by the directorate of the Staats- 
Korsakov Scheherazade and the Tchaikovsky fourth| oper, and incidentally to give Vienna its share of the 
Symphony as a contrast to the Wagner given last year. | * Handel renaissance’ which is observable in present-day 
The series closed on Saturday evening with an interesting | Germany. Last year’s production of Orfeo was of great 
popular selection: Jerusalem (Parry), Fatherland (Bax), | merit, and this season’s revival (or rather Premicre) of 
Orchestral Suite from Z’Ossean de Feu (Stravinsky), Songs | Acts and Galatea, given at the Konzerthaus, marked a great 
from the Rig Veda (Holst), Five Songs for men’s voices | achievement notwithstanding certain shortcomings neces- 
(Dvorak), Don Juan (Strauss), Scenes from Boris Godounov | sitated by the limited stage possibilities of the Grosser 
(Moussorgsky), and the ‘ Polovetzian Dances’ from /rince | Konzerthaussaal. Moreover, the work, which is a thing 
/gor (Borodin), The Choir this year shows added strength | half-way between an oratorio and an opera, is not particularly 
and vitality in the women’s sections, ensuring a firmer | well suited for dramatic production. The director of the 
ensemble balance than last year. Buffalo, New York, | Konzerthaus, Dr. Botstiber, who was the promoter and 
Philadelphia, and Baltimore were on the Choir’s visiting | stage-manager of the performance, solved the scenic problem 
list, with performances of the Choral Symphony in the | cleverly by erecting a stage of intimate proportions sur- 
second and third named cities. | rounded by a proscenium which resembled the gilt frame of 
The National Chorus, under Dr. Albert Ham, chose a|a ‘ Biedermeier’ painting. The chorus was placed outside 





fresh and well-balanced a caffel/a programme for its 
annual concert on January 31. This choir is particularly 
noted for its sound technique and excellent quality of tone, 
ample scope for which was found in the following: 
All creatures now are merry-minded (Benet), Hosanna to the 
Son of David (Gibbons), Celtic Hymn, Zhe Outgoing of the 
Fishermen’s Boats, A Pastoral (Carey), The Tempest 
(Cornelius), and Reichardt’s Zhe J/mage of a Rose. 
Giovanni Martinelli, the famous Metropolitan tenor, sang 
well—and badly. 

The New Symphony Orchestra is steadily gaining | 
ground with our musically super-saturated public. Recent | 









of the stage, and it was left to the beautiful and eminently 
artistic poses and motions of the Ellen Tels Ballet to 
visualize the meaning of the choral portions. It was an 
interesting experiment, and a great credit to Dr. Botstiber 
and Paul von Klenau, the musical leader of the production. 

The Volksoper, under Felix Weingartner, is now preparing 
its next novelty productions, 7.c., Dze Viigel, by Braunfels, 
and Hassan der Schirmer, by Wilhelm Kienzl, The latest 
popular success of this theatre has been the first production 
anywhere of Princess Tanagra, a comic opera, with music 
by Offenbach. The aim of the librettists has been to 
‘modernise’ the great Frenchman by supplying his 
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wonderful, if frivolous, melodies with a book better suited 
to prevalent taste and routine. Chief interest at the 
Volksoper recently centred in the guest appearances 
of Luella Meluis, an American coloratura soprano w.th a 
stupendous technique; of Alessandro Bonci, whose high 
register has paid its tribute to time, while his art of singing 
remains unchanged; and of Mattia Battistini, the ever- 
youthful, who has preserved his consummate mastery of 
bel canto unimpaired, although his acting still smacks of 
Italian provincial methods. 
ORCHESTRAL NOVELTIES AND CONDUCTORS 

The vogue of Mahler’s great symphonic works is still 
increasing. Recently Vienna had six Mahler performances 
within a week. and four within two days. Furtwiangler 
conducted the third, Clemens Krauss the seventh, and 
Erwin Stein (a young conductor and disciple of Arnold 
Schonberg) the rarely-heard ninth in close succession, with 
two sold-out houses listening attentively to each Symphony. 
Mahler’s Song of the Earth was chosen for the return to his 
native city of Dr. Fritz Stiedry, from the Berlin Opera, who 
supplemented this débit programme with a new song-cycle, 
with orchestra, by Karl Horwitz. entitled Vom Zode. The 
cycle is in the nature of a requiem for Mahler’s death, and 
the orchestral prelude, which employs a theme from 
Mahler’s Resurrection Symphony, is inscribed ‘May 23, 
I9tL’ (the date on which Mahler died). Horwitz, who is 
one of the most earnest and fervently sincere of Vienna’s 
young musicians, is a former Schonberg pupil. His work is 
a purely lyric score of supreme beauty, and worthy of more 
frequent hearing. 

The novelties offered this year by Rudolf Nilius (the new 
leader of the Vienna Oratorio Society) in his series of 
chamber orchestra concerts, included an all-too-sentimental 
Canzone italiana entitled La mamm /ontana, by Domenico 
Alaleona; a much-tov-long and unoriginal second Symphony 
by Franz Moser; and the /remiére of a composition, 
Romantic Night, by Josef Rinaldini-Dasatiel. The last- 
named piece abounds in glowing and beautifully blended 
orchestral colour. The Philharmonic, under Weingartner, 
introduced only one novelty this season, in the form of a 
melodious and effective Symphony (his first) by Julius 
Bittner. This Austrian musician has just made his first 
venture into comic opera with Die st/berne Tiinzerin, an 
unusually tasteful operetta which is at last bringing the 
dignified composer that popular approval which his 
charming grand operas had failed to gain for him. Benno 
Sachs—a Viennese conductor who, like many of his native 
colleagues, is dwelling in undeserved obscurity—had his first 
opportunity in a Workers’ Concert, when he gave an 
authoritative reading of Haydn’s C major Symphony, and 


also directed a secular cantata by Carl Prohaska, De 
Fusswanderer, which proved a Brahmsian aftermath of 
small interest. Leopold Reichwein, who shares with 


Clemens Krauss and Furtwangler (soon to withdraw from 
Vienna) the Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde orchestral 
series, introduced a new Viennese composer in the person 
of Rolf Kattnigg (a pupil of Josef Marx), with a Suite, 
Op. 5. It bespeaks abundant talent, although as yet 
lacking discrimination and depth. Reichwein conducted 
the work without a score (as indeed he does even with the 
most intricate and difficult compositions) and won for the 
composer a decisive success, 
CHAMBER MUSIK 

The majority of the orchestral novelties of the past month 
were of Viennese origin. In the chamber music field, the 
Kolbe (Quartet, an organization consisting of four courageous 
and talented young women, has been blazing the trail for 
native talent this season. The String Quartet, Op. 16, by 
Hans Gal, which dates from 1916, gives a surprising 
foretaste (in the last movement) of the American fox-trot 
rhythms which Stravinsky has since tried to adopt as a nart 
of legitimate musical idiom ; and Paul A. Pisk’s 7’ree Songs 
with string quartet, Op. 9, with their lyric tenderness and 
distinct personal style, indicate that the gifted young 
composer has completely freed himself from the ‘ unsenti- 
mentalism ’ preached by his former master, Arnold Schonberg. 
Vienna’s musical life has received a strong incentive 
through the activities of the local I.S.C.M. group, which is 
giving monthly concerts to attentive audiences, Its evenings 


MODERN 


afford hearings to all contemporary composers regardless ¢ 
nationality or musical creed. Recent programmes hay 
included Arnold Bax’s Violin Sonata No. 2, Ravel’s Abra 
Songs, Milhaud’s Violin Sonata No. 2, Poulenc’s with 
Le Bestiaire, some daring pianoforte pieces by Rudolf Ré& 
(played by the composer himself), and some surprising) 
simple, if highly problematic, pianoforte pieces }y 
Josef Mattias Hauer, which contrasted strangely with th 
complicated and not altogether intelligible introducton 
speech delivered by this Viennese radicalist in explanatio; 
of his rather fantastic theories. The I.S.C.M. also, ic 
collaboration with the Austrian Society for the Promotior 
of Modern Art, gave an excellent evening of Russian music, 
which served to acquaint Vienna with Stravinsky’s Z’ Histoin 
dun Soldat, besides his songs Op. 2. Among other work 
heard were Prokofiev’s Vision fugitive, for pianoforte, an, 
Overture on Jewish themes, for clarinet, string quartet, an 
pianoforte, which is not exactly Jewish, but fascinating an¢ 
clever music. Two new paraphrases on Jewish nationa 
themes also formed part of the programme of Juliys 
Wolfsch, the Polish pianist who had previously wor 
admirers as a composer and interpreter of this species o 
music. This concert also brought an innovation with th 
introduction into a modern composition—a five-movemen 
Fantasy by Rudolph E. Prochazka, a Czech composer— 
a ‘mute violin,’ which produced unique tonal effects. 
PAUL BECHERT. 





Huswers to Correspondents 


Questions must be of general musical interest. They mu 
be stated simply and briefly, and if several are sent, ea 
must be written on a separate slip. We cannot undertake | 
reply by post. 

Q.—Kindly give me brief notes on Saint-Saéns’s Dan 
Macabre, together with the poem which is said to hay 
prompted its composition. —W. W. J. 

.1,-~The work was composed in 1874, and published ir 
the following year. It was suggested by some verses b 
Henri Cazalis (published under the wom de plume Jeu 
Lahor), which the composer had already set to music as: 
song. Here are the lines with which the Dawse i 
concerned : 

*Zig et Zig et Zig, la Mort en cadence 
Frappant une tombe avec son talon, 

La Mort 4 minuit joue un air de danse 

Zig et Zig et Zag, sur son violon. 

Le vent d’hiver soufile, et la nuit est sombre ; 
Des gémissements sortent des tilleuls : 

Les squelettes blancs vont 4 travers l’ombre, 
Courant et sautant sous leurs grands linceuls. 
Zig et Zig et Zig, chacun se trémousse, 

On entend claquer les os des danseurs. 


Mais psit ! tout 4 coup on quitte la ronde, 
On se pousse, on fuit, le coq a chanté.’ 

The music is a remarkably faithful and _picturesqu 
illustration of the text. The striking of the midnight how 
is represented by detached notes for harp and horn 
unison, and the dance is ushered in by a shrill passage for 
solo violin, the E string of which has to be tuned down: 
semitone in order to obtain a diminished fifth on the oper 
| strings. The dance is a waltz, and the bony structure 
the waltzers is gruesomely indicated by the xylophone. 4 
hint at the Dées /re is given by the wood-wind and har 
When the dance is at its height, the cock crows (zz: oboe 
and the dancers speedily get underground again. 

Q.—Can you give me some information concerning 4 
composer of the name of Viottis? I have three Trios, by 4 
composer of that name, arranged as Sonatas for the pian 
forte by J. L. Dussek.—C. H. P. 

A.—Musical history does not register the name 
*Viottis’ in its pages. It is quite possible that a com 
poser of that name existed unknown to fame. But the 
probability is that the works you mention are the Trios {ot 
two violins and bass of G. B. Viotti, the celebrated 


-=<7 


Piedmontese violinist (1753-1824). 
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Q.—Please give me some biographical notes on Miss | 
Harriet Cohen. —F. J. K. 

A.—Miss Harriet Cohen was born in London in 1902, 
Her grandparents on the father’s side were Russians, on her 
mother’s side Spanish Jews. At the age of eleven she won 
the Ada Lewis Scholarship at the R.A.M., where she studied 
with Mr. Tobias Matthay. The Scholarship was extended 
twice owing to the exceptional talent of the student. When 
she was sixteen years old she won the medal of the 
Worshipful Company of Musicians for the most accomplished 
student of the year. She made her first appearance three 
and a-half years ago at Wigmore Hall, and was immediately 
engaged by Sir Henry Wood for the Promenade Concerts. 
Miss Cohen has also been engaged by the Salzburg 
Committee for the International Festival which is to take 
place in the summer. She has also written some pianoforte 
pieces which were published by Messrs. Augener in 1918 
under the title of Russian Impressions. 

Q.—A writer of lyrics for music, whose poems have 
earned the approval of literary critics, wishes to submit 
them to a composer of standing who does not ask a fee for 
setting them. 

A.—If a lyric of yours were set to music by a composer 
of standing, he would want the song to be published, and 
no publisher would print your words without securing the 
copyright or permission from you, for which you would 
charge a fee. Send copies of your lyrics to a number of 
publishers. Some firms are glad to bring writer and 
composer together. 

Q.—Is Chopin’s Nocturne in A flat, Op. 32, in simple 
binary form ?—H. H. H. 

A.—One eminent authority would call it binary because 
it has two principal subjects. Another eminent authority 
would call it ternary because it has three sections. It can 
safely be described as *A-B-A’ form. In any case, the 
particular label you choose tells you as much about the 
form of this Nocturne as the enumeration of walls and 
windows tells you about the architecture of a house. 
Chopin invented forms as he went along. 

Q.—Am I right in surmising that the frequent trill-like 
signs in the song sung by the ‘Cold Genius ’ (and later by the 
chorus) in Purcell’s A?zg Arthur, are intended to illustrate 
a shivering as from cold ?—G. S. 

A.—You are right. It is an example of naive realism, 
and the effect, so far from being ludicrous, is good in these 
particular circumstances. 


ANSWERS IN BRIEF 


E.mMus.—There is little difference between the various 
editions of 7he Creation in the matter of accompaniment. 
All are necessarily pianistic arrangements from the orchestra 
part, and need a great deal of adapting for organ use. I 
you need help in this matter read the article on 
* Arrangement’ in Grove, the various lectures on the subject 
reprinted in the R.C.O. Calendar during recent years, 
and Mr. Ellingford’s book, 7he Art of Transcriding for the 
Organ (H,. W. Gray, Novello, I8s.). From these you can 
get sound advice on general principles which you can apply | 
to your particular needs, 

[GNORANT.—‘ Aural Culture’ is merely another way of | 
saying ‘ Ear-Training’—and not quite so good a way. 

E. H.—The organ part in Z/7jah is not an arrangement, 
but an integral part of the original score. 


L. M. G.—(1.) The desirability of the post of organist | 
and choirmaster being divided is too big for this depart- | 
ment. We hope to discuss it soon in the body of the} 
journal. (2.) Dr. Frere’s qualifications for a seat on the | 
Archbishop’s Committee on Church Music are dual: he is | 
a recognised authority on liturgiology and plainsong. The | 
other members who held no recognised musical distinctions | 
sat as representatives of the average musical section of the | 
laity. (3.) We do not know whether any of Dykes’s | 
descendants are professional musicians. 

A. L.—(1.) Healey Willan’s /ntroduction, Passacaglia, 
and Fugue is published by Schirmer; Harvey Grace’s | 
Meditation in Ancient Tonality by Novello; Bairstow’s 
Meditation in A by Collard Moutrie. (2.) Do you mean | 





| 
| 
| 
| 


Byrd’s choral works or keyboard pieces? If the latter, 
write to Miss Margaret Glyn, c/o Messrs. Reeves, Charing 
Cross Road. 

A. G.—W. von Lenz’s Die Grossen Pianoforte-Virtuosen 
unseren Zeit is obtainable in an English version, published 
abroad. Tausig’s finger-exercises, as edited by Ehrlich, 
may be had from Messrs. Novello, through whom you can 
also obtain the von Lenz book. 

J. O.—A pneumatic chin-rest for violin was patented and 
manufactured about ten years ago by Messrs. John & 
Arthur Beare. We understand that for various reasons it is 
no longer obtainable. 

W. B.—We cannot undertake to analyse complete works 
in this column. 

In our reply to ‘ F. N.,’ in the March number, concerning 
books on musical appreciation, we omitted to mention one 
of the best and best-known of all—Stewart Macpherson’s 
Music and its Appreciation, or, The Foundations of True 
Listening (Joseph Williams), 

READERS’ Hetre NEEpED.—Mr. Hubert Hunt (14, 
Belgrave Road, Bristol) will be glad to hear of a copy of 
the 1669 edition of Afo//o’s Banquet. He is searching for a 
tune called Zhe Bristol Waits, which is not in the 1090 
edition—the only one at the British Museum. 

Mr. W. Rosson (Hartburn, Stockton-on-Tees) wishes 
for information about books dealing with Ancient Hebrew 








Miscellaneous 

Mr. Willan Swainson, founder and conductor of the 
Aberdeen Choral and Orchestral Concerts, has been 
presented by the members of the Oratorio Choir with a 
number of valuable scores. Amorg other tributes to 
Mr. Swainson’s work was one from Dr. Sanford Terry, who, 
in the course of a letter, wrote: ‘Aberdeen can boast 


a choral organization which worthily represents our 
community. The credit belongs solely to Mr. Willan 
Swainson, whose stubborn idealism, tireless and _ self- 


sacrificing enthusiasm, and exceptional gifts as a musician, 
have created an organization in which every music-lover in 
the community will feel a personal pride. /Yoreat !” 

Miss Monica Harrison’s first song recital, announced for 
March I1, had to be postponed. It will take place on 
April 9, at 3.15, at .Eolian Hall. 

The Tercentenary of Byrd and Weelkes was celebrated at 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, Melbourne, with a recital of 
unaccompanied choral music under Mr, A. E. Floyd. 
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NOVELLO'S 


No. 
259 Now May is here.. 


260 Hunting Song . W. Mac 


261 Summer Song... ... ee 
262 The Curfew Bell... ... es 
263 The Warrior . = «s oe 
264 Love's heigh- ho! ... 


Good-night, good rv st 


265 ” 
266 The Fairies 2 . 
267 Cradle Song ... ... «+ ee 
268 MorningSong =... sss . 
269 Ye pretty birds .. .. oe 
270 More life — a of ee 
271 Sweet content eos oe ” 
272 Sea Song (1.7. 8.B.) 
273 The starsare with the 

274 Autumn ... ee ” 
275 Highland War ‘Song °° * 


276 Shortest and longest ,, - 
277 WindlassSong .. 

278 O Lady, leave thy silke n 

279 Lover's Parting ... 

280 Shepherds all and in: ride ns 

28: Night, sable goddess 

282 Hence, all you vain delights 

283 Swallow, swallow, hither ee 
284 Hardy Norseman... ...De Pes: 
285 Nymphs are sporting... ; 
286 O whe will o'er the downs 


sall 


286° Ditto (a.t.1T.8.) oe 
287 Who shall win my lady fair _,, 
288 Why with toil ose ” 
289 When Allen-a-Dale went e 
290 I saw lovely Phillis ee 
291 River Spirit's song (a.tT.T B.) ,, 


It was upon a Spring-tide day 
Take heed, ye shepherd ° 
Spring returns (s.s.a.T.8.) ~ 
Great god of love (8 voices) 
In dulci jubilo. Carol . 
Song of the Frank companies ,, 
How bright in the agp time , 
Winter Song ... ‘ 
Bishop of Mentz 8 
When last I strayed ... o 
See how smootbly ° 
Let us all go maying . 
List! Lady, be not coy 
O ye roses 
Sing we and chauntit(8 voices) | 
Ditto (4 voices). 
Red Wine flows (1.1T.8.B.) 
Shoot, false love, I care not 
Laugh not, Youth, at Age 
Down in my garden fair 
Adieu! my native shore 
Purple glow the forest “ 
Caput apri defero ° 
A Chieftain to the Highlands 
A King there was in Thule ai 
7 Come, let us be merry = 
Mihiest propositum(a.tT.8.8.) 
> Light of my soul... ... ai 
Lay a garland 
Summer is y-coming in - 
2 Why should the Cuckoo's a 
3 Why weep, alas!.. oe 
4 Thereisa paradise (a T.B.B.) 
§ O! all ye ladies fair and true 
War Song of the Baron 
27 Why do the roses... 
Sweet as a flower in May 
Praise of good wine(T.T.8.8.) ,, 
{ Watchman's Song (t.T.B.B.) ,, 
339 | Ditto (s.a.T.B.) ,, ) 
Waters of Elle (s.s.a.T.8.) 
No! no! Nigella (5 voices) 
In toparts ,, 


333 Sir Patrick Spens. 

334 Already snow has fallen Franz 
335 At parting “oo 

336 The fairest time . 

337 Spring's faith oo oe 

338 May Song : on on " 

339 A morning walk i 

340 Home that I love F. Abt 
341 Eventide ... - pa 

342 O thou world so f.sit - va 

343 Spring’sawaking... ... am 

344 Night Song 


Evening glow on the woods 


445 or 
346 Dost thou hear the trees F. Hensel 
347 The unknown land ... aa 

3448 In Autumn -— on pa 
349 Morning greeting... ... aa 
350 The woodland valley 

351 When woods are glowing a 

352 How I love the festive... Mackenzie 
353 Autumn ... ° ° - 
354 When Spring — sie 

355 The day of love ‘i 

356 Stars are with the voy ager 

387 Hail to the chief .. E. Prout 
358 At the coming of the J. L. Hatton 
359 Calm night os oo 

360 Come, live with me 


Sealy 1923.) 





H. Smart 4d. 
farren 2d 


No. 

361 Echo's last word ... ...J.L.Hatton 2d. 
362 He that hath a pleasant face oe ad. 
363 Keep time, keeptime .... a 4d. 
364 Lo, the peaceful shades... vi 2d. 
365 Not for me the lark is singing ms 4d. 
366 Spring, the sweet Spring me 4d. 
Sip Take beaks 20. nce ce tee - 4d. 
368 The fishing boat. a 0 2d 
369 The lark ... oe 4d 
370 The moon shone. calmly | bright ,. 4d. 
371 Thereproach ... ... oe 2d. 
372 The swing ... ite : je 4d. 
373 The wrecked hope a mm 4d. 
374 Twilight... ee 2d. 
375 Twilight now is round us ae 4d. 
376 What is got by sighing? 4d. 
377 Where shall the lover re st ad. 
378 Night ... in Gounod 4d. 
379 The dawn of ‘day, . Reay 6d. 
389 The calm of the sea... H Hiles 6d. 
381 The wreck of the Hesperus 8d. 
382 Uncertain light .. » Se humann 4d. 
383 Confidence. Double Chorus ,, 4d. 
384 The Dream “ oe 2d. 
385 The Boat P 4d. 
386 Spring's approach Se ymour E gerton 4d. 
387 Wild rose ... ae Sere “ 4d. 
388 In the woods an i 4d. 
389 The rose and the soul ... e 2d. 
390 Adieu to the Woods... ... ds 4d. 
391 King Winter — = 4d. 
392 The Miller ... G.A.Macfarren 2d. 
393 At first the mountain rill... - 2d. 
394 Allisstill ... o ad. 
395 Sleep! the birdisinits nest ; oe 4d. 
396 Hushed in death . Hiles 8d. 
397 Evening (It is the hour) . a ‘Leslie 2 
398 Now the bright morning star * 4d. 
399 Boat Song (Hail to the chief) am 2d. 
400 The triumph of Death ...C. Holland 4d. 
401 Now the bright morning star Pierson 4d. 
402 The bright- haired morn ... S. Reay 4d. 
403 Red o'er the forest ... 4d. 
404 Sweetis the breath of early morn, 4d. 
405 Where wavelets rippled Ciro Pinsuti 8d. 
406 We'll gaily sing and play ee 8d. 
497 Gently falls the evening... Marenzio 4d. 
408 Lilies white, crimson roses(5v.) ,, 4d. 
409 The shepherd's pipes (5 v.) - 4d. 
410 Spring returns (5 v.) - .. . 4d. 
411 See where with rapid bound(é\ ). : 4d. 
412 Thosedainty daffadillies (5 v. } Morley 4d. 
413 Dainty,fine,sweet nymph ,, . 4d. 
414 Shoot,false love, Icare not , o 4d. 
415 O say what ny — (6 v.).. "Palestrina 4d 
416 Ye singers all - H. Waelrent 4d. 
417 Now fie on love ..G.A.Macfarren 2d. 
418 Winds of Autumn! ... Chas.Oberthiir 3d. 
419 Softly fall the shades Silas 3d. 
420 Love melittle,lovemelong L. Wilson 3d. 
421 Shall | tell you whom I love Wesley 4d. 
422 It was a lover and his lass J. Booth 2d. 
423 Love's questionandreply J.B.Grant 3d. 
424 Hence, loathed melancholy(5 v.)Lahee 6d. 
425 Evening Song . M. Hill 4d. 
426 Welcome dawn of summer’ sday - 4d. 
427 Charge of the Light Brigade Hecht €d. 
428 There is beauty onthe mountain Goss 2d. 
429 O my sweet Mary (5v.) . 6d. 
430 Lo! wheretherosy-bosom'dhours,, 6d. 
431 Her eyes the glow-worm 6d. 
432 Bells of St. Michael's Stewart 6d. 
433 The Cruiskeen Lawn (5 v.) e 4d. 
434 The wine cup is circling es 4d. 
435 Ye mariners of England H. Pierson 2d. 
436 The Vesper Hymn . Beethoven 3d 
437 What though sorrow Naumann 3d. 
438 The Swallows Pohlentz 3d. 
439 Hope and Faith Weber 3d. 
440 Hark, hark, the L ark Klicken 4d. 
441 A walk at dawn Gade 4d. 
442 Winter days a J.Caldicott 6d. 
443 Homeward ... Henry Leslie 6d. 
444 To sea! the calm is o'er Marshall 6d. 
445 Rest hath come - a 3d. 
446 Hymntothe Moon... Josiah Booth 6d. 
447 The Brook . . C.G. Reissiger 4d. 
448 The Secret.. oe 4d. 
449 Is it to odours sweet R. Miller 4d. 
450 On the water R. de Curvy 4d. 
451 The Water-lily ..N.W.Gade 3d. 
452 There sone thatI love ... F. Kicken 4d. 
453 The trees are all budding i 4d. 
454 There sings a bird . Franz Abt 3d. 
455 O world! thou art so Hiller 6d. 
456 Winter Song aoe H. Dorn 4d. 
457 The arrow and the song... W. Hay 4d 
458 Kings and Queens Ciro Pinsuti 4d. 
459 Would you ask my heart? és 4d. 
460 The Rhine Raft Song... a ad. 
461 The Silent Tide on on o 2d. 
462 The Apriltime... ... ... ee 3d 
463 The Song to Pan ove oe 4d. 
464 Autumn is come again ... F. Corder 4d. 
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PART-SONG BOOK (continued). 


No. 
465 My love beyond the sea F.H.Simms 
466 Lord Ullin's Daughter .. Prescott ¢ 
467 Slow, slow, fresh fount.. : Walmisley 4d. 
463 Song of the Wind ... Gertrude Hine 6d 
469 Gentle winds ... J.T.Musgrave 
470 The Curfew + ess «Oliver King 34, 
471 Waken, lordsand ladies, gay E.Louis €d 
472 Tellmewhereisfancy bred Pinsuti 4d 
473 Hymn to Cynthia ... B. Tours 44 
474 Two lovers... E. Hecht 6d. 
475 ‘Tistwilight’sholy hour Clippingdale 4" 
476 Oh,I wish I werea swallowO. Wagner 44 
477 Slumber on, Baby dear ent King 44 
| 478 Allen- a-Dale < . Lloyd 64 
479 The sweet spring ... F. E Gladstone 4d 
480 Rustic coquette . F. Champneys 4d 
481 Pack, clouds, away, C. H. Lloyd 44 
482 Achafer's wedding L. a 8d 
483 Joyin spring ... ... .. Raff 44. 
484 Ave Maria er ae ws 4d 
| 485 And then no more ... oe id 
486 This day, in wealth of light ee ud 
487 Starlit is night-time e 34 
| 488 In the moonlight eo 4d. 
489 Silent happiness e 3d 
490 Snowdrops ... ... ... ee 3d 
491 May-day . ne 3d 
492 Good- night from the Rhine = 4d 
493 Evening G.C.Martin 
494 O too cruel fair Ww. S.Rockstro 6d 
495 The Miller's wooing E. Faning & 
| 496 When twilight dews x L. Gregory 3d 
497 The East Indian 3d. 
498 When at Corinna’ seyes "C. H. Lioyd 44 
499 I love my love.. ; . G. B. Allen 2d 
500 The Troubadour ... - H. Leslie ad 
501 TheLass of Richmond Hill - ad 
502 In this hour of softened CC. Pinsuti a 
503 The sea hath its pearls... ad 
504 Yegallantmenof England E. Hecht 4d 
505 The Moorland Witch E. Hecht 4d 
506 It wasaloverandhislass J. Barnby 4d 
507 Come live with me... W.S.Bennett 2d 
508 Looking for Spring ..C.H.Lloyd 44 
509 Tell me not, inmournful C. Pinsuti 4 
510 There is music by the River = 4d. 
511 O sunny beam R. Schumanna 3 
512 O red, red rose — we ms i 
513 Wanderer'’s Song ... ... e ad 
544 Evening Song... ... ... 3d. 
515 Ah! woe is me... H. Lahee 6d 
516 Sweetevening hour... S. Rea; 4d 
517 Fair land, we greet thee Ciro Pinsuti 
518 Rise, Fair Goddess H. Smart 4 
519 A garland for our fairest J.L. Hatton 44 
$20 Around the maypole tripping Hatton 2d. 
521 The boatman's ousuen F. Schira 2d 
$22 The serenade ... ... rt Brahms 34 
| 523 Vineta : ‘a - 4d 
| 524 The dirge of Darthula ... aA 6d. 
| 525 As I saw fair Clora F. Corder 44 
| 526 Up! up! yedames... ... W. Bendall 44. 
527 If love be dead + «ss C. Wood 6d 
528 The Norse Queen's sift W. Hay 44 
529 Cavalry Song ... ... C.A.Macirone 44 
530 The winds that waft VincentWallace id 
531 Corin for Cleora dying 4d 
532 Madeleine 5.4... Roeckel 2d 
533 Earth, with its troubled voices Costa 44 
534 Music, when soft voices die A. King &@ 
535 The days of long ago B. Tours 4 
536 The present C. Carr Moseley 44 
537 The triumph of Victoria J. Stainer 84 
538 The three merry dwarfs Mackenzie 6 
539 Sleep, darling baby Ricardo Muhllig 44 
540 The rosy dawn creeps C.H. Lloyd &@ 
541 If doughty deeds C. Lee Williams 44 
542 Radiant sister ... RosalindF.Ellicott 64 
543 To Chloris, onher singing Pringle 44 
544 The blue-eyed lassie F. Brandeis 34. 
545 Bonnie Bell ... ...A.C.Mackenzie 34. 
546 Peace be around thee R.F.Ellicott 44. 
547 O Mistress mine H. MacCunn 34. 
548 There isa garden... .. » « 
549 Itwasalass .. a 
559 How cana bird help singing? Abt 4d 
55! In Spring time 4d. 
552 The Rover's Joy » 3d 
553 Evening Song... ... ... » w 
554 The Flowers’ review . 4d 
555 The Rose in October Wom. Robinson 34 
556 The Hunters . W.W.Pearson 6d 
557 The Inconstants R Schumann 4 
558 The heath rose ... ... - 34. 
559 The Recruit .. in - 3d. 
560 The Highland Lassie ... a ad. 
| 561 Rattlin’ roarin’ Willie ... xd. 
562 The lovely Adelaide Volkslied % 
563 To the wood we'll go 
564 The Douglas raid ... ...O. Prescott PI 
565 When the hunter's horn J. Benedict 44. 
566 The Fountain . F. Schira 4 
567 The three lays... J. L. Roecke! % 
568 Airs of Summer ° 
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